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‘THE CARE OF YOUR PETS 
By ART THORNE 

From time immemorial boys 
and girls have made pets of an- 
imals and birds and even reptiles 
and on them they have lavished 
as much kindness es a mother or 
father gives to thelr only child. 
Quite often, however, the pet it 
abused by too much kindness. 
It is fed the wrong foods and 1s 
not given enough exercise or re- 
celves too much exercise, It is 
not because we do not think 
enough of our pets but rather 
that we have not sufficient 
knowledge of their needs and £0 
tn this article we shall attempt 
to remedy this by giving some 
practical advice on the care of 
the more common pets. > 


Dogs 

‘The first pet to be considered 
is our friend the dog and 
whether he be thoroughbred or 
mongrel he 1s entitled to the 
best that we can give him be- 


hhas to live 
to be fed. In all too many cases 


the dog is given the scraps from . 


the table and is expected to 
thrive on them. Needless to say 
he will thrive on them no better 
than you would. He must have 
a well-balanced diet of which a 
large percentage should be meat. 
‘The best types of meat are horse 
flesh, beet or mutton; on no ac- 
count should he’ receive pork. 
Dried bread, dog biscult, etc., are 
excellent but-make certain that 
they have no mould on them. 
Soft sloppy foods and green 
vegetables are of little value to 
your dog as food. A large bone 
is excellent for your dog's teeth 
and induces a good flow of saliva 
which will ald in his digestion 
but he should never be fed small 
bones which splinter, such as 
chicken bones, because these are 
itable to puncture the walls of 
the stomach. One last word con- 
cerning food, and an important 
one. It should be served on a 
clean plate. Plenty of fresh, 
clean water should be available 
at all times for your dog. 


Some dogs are allowed to sleep 
in the house while other dogs are 
left outdoors the entire year. In 
general, the thin-haired dogs 
such as whippets and the toy 
dogs such as Pekinese should be 
kept in the house but practically 
allother types can withstand any 
type of weather out of doors, if 
they have a proper kennel, and 
are much healthier for being out 
all the .time. A dog’s kennel 
should be large enough for him 
to move around in, and have a 
small entrance just large enough 
for him to go in and out of easily. 


\ -If the door or entrance Is too 
- 4 


large it allows the rain to best fur thoroughly with insect pow- terrible havoc if they once at- 


in and if tt is too small he will 


be 

which is changed at least once & 
week. A door on the kennel which 
can be closed from the outside 
will allow you to fasten your dog 
in when the nights are stormy 
and thus protect him. 


‘And finally remember to keep 
your dog clean. Give him a bath 
‘about once every three months, 
using a special disinfecting soap 
to kill any insects and also be 
sure to brush and comb his coat 
frequently as this keeps it in 
good condition. 


Cats 

In the elty and country there 
are hundreds of half-wild cats 
which secure their food by for- 


unfortunate condition is due to 
careless owners who either desert 
their cats or feed them such a 
small amount that the poor cats 
have to roam about and find 
something to eat for themselves. 
If your cat is properly fed and 
taken care of you Will find that 
while. keeping mice and rats 
away from your home it will not 
encroach on our wild bird life. 


Cats are carnivorous, or flesh 
eating animals; therefore it is 
only natural that they should be 
fed a great deal of meat either 
raw or in a partially cooked 
rtate. Fish is always a very wel- 
come change of diet Kittens 
rhould be fed chiefy on milk 
and cereals and meat gradually 
introduced into their diet. As 
they grow older the meals should 
be regulated so that they have 
two meals a day, the heavier 
meal belng served at night. They 
should have plenty of milk to 
hain ‘and some fresh water a5 
well. 


Cats are very clean animals 


be fairy shallow and a layer of 
sawdust or, better still, fine sand 
should be sprinkled in it. - This 
should be changed quite fre- 


be given the cat in a corner and 
the cat will soon learn that this 


better and far less cryel than 
turning poor pussy ouf of doors 
at night. If your cat becomes 
troubled with Geas sprinkle the 


if 
i 


quently. A sleeping box alould . space 


is its proper place. This ismuch larger 


Rabbits 


by 
should be some method of cover- 


either with a 


ea 
BggbSe 


feeding your adult rab- 

find that two meals a 
quite sufficient. Hay is 
‘a baste article of food and should 
be served frequently. Make cer~ 
tain that it is soft and clean 
and free from mildew. If it con- 
tains @ good percentage of clover 
it will be found to be more ac- 
ceptable. Carrots, beets, and 
turnips are the vegetables which 
are most suitable for rabbits and 
when lettuce, celery, dandelion, 
clover or fresh grass are obtain- 
able your rabbits will be delight- 
ed. Keep plenty of fresh water 
in the hutches at all times and 
bove all else feed your rabbits 
at regular times. ty of 
feeding will benefit your rab- 
bits more than anything else. 


Pigeons 
Records show that pigeons 


have been kept in captivity 
since about 3,000 B. C. and many 


Flying pigeons such as Tip- 
plers, Homers or Rolers do not 
require the same amount of 

‘as those which are not 
given thelr freedom and there- 
fore the latter will require a 
cage or “loft.” The pigeon 
loft should be light, dry and free 
from dratts and above all else it 
should be secure against rats and 
mice because they can create a 


der which may be obtained from tain entrance to the pigeon 
any drug store or pet supply 
shop. 


loft. 


perches so any 

be made of flat boards. The 
pigeons will build thelr own nests 
If they are given a quantity of 
hay or alfalfa in a shallow box. 


geo) x 
should be‘kept in the pigeon 
ott. 
Finally a wide shallow pan 
containing fresh water should 
be placed in the loft so that the 
pigeons may take & bath, AS 
soon as they have finished bath- 
ing, remove the water so that 
they wil not drink the dirty 
water. Drinking water should 
be kept in a separate dish and 
changed frequent); 
—_—— 


WHAT THE TEACHER SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT EAR, TONSILS 
AND ADENOIDS 
By J. E. Davey, M.D. Director of 
Mi Cliy Health 
Department, Hamilton 


BARS 


1. Hearing is the faculty by 
means of which our minds make 
contact with the world about us 
through the medium of sound. 
Good hearing is @ most impor- 
tant factor in securing an educa~ 
tion, in qualifying for a vocation 
and’ in enjoying life. The or- 


mechaniam, the auditory nerves 
and the auditory centres in the 
brain. 

2. Heredity may play an im- 
portant part In defective hearing 
particularly in cases of nerve 
deafness and cases of suscep- 
tibility to diseases affecting the 
middle ear. 

3. Sound waves are normally 
tranmmitted through the audl- 
tory canal, to the “drum” which 
guards the middle ear. In this 
middle ear are small bones 60 
connected as to carry the sound 

(Continued on page 8) 


- different reasons. They were of 


“continuous warfare is waged to 


Ba 
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LANGUAGE 

‘We all know that language is a 
necessity for the communication 
of ideas. The first ,communi- 
cations were undoubtedly by 
means of gestures. y were 
found inadequate just as wets has been done, 
find them today, but for perhaps 


no use In the dark then and 
neither are they now, They 
could not express all that the 

son wished to convey, and 90 
they had to give place to spok- 
en sounds, Even now when the 
sign language 1s at its best, It 
can not express the various 
shades of meaning, needed to 
make sense of} good English 
composition, When the writer 
was a junior at Gallaudet, where 
graduation essays are interpre- 
ted In signs for the beneft of the 
deaf people in the audience on 
presentation day, one graduate 
had an essay that’ was not inter- 
preted at all. It could not be. 
‘The sign language was entirely 
insufficient to express the mean- 
ing with any degree of exactness. 
‘Dr. Ely who was usually called 
upon to give the most difficult 
interpretations would in this 
case not even try. 


“In our school work we try to 
keep signs out as much as pos- 
sible not because they can not 
generally convey all the meaning 
we need, but because they make 
our pupits get the habit of think- 
ing in signs, a thing we must 
prevent whenever possible. If 
a child 1s unfortunate enough to 
get into this habit he almost 
always finds his way sooner or 
Inter into the manual depart- 
ment of our schools, where 


frequent repetition is a great ald 
in getting good language. 


in our daily language work 
we seize every opportunity not 
only to teach the child the names 
of things about him, but also the 
Idioms that help him to express 
himself. That is, we give him 
‘the use of language as a tool, for 
the deaf child who has never 
heard or who lost his hearing at 
an early age gets very few words 
from observation and experience 
outside of the school room. We 
encourage him to tell us about 
things that have happened in the 
dining room, in the dormitories, 
and on the play grounds, but 
when he comes in all excited and 
happy he finds it very hard to ex- 
press himself in speech, manual 
‘bpelling or writing and his en- 
thusiasm is checked. In order 
not to lose too much of the bene- 
fit of this enthusiasm the teacher 
often does well to forget her pro- 
gram at such a time and devote 
half hour or so to conversation, 
Intermediate love’ to 
poke fun at each other and will 
do it on the board if we let them. 
‘The rest of the class are always 
interested spectators because 
everyone loves to watch a friend- 
ly game of any kind whatsoever. 
‘The teacher ts kept busy, golng 
from one board to another, cor~ 
recting words and expressions or 
giving new ones, The pupils 
will go too far as children will, 
but ia doy 1s going to call an- 
other a block-head, he might 
‘as well know the correct expres- 
sion for it instead of saying aa 
one of mine did the other day 
that “he has wood in his head.” 


“English,” says Phillips,"differs 
from other school subjects in 
that it really includes all other 
school gubjects. Its mastery, 
he continues, “Is one of the fun- 
damental measures of successful 
dchievement in nearly all phases 
of other school work.” Teachers 
of the deat know well that this 
is true, ‘The teachers of other 
subjects should therefore con- 
centrate on vocabulary rather 
than {deas for atleast = good 
part of the school year. It may 
be asked why many pupils do 80 
much better in history, geogra~ 
phy and sclence than in English. 
‘The answer 1s, 1 believe, that 
they do better only for a while, 
for without the necessary English 
to work ‘alone they soon reach 
thelr Umit and no matter how 
long they remain in school they 
make no more real progress. 
Because of this we read again 
and again that every teacher of 
any subject, no matter what, 


get him out of it often however, 
without success. The teach 
in this department usually un 
derstand the signs themselves 
and so can give the pupil the 
correct language for everything 
he is always signing or for what 
he attempts to write and can not. 
‘When they know that he can ex- 
press himself in simple English, 

xy keep him forever at it by 
SRuring him to spell or write 
out what he signs. This takes 
a great deal of time and some- 
times retards the child's progress 
in other ways for a while, but 
he more than males up for {t la- 
ter; thatjs he does if heagets 
out of the pernicious habib of 
thinking in signs. 

But no matter in what depart- 
ment the deaf child is, his stum- 
bling block is usually English. 
The teacher's objective is to get 
him to want good language, If 


done. 
dificult to get him to organize 
his thoughts and express himself’ 
with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy. This is because read- 
ing increases his vocabulary and 
his mind 1s filled with many new 
thoughts. 

‘The reading at first must be 
kept very simple for the deat 
child has not, as a rule, a suff- 
ciently large vocabulary to be 
able to concentrate on the prin- 
ted page. In class reading it is 
often'a good plan to have the 
class read the entire story first, 
each pupil endeavoring to get 


C ’ 


this is meant that she should 
concentrate on the vocabulary 


should be an English teacher. By in 


ao the 
think things out for 


on her for'almost everything. 


Byen if the teachers of other 
subjecta do help, it is of course 
the teacher of English who must 
bear the moat of the responsi- 

language. The 


 pility In teaching 


more individual work she does 
the greater will be her measure 
of success. She must Keep be- 
fore the entire class the standard 
of achlevment for the grade and 
hold them together with the ne- 
ccossary content and 
Grills but it is the individual 
work that counts most, Some 
children make different mistakes 
than others.and like us grown 
up people who feel that such 
accidents as we read about in 
the newspapers will always hap- 
pen to the other fellow, they are 
apt to feel that those drills are 
mainly for some one else. Ac- 
cording to Lyman “gifted pupils 
may largely be thrown on thetr 
own lity and become 
their own critics.” We teachers 
know from our own experience 
that this can be done; yet tt 
means eternal vigilance to keep 
such pupils from‘ wasting time. 

In drill work as well as in in- 
dividual work {t 1s a question 
just how much grammar to use. 
‘Only as much os is to 
straighten out the language In- 
volved is the best plan. Cer- 
tainly the teaching of grammar 
in our school today is very dif- 


WORK-A-DAY ENGLISH 

‘Three deaf men in Detroit ap- 
plied for automobile drivers’ 
icensea and were denied the 
right to drive because of some 
misunde . ‘The tangle 
was cleared up later, but not un- 
had hired 


court, The cause of the difficulty 
seems to have been inability of 
the deaf men to understand a 


“Have you any 
lity that would prevent you from 
driving?” The men 


answered 
“Yes.” The man in charge of the 
Mcense bureau declined to issue 
the permits. 

It ia evident that the men did 
not understand the purport. of 
the question, or read it carelessly 
‘without thinking, 


“physical disability” 1s @ phrase 
not often used in every day 
colloquial English and many 
a hearing person with only 

‘school education would 
be stumped by {t. This proves 
that many deat people are not 
conversant enough with simple 
converstational English to enable 
them to get along in a business 
way, We do not know the de- 
gree of education of those men, 
or if they ever graduated from 
school, but we do know and be- 
Meve that the deaf of Michigan 
are not more fgnorant in this 
respect than are those of Min- 


ferent from what it was twenty- 
fine yeare ago. Then the eveD_ state “All of us have head aad 
‘and--read of 


long com 
pound sentences, which in most 
cases only left him confused. He 
might better use his time in 
working out crossword pussies. 
He would at least increase his 
vocabulary that way. However, 
a certain amount of grammar 
must be included in our language 
work, The parts of speech, the 
subject and the predicate, the 
simple and the perfect tenses, 
the forms of comparison, voice 
and number seem indispensable 
in the intermediate grades, 
Since we now use grammar only 
‘when it {s applicable to the com- 
position upon which we are 
working It has come to be known 
as functional grammar. 

From time to time we pause 
and wonder if we are doing all 
we can to teach the children 
English and if our methods are 
right. It ts then we feel the 
need of some way to measure the 
resulta of our teaching. Some 
standardized testa have been 
constructed to do this but educ- 
ators disagree about thelr value. 
The Hudelson scale, the Lewis 
scale, and the Van Wagner and 
the Willing scales are most gen- 
erally used, These are compos- 
itlon scales. For sentence struc- 
ture some scales are offered by 
Conklin and Pressey and by 
Seaton and Pressey. Either the 
Charters or the Wilson tests may 
be used for grammar, "Un~ 
doubtedly the supreme test,” 
Phillips informs us, “is whether 
or not a pupil can speak and 
write correct English with faci- 
lity and pleasure,” and with bim 
this we whole-heartedly 
agree. —Mrs, Margaret Thomas 
in the Michigan Mirror. 


people ‘who"have 
been cheated and "and 
swindled out of thelr money by 
unscrupulous fellows who have 
taken advantage of thelr ignor- 
ance. We know of cases where 
applicants have failed to secure 
employment because they could 
not aak for a job properly or an- 
swer questions intelligently. 

This 15 not an over-bright 
Picture, but true nevertheless, 20 
what is the use mincing matters 
and conceal truth that many 
know? And what can be done 
about 1t? ‘This question has 
been asked many times before, 
and many different answers 
given, but the problem of teach- 
ing English to the deaf 1s a pro- 
blem still. The difficulty might 
be overcome to a degree if all 
of us who have anything to do 
with teaching would use English 
whenever possible, and particu- 
larly simple sentences and “small 
talk." Possibly we could get a- 
Jong just as well with leas time 
on ‘formal grammar in - the 
schoolrooms and more on Eng- 
Mish as “ahe Ls spoke.” 

While waiting for the day 
when language and other know- 
ledge will be inherited instead of 
sequired those of us who have 
Dut tte should walk \- 
spectly lest we be enmeshed in 
snares of ambiguous expressions. 
People who are not sure of their 
‘English should not do any busi- 
ness transactions of a serious 
nature except in the presence of 
some friends who would help 
them If necessary. sHad those 
men In Detroit done that all the 
annoyance and bother of going 
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OPENING OF SCHOOL 


Pupils returned to school on /Skyberg of New York and Miss 
8th. | Louisa B. Walker of South Caro- 
‘Teachers and puplls. met with{iina, ‘ 

. the superintendent in the as- 
sembly room on Thursday morn-| its next meeting in June, 1939, at 
ing. After the superintendent] Rerxeley, California. accepting 
had extended a welcome the boys| an invitation extended vy 6u- 
and girls were assigned to thelr) perintendent Stevenson of the 


warious classes, ‘There are 00\ Caits var the Deaf. 
Re eee Male ee ee 


Wednesday, 


but Mr. 
of the 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
At the. 


Belleville, Ontarte . 


‘Address all communications 


“September 


or employees. 


——-— 
CORONATION MEDAL 


head from Buckingham 
| accompanying the Medal, is this 
inscription: “By command 
His Majesty the King the 
panying Medal 1s forwarded 
to W. J. Morrison, B.A., B. Faed, 
see eT auemealoa ee Gener ee 
‘yheir Majesties’ Coronation, 
yath May, 1937. 


——— 
NEW YORK CONVENTION 
‘the Yollowing atte: 
Convention of American In- iperint 
Gauniess of the Deaf, ab Teach- naz, veen appointed wapesiatee 
exe’ Coege, New Yore, in JUNC: ~the Deaf at Great Falls, Mont- 


Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Morrison, 
Misses C. Ford, B. Rierdon, E. Site ‘up his new duties 


Nurse, K. Daly, F. Bell and G. 
Burt. 

On thelr way to New York, 
Mr. and Mrs. Morrison and Miss 
Ford visited the Central New 


York School for the Deaf at 

Home, where they were greeted Seen ieees ceeented: pend 
by Superintendent John B. gral proficleny, to Helen Hall- 
Hogue. ‘they returned by W@¥ man and Russell Manning by 
af connecticut and Massachu- the Ontario Association of the 
Setts and visited the American Deaf. The address of Mr. RE. 
School for the Deaf at West McBrien B. A. Se. of Peterbor- 
Hartford and the Clarke School ough, who made the present- 
for the Deaf at Northampton. ation on behalf of the Ontario 
Superintendent Boatner had not Association of the Deaf, and the 
returned from the Convention addresses of the recipients are 
Frank Reiter, Principal given in this issue. Mr. McBrien 
Claske School and Miss gave his address in the sign 
Bessie Leonard, were very gen- language and Helen Hallman. 
erous with their time in stow- and Russell Manning replied or- 
ing the visitors the bulldings and ally and by finger spelling. 


s 


deaf. As Miss Ford had been a 
teacher-in-training in the 
Clarke School, when Miss Caro- 
line Yale was principal, ahe was 


ONTARIG SCHOOL fer the DEAF DOS Cult interested in the 
stively, 


‘vocational 


can Instruétors of the Deaf held 
in New York in June, the follow- 


ana |ing officers were elected for the 


directors: Miss Catherine Ford, 


Belleville, Ontario, Mr. Victor 0. 


‘The Convention voted to hold 


| 


convinced of their value, she has 
# recommended them to the tea~ 
ac, ching stad. 


— 
G. PETERSON, NEW SUPER- 


SCHOOL 
It gives us pleasure to ann- 
ounce that Mr. Peterson, who 
has been superintendent of the 
the School for the Deaf at Saska- 
toon,. Saskatchewan, Canada, 


—Déaf-Mutes Journal. 
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. PRINCEPS ALUMNUS AND 
ALUMNAE PRIZES 

In the June issue of the Can- 


At the Convention of ‘Amerl- -T077, 


ton. Helen at 
the Ontario School for the Deaf 
for twelve years and 


Address of Mr. McBrien 
Mr, Morrison, Ladies and Gent- 
lemen and.stadents— 


‘About a year ago in consid~ 
‘ways and means of stimu- 


ering 
lating the interest of the adult 


deat in the work of the school, its 


+ staff and pupils, it was decided 


that the Ontario Association of 
the Deaf itself should take an 
active interest in ¢1 

the students to work towards 
greater ts during 
their terms at school. 


essentially 
the Alumni of the school With 
the view of developing future 


eG leaders among the deaf, we con- 


sidered that some form of annu- 
al Princeps Alumnus and Alu- 
munge prizes on the basis of scho- 
larship, character and esprit de 
corps, to the head boy and girl 
chosen by the Superintendent, 
would be the best means of 
accomplishing our objects. 
‘Through the good offices of Mr. 
‘Morrison this was arranged and 
it is with a feeling of great 
honour to me that I am able to 
come here twenty years after 
graduating to inaugurate what 
we hope will be a new era of rel- 
ations between the school and 
Alumni 

I shall now call upon the pu- 
pils, who have been chosen os 
head boy and girl, to come and 
receive thelr prizes: Helen Hall- 
man and Russell Manning—You 
have been chosen to have your 
names engraved on the Cough- 
lin Memorial for general proti- 
clency, and as recipients of the 
Ontario Association of the Deaf 
prizes. You are « credit to your 
‘school, and it is our sincere hope 
‘that you will also endeavour to 
be a credit to the school, as 
graduates when you come in 
contact with other people. When 
you have crossed the stream of 
Success in your chosen voca- 
tions, do not forget to help your 
less fortunate brethren get thelr 
boats across. 


Address of Helen Hallman 
‘Mr, Morrison, Mr. McBrien, tea 
chers and fellow students: 

Receiving this special prof- 
clency prize donated by the On- 


‘THR CANADIAN Z 
Ne in of te a, 
ent and discussing ‘Helen Hallman is the daughter tario Association of the Deaf is, 

THE ANADIAN pope the education A strat of Mr. and Mrs. Gordon B. indeed, «very great honour. 


my personal 
plent of their award. 


have been so patient and*pains- 
taking in teaching and instruct- 
ing me since I was a little girl. 
‘This school has meant a great 
deal to me during the past few 


years. I have enjoyed my class. 


work, my vocational work, re- 
creational hours, social life, and 
Sunday School. The motto of 


* this School is“The Greatest Hap- 


piness is Found in Making 
Others Happy”. My happiest re 
membrances come from the 
times I have been able to help 
my fellow students my teachers, 
or my supervisors. 

To the boys and girls may I 
say that this school !s yours. 

Your happiness here and the 
good name of the School will de- 
pend upon your doing all you 
can to help others, whether your 
fellow students, your teachers 
and instructors, pperegH 
or, superyisors. 
you wil’ forget aD 
bufld up a character which will 
give you success here, and after- 
wards in your chosen work. 


Address of Russell Manning 
Mr. Morrison, Mr. McBrien, 
teachers and fellow studenta: 

It has been a very great and 
happy surprise to learn that I 
have been chosen to receive this 
special proficiency prize, this 
year. I thank Mr. McBrien for 
presenting this to me. I ask 
him to convey to the Ontario As- 
sociation of the Deaf my thanks 
and the thanks of the boys and 
girls of this school for the inter- 
est they have taken in us. 

‘My superintendent, teachers, 
instructors and supervisors have 
done me a great honour in a- 
warding me this prize, Iam sure 
all credit goes to them for the 
interest they have shown and 
‘the painstaking care they have 
given me during the ten years I 
have been at school. I hope I 
may always prove worthy of 
their judgment. 

I want to say to all the boys 
and girls that this is “OUR” 
School and I hope that every- 
thing they do here and after 
they graduate, may be to the 
honour and glory of this Bhool. 

I thank you for this award. 

2a es 


B. DRIGGS 18 NOW HEAD OF 
THE IDAHO SCHOOL 

Burton W. Driggs, superinten- 
dent since 1921 of the North 
Dakota school for’deat at Devils 
Lake, was named yesterday head 
of the Idaho state school for deaf 
and blind at Gooding. —Orego- 
nian, August 35, 1037. 


Ontario Assocation ef the Deaf 
OFFICERS: 
Honorary Patron. W, J. Morrison. 
‘Belleville. ve 
Honorary President, . ¥. Stewart, 
‘Belleville. 


President, J. T. Shilton, Toronto. 
‘Vice-President, N. L. Gleedow, Ham~ 


~ ‘THE CANADIAN 


SCHOOL MOTTO: “The greatest 
happiness is found in mak- 
ing others happy.” 


OCTOBER 1937 
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ASSOCIATION MEETING 


sock. 

Becretary - Treasurer — Miss 

Rosamond Van Allen. 

A roe of thanks to aes 

ing officers was proposed . 

Gordon'\and seconded by. Miss 

Ford on behalf of the Assocl- 
sition. 


—_+—_ 
‘ASSOCIATION HOLD SOCIAL 
EVENING 


On September 2ist the Tea- 
chera’ Association held a corn 
roast and social evening. The 

cwhich was in honour of 
‘Mr. and Mrs, Stratton, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Munday was a great 


success. 

Everything combined to make 
a perfect evening. After meet- 
ing at Mr, Morrison's cottage on 
the bay shore the party procee- 
ded out-of-doors where a bright 
moonlight held sway. By a big 
bonfire vast quantities of roast 
corn and marshmallows were 
consumed. Then the party re- 
turned to the cottage and Mr. 
Gordon led in sing-songs until 
the big moment of the evening 
arrived. With an appropriate 


all sang “For they are Jolly 
Fellows." As If corn and marah- 
mallows were not sufficient 
feast, the social committee serv~ 
ed lunch and all dispersed about 
11 o'clock after a merry evening. 

‘Everyone agreed that the com- 
mittees functioning in the even- 
ing’s entertainment were much 
deserving of credit. 

Pubic try 


DIED 
Miss Sarah J. Templeton, at 
her home in Edmonton, Alta, on 
‘Wednesday, August 4th, 1937, in 
her 86th year, 


.. ‘THE CANADIAN: 


Miss Barah J. Templeton 

Miss Sarah J. Templeton 
whose death occurred in Zdmon- 
ton on August 4th. was one of 
the early teachers at this school. 

She retired in January 1918 
after fifty yeara of teaching ex- 
perience, thirty-seven years of 
which had been spent teaching 
the deaf. 

‘At the time of her retirement 
she waa @ vigorous, keen and in- 

woman. Always clear 
thinking and decisive, her quick- 
ness’ of wit and readiness in re- 
partee made her a personality 
long to be remembered. 

‘There was no shurking of work 
or shifting of responsibilities un- 
der Miss Templeton's vigorous 
regime and I'm sure her pupils 
both hearing and deaf will re- 
member her gratefully as one 
who kept them up to the best of 
which they were capable. 

‘The writer spent a day with 
her in Edmonton aboub. nine 
years ago and found her still vi- 
gorgus, keen and witty. She 
was enjoying to the full her 
flowers, her garden, her home 
and her friends. 

She was the ploneer type of 
teacher, vigorous physically and 
mentally, who is gradually pass- 
ing away. 

‘Her {1 was one of the 
oldest in Belleville and had one 
of the first business establish- 
ments here. 

To few are given as long a time 
full of service and enjoyment ax 
Miss Templeton. —Miss C, Ford. 

‘The following article was pub- 
shed in the Canadian when 
‘Miss Templeton retired. 

A Falthfol Teacher Retires 

Owing to falling health, Miss 
‘Templeton, who has worked for 
so many years for the good of the 
cause in this school, resigned re- 
cently. It came as somewhat of 
‘a surprise to many of us, but the 
loss of her brother has made 
things very lonesome and hard 
for her and such a long period of 
faithful service deserves a well- 
earned rest. 

On Thursday evening, Jan. 
10th, Dr. and Mrs. Coughlin, Mr. 
‘and Miss Pearce. Dr. Boyce and 
the staff met together for a 30- 
cial evening with Miss Temple 
ton. Everyone sat down to a 
beautifully, appointed supper, 
and afterwards Dr. Coughlin, Dr. 
Boyce, Mr. Stewart, Mr. Cole- 
man, Miss and Mr. Nurse 
spoke very feelifigly about Miss 
‘Templeton’s xesignation. Mr 
Campbell read an address from 
the ataff. 


| ‘To Miss Templeton: 


It is fine to feel we have a work 
to do, and a place to fill, in the 
scheme of things, that 1s pecu- 
larly our own—a little niche a- 
mong the myriads where there 
walts for us work to do and du- 
tles to perform, which fill our 
Iife with pleasurable occupation, 
and in the doing of which we 
find exercise for all our God- 
given faculties. 

‘The wise recognize that work 
is the greatest of God's gifts to 
man, and they feel that a life 
spent in loving and faithful la- 
Dour can have no equal. 

‘Yet even to the most faithful, 
there comes a tme when the 


nd 


so 
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ee 
retired as Superintendent last. 


stress and competition lose their 
exhilarating ities, and the 
laborer feels a longing for 'a well- 
earnest rest. No matter how ea- 
Ger we are to attain to yet grea- 
ter results In our special fleld of 
endeavor, we know that only-a 
mited time Is ours to labour and 
to strive, 

‘After years of effort we know 
that you can leave your work 
with @ mind untroubled by any 
doubts as to whether in the lan- 
guage of the present war time 
you have at any time been @ 
“slacker.” 

In our common warfare a- 
gainst the handicaps which 
deafness imposes upon those of 
our youth so afflicted, you have 
strenuously “done your bit,” and 
we believe have left a lasting 
Smpression on all those who 
from tinie to time, during your 
connection with the school here, 
have been intrusted to your care. 

‘We feel, too, that while you 
are severing your connection 
with us as a member of our staff, 
your interest in our work will not 
abate, and that we may regard 
you still as one of ourselves, 
whom it will always be a plea- 
sure to see, as we plod on at the 
work you for these thirty-seven 
years have been accustomed to 
do. May we, when our time 
comes to lay down the pen, pen- 
cil, and crayon, have it sald of 
us, an we say of you now, that 
our work has been well and 
falthfully performed. 

May’Pime deal gently with you 
now that your active labor 
mong us has ended, and when 
the wartare of life is over, may 
you then hear from more au- 
thentle Source than ours “ Well 
done good and faithful servant.” 
It is our hope. 

Signed on behalf of the staff: 

C. B. Coughlin, 
D. R. Coleman, 


Georgina Linn, 
W. J. Campbell, 
Catherine Ford, 
Q. P. Stewart. 

Ontario School for the Deaf, 

Belleville, Ont., Jan, 10, 1918, 

In reply Miss Templeton spoke 
very feelingly about her with- 
drawal from work, saying that 
in looking back over the years, 
there was much joy to be felt 
over deeds accomplished, in 
spite of all setbacks. 

‘The rest of the evening was 
taken up with fun and frolic. A 
guessing contest proved very in- 
teresting and with the ever- 
ready-for-action Victrola, there 
was no lack of amusement. 
Miss Graham sang in her usual 
fine style and Miss Domm 
danced, in_costume, very grace- 
fully. 


Two large slelghs took the 
guests home. The drive over the 
snow, proved a lovely ending to 
a very pleasant evening. 

peteenea Obi 


DR. E. McK. GOODWIN 

Every Individual associated 
with work for the deaf will re- 
gret the passing of Dr. E McK. 
Goodwin, Superintendent Eme- 
ritus of the North Carolina 
‘School for the Deaf and Honor- 
ary President of the Anierican 
Association to Promote the Tea- 
ching of Speech to the Deaf, who 
died July 18. Dr. Goodwin had 


‘May, after having served in that 
position forty-three years, and 
having been associated with the 
school for more than half s cen- 
tury. Dr. Goodwin was elected 
to the Board of Directors of the 
American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf in 1904 and served continu- 


“ously from that time on, attend- 


ing almost every meeting. In 
1914, he became Second Vice 
President, and in 1932, First Vice 
President, 

‘As a work of esteem for his 
manifold services to the deaf, the 
Board, in January, 1937, elected 
him Honorary President, Upon 
hearing the news of his death Dr. 
E. A. Gruver, President of the 
‘Association, wrote, “Dr. Good- 
win's death was not unexpected, 
but {t leaves a vacant spot in the 
profession which no man living 
ean fill” —Volta Review. 

‘The Canadian extends sincere 
sympathy to the family of the 
late Dr. Goodwin and to the 
North Carolina School for the 
Deaf. 

pa ges 
. WEDDINGS 
Munday—Holland 

Gowned in her mother's wedd- 
ing dress, Dorothy Alice, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. J. 
Holland, Oshawa, became the 
bride of Elgin Ray Munday, son 
of Mr. and Mrs, M. M. Munday, 
Bowmanville, The wedding took 
place in St, George's Anglican 
Church. Rev. DM. Rose offi- 
ciated. Peontes and delphinium 
graced the front of the church. 
Wedding music was played by 
Mr, Alec Gordon of Belleville. 
During the signing of the regis- 
ter Mrs, W. A. Hare sang. Miss 
Greta Munday was maid of hon- 
our, Miss Kaye Merritt and 
Miss Margaret Daniels were 
bridesmaids, Mr. Arthur Clore 
was best man. Reception for 
over sixty guests was held at the 
home of the bride's parents, Mr. 
and Mrs, Munday left on a tour 
of Northern Ontario. 


Stratton—Carson 

‘The marriage of Miss Eunice 
Carson, daughter of the late 
Rev, A. B. Carson of Australia, 
to Andrew Carson Stratton. son 
of Mra. Andrew Stratton of 
Shannonville, Ontario, was sol~ 
‘emnized in St. Andrew's United 
Church Parsonage at Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, with Rev. Will- 
jam Fungland officiating. 

‘The bride wore a lovely gown 


ter, Miss Ester Carson of Toron- 
to, was bridesmaid and wore 
baby-blue net over blue taffeta 
with matching bandeaw and 
carried pink gladioli. The best 
man was Mr. L. E. Morrison. 
Following the cefmemony a re- 
ception was held at the Park 
Restaurant overlooking the 
Falls, Mr. and Mrs, Stratton 
‘spent their honeymoon in New 
York City and will reside in 
Belleville, Ontario. 


‘The “Canadian” wishes Mr. 
Stratton and Mr. Munday, both 
members of the staff, and thelr 
wives health and happiness in 
their matrimonial venture. 


Mae ane, 
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FIRE PREVENTION WEEK— hour was taken up with sugges- 
GCTOBER 3RD TO 8TH tions and discussions of plans to 
ple 


available to our school @ large 
number of books from that 
source; making our own collec- 
tion of books easter of abcess to 
them, Never smoke in the gar- the puplis; and more Treading 
age, barn, or attic, nor in bed, Suldance: 
BeRemove rubbish, waste papers The above quotation ‘suggests 
‘nd all unnecessary combustible to our astonished mentality and 
atMerlals, Provide metal ash somewhat opaque conception 
and trash cans, Burn rubbish the meaning that the faculty at 
only in a safely covered brick or the Rochester school finds it dif- 
thetal incinerator, Watch the ficult to satisfy the craving of 
fire. S their puplls for books and other 
‘Examine ali stoves, furnaces, reading matter. To think of 
and smoke pipes to make sure thelr own library and the great 
they are safe and well away from Rochester Public Library -belng 
woodwork or other burnable ma- inadequate to supply the de- 
terials. Have needed repairs mand! We would like to know 
made at once. from our old and esteemed 
Value the advice of your fire friend, Thomas C. Forrester, 
chief who says that many fires what sort of culture they use 
fre caused by dirty or defective at thelr fine school to grow and 
chimneys, Have the chimney develop such insatiable reading 
Cleaned regularly, and have all appetites among thelr pupils. 
detects repaired. Now, here we practice “reading 
‘Escape the danger of flamm- guidance.” Our teachers are ex~ 
able quid fires and explosions pected to take their classes to the 


Put lighted matches and 
smokes out before you threw 
them away: Keep matches where 
small children cannot 


by keeping no gasoline in the jiprary and help them select types 
them mon, but thelr predominant 


house. Do dry cleaning with books and then encourage 
safe liquids or send the work to jn the reading of the books selec- 
the cleaner. Never start flres teq. But you can lead a horse to 
with Kerosene. water but you can not always 
Notify the electric company of make him drink. If you could 
electrical trouble and the @8 persuade our pupils to make @ 
company of gas leaks. Replace turn-over about every fortnight 
“blown” fuses with neW ONeS of gil the (for them) 
—not with pennies. AVO1d pooks in the cases of cur brary, 
homemade wiring jobs. Don’t without resorting to the'great 
look for gas leaks with’a match. University of Oklahoma Ubrary, 
‘Teach everyone ip the family we would be happy. 
to be careful of fire, to wal It has always been our impres- 
stoves, fireplaces, electric {roN8 sion that the cultivation of the 
aes ee nour reading habit among deat pupils 
causes, and every day to'remove {c°q problem as old as Our pro- 
ld rae papers ans cher Tub- fession and yet Is perpetually 
I. . The question of its solution 
Tireproot your home as far as EW: The queso A i eer 
possible by fire-safe roofing, us pedagogues. If all the time 
ure stopping in hollow walls ovatiable for helpful reading in 
and partitions to stop the spread one week were thus utilized by 
| of flame, and a non-combustible erén pupit able to read profitably 
basement ceiling. ‘among the nearly twenty thou- 
Inquire of your fire chief, sand pupils in our American 
\\ when buying a fire ex er, schools for the deaf, it would 
to be sure of getting the right aggregate a number of bright, 
Kind, Don't hesitate to ask your happy days equalling the time It 
firemen whenever you have takes for the earth to make fully 
questions of fire prevention. —_ten or more trips around the sun 
Remember always where the onits orbit. Believe tt or not. 
nearest fire alarm is and th 
how td send an alarm “if tele- prone, Sn earacines 
phoning, be sure the address 15 and papers is about the last 
clearly understood. Use a neigh- thing the common-nun of deaf 
bour’s phone rather than one in“ pupiis voluntarily resort to, We 
the burning building. ‘once heard 9 man of good native 
‘Explain to everyone: in the intelligence say that the ordin: 
house what to do in case of fire, ary book pc about as 
how to put out fire in clothing much attraction for him as a 
by wrapping In a rug or blanket, snake, He kept at a safe dis- 
what to do when grease catches tance. This is largely true of 
fire in the kitchen. many of our déat pupils, expec- 
‘Save life and property from ially of the male kind. They 
needless destruction by fire by keep at a safe distance. In other 
keeping the principles of fire. words, to induce some of them 
prevention always In mind and to come sniffing around we have 
never taking a chance with fire. to sugar-coat our proffered 
—+ reading matter, 
THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF rien they do pick up a paper 
READING AMONG THE DEAF or magazine the matter that 
‘The Rochester Advocate, pub-* attracts the first attention of 
Wished at the Rochester, New many is the sports news or the 
York, School for the Deaf, in its advertisements. Recently one 
intest issue reports thelr March of our intermediate girls saw an 
faculty meeting. A part of the advertisement, in some peri- 


report of proceedings is as fol- odical, by an eastern mail order. 


lows: “The latter part of the concern of a remnant dry goods 


C mh 


package aasttenn’ to her arrived 
at the ur post office. When 
opened, it was found to contain 
some scraps of old goods, not 
one of thém large enough to 
make her a respectable smock. 
"Though this is an exaggerated 
instance, It may serve a3 @ mea- 
sure of the good some deaf pu- 
pils get out of undirected read- 
ing. How to encourage our pu- 


that will continue to puxale tea- 
chers of the deaf-more or less, 
always, But teachers of hearing 
children are compelled to strug- 
gle with the same problem. 80 
we should not become dis- 


couraged. 
—Dr. J. W. Blattner—The Deat 
Oklahoman. 
—_———. 
TWO TEACHER TYPES 

In my recent class visitations 
“I have come to this conclu- 
alon:— ‘ 

Teachers may be divided into 
two kinds. Of course, the two 
Daye many. traits in com- 


tendencies are distinct. 

‘One class of teachers gives 
attention to the errors and 
short-comings of students. She 


‘The other type of teacher 
looks for the good in pupils. She 
thinks and talks about the 
things that are right She 
would tell the boy in the illus 
tration used above that his spell- 
ing was almost perfect, but that 
he must always remember ‘to 
make the vowel in the middle 
an “a” 

I heard about 9 teacher who 
was noted for always seeing 
something good about what a pu- 
pil sald in class. One time a 
boy's answer was so absurd that 
the others wondered what en- 
couraging remark the teacher 
could possibly make. She called 
the lad by name and said pleas- 
antly, “I'm sure that I under- 
stand what you mean.” 

In my opinion tae teacher who 
sees the good in her pupils 
and in thelr work, who talks 
about the good and seeks to 


build upon it, is the one who at-" 


tains real success. 

—Journal of Education. 
peti rmnieles 
ADVANCING STANDARDS OF 
EDUCATIONAL TRAINING IN 
SERVICE 
‘The Superintendents who bo- 
gin to count thelr service by 
decades rather than years can 


these none is more 

than the steadily rising stan- 
dards of educational preparation 
required of teachers of the deat. 
‘Twenty years ago the proportion 
of teachers of the deaf having 
only high school education and 
one year of special training was 
very large. The efforts of the 


adoption of two years of college 
credits as the minimum entrance 
requirement of such depart- 
ments was most helpful. ‘The 


normal 
training centers to lengthen the 
period of training from one to. 
two years, meanwhile encourag- 
ing continued study toward col- 
leginte degrees, and of others 
to require a degree as a pre-re~" 
quisite of beginning their normal 
training course of one year has 
also been helpful. a 
‘The further efforts of both the 
‘Association and of the Conven- 
tion to put in effect an adequate 
aystem of authoritative certific- 
ation of teachers has been effec- 
‘tive also in the same direction. 
"The cumulative indirect effect 


school, 

other schools a similar effort to 
meet the rising atandards of ed- 
‘ucational requirements, All these 
indications of a sound and sub- 
stantial progress are most grati- 
tying to all concerned. —Ex. 

es sab ics 


Announcement is made-of the 


he superintendency of the 
School for the Deaf, Saskatoon, 
im succession to Mr, E. G. Peter- 
s0n, M.A, who resigned to accept 
@ similar appointment in his na- 
live country, the United States. 
Bince August 27, 1948, Mr. Chat- 
win has been on the Jnspectoral 
staff of Saskatchewan. More re- 
cently he has lived in Saskatoon. 


Announcement is also made of 
the appointment of Miss Joyce 
Pridmore to the teaching staff of 
the School for the Deaf, Miss 
Pridmore, at the time of her ap- 
pointment, was primary teacher 
in the Indian Head Public 
School. During the last few 
years she has completed a course 
at Winnetks, Illinois, and also 
one under the direction of Dr. 
Amoss, Toronto, During the pre- 
cent summer she was in atten- 
dance at Ypsilantul, Michigan, 
taking special training in the 
teaching of deaf children. —Xx, 


‘The following pupils were ad- 
mitted in September for the 
first time: 

Alfred Fields—Windsor, 
Dorothy Guest—Denfield. 
Dorval Guthro—Taronto, 
Robert Hamer—St. Catharines, 
Dolors Henault—Woodstock. 
May Hedden—Dunnville. 

Anny Havrot—Kirkland Lake. 
Joyce Johnston—Peterborough. 
Sylvia Lavole—Dalton Mills. 
Jennie Meta—Welland, 

Allan Moffat—Cumberland. 
Ernie Rowe—Brighton, 
Douglas Scott—Mount Dennis 
‘Lula Vorvis—Guelph. 

James Ashley—Verona; 

Emily Wilson—Calabogie. 


ra 


wt has 


1937—e person who imparts in- 
formation to young children. 
Armed with a book and the rod 
of authority atte stands for sever- 
al hours a day in front of a class 
which she “teaches.” 
ing” is thought of as a verbal 
process in which the pupil par- 
Uietpates but litte. Te, is the 
teacher’s business to “teach.” 


be repeated verbatin or “in the 
pupil's own words” it Is “learn- 
eq” In this way the mind is 
“gtored” wth information. In- 
formation may be used per se, of 
its usefulness may consist merely 
tn the process of itn acquisition. 
If the process is sufficiently dif- 
ficult the mind is “trained.” 
One cannot visualize the tea- 
cher without visualizing, also, 
‘A class ta a homo- 


same amount in the same le 
of time, 


qe the members of the 
class are alike as to needs and 


they are successful. 
them are so good that the con- 
templation of thelr virtue gives 
one a delicious pain in the heart. 
‘The others are bad. They are 
the fly in the ointment, « thorn 
in the flesh, They require (and 
recelve) frequent correction, but 
they continue to behave badly in 
spite of the rod. They are not 
industrious, and they are not 
successtu. Tlo think. of them 
Bives one a pain in the neck. 


‘Though the class is a homo- 
geneous unit for purposes of In- 
struction, It is not a social unit. 
“Social” contacts are between 
teacher and pupil only. Com- 
munteation between pupils is 
discouraged. “Talking” 1s an 
offense, and takes place only fur- 
tively and by stealth. Social 
contacts between puplla are li- 
mited to the undirected pnpils 
activities of the playground. 
Children must be held in check 
while in school. -If not, they 
play. Play may be tolerated 
when there fs no serious work to 
be done, but it must not be 
allowed ‘to interfere with the 
gerlous business of 

~ *"qhe popular view, In @ word, 
sees the teacher as an imparter 
of information, an instructor of 
youth, m purveyor of “inert 


ideas.” She is seen a3 a “moul- 


of justice, a chastiser of the way- 
ae ee ee 
goading the to unwil- 
Ing effort. And it ts counted 
unto her for good that she 
treats ail children alike. 

‘The reality changes—the le- 
wend persists. But how has the 


picture altered? If our friend, Pompell 


‘the man in the street, spends a 
day or ao in the classroom of 
modern teacher, he may be 
somewhat bewildered by what he 
seea, The room might appear 
‘Yery much as it appeared in the 
days of hia youth—blackboards 


atmosphere of the place will be 
unfamiliar, and he will be sur- 
prised at the industry which he 
sees. 


‘The teacher is not “teaching.” 
A boy is showing to the class a 
number of pictures which’he has 
brought: from home. They are 
pipares of of volcanoes, This one, 

fs in Japan, The 
white at the top is snow. This 
volcano is a high mountain and 
has snow on it all the year round. 
‘The Japanese call this mountain 
Fujtyama. They like the shape 
of it and have drawn it in many 
of thelr pictures. Here ls a yol- 
cano in Hawall, and this one is 
in New Zealand Here is an- 
other one called Popocatapetl. 
‘The; names of these volcanoes 
“Krakatoa” 
ted. « 


A girl tells about a volcano in 
Italy. Her father told her about’ 
it last night at dinner. A long 
time ago it burled two cities. 
Her father had a book about it, 
and she has brought the book to 
school. She hasn't read all the 
book—It 1s too big—but she 
found where it tells about the 
ashes and the lava flowing down 
the sides: She reads this bit to 
the others and they listen with 
rapt attention. 


‘A third pupil contributes the 
information that there is » book 
in the classroom lbrary that. 
tells how volcanoes work. There 
is water under the ground. It 
gets so hot that the water turns 
into steam, and the mountain 
blows up. He volunteers to get 
the book and find the place. 


All this enthusiasm about vol- 
canoes has not come about by 
chance. It is part of an ordered 
and well co: 
been inspired b; 
arises from 
eruption of Mt. Pelee which she 
read to the class a few days be- 
fore. The pupils were so interes- 
ted at the time that they had 
eagerly accepted her suggestion 
of building a volcano of paper- 
pulp on the sand-table. 


The visitor sees the class at 
work. The project seems to have 
expanded somewhat. While one 
group are modelling the volcano, 
another group are painting lurid 
pictures of volcanoes in eruption. 
A long strip of building paper is 
stretched along one side of the 
room and some boys and girls are 


painting with coloured chalks. glete 


‘Two boys are making labels to 
put on a collection of volcanic 
rocks. A boy with a “sclentific” 


mind is making a series of dia- 
grammatic drawings of the vol- 
cano’s the 


form at that time. When the 
enterprise completion, 
Tatters of invitation will be sent. 
‘This teacher is not “an impar- 
ter of Information.” She ts ra- 
ther, "a director of pupils’ acti- 
vites.” It is not her function to 
do the thinking for the class, 
presenting the results of her 
though in a formalised “lesson.” 
‘Her buxiness, as she sees it, is to 
provide inspiration and material 
—and to see that the supply of 
neither fails. Yet she “guides” 
rather than “directs.” When it 
comes to the execution of the ac- 
tivity she has inspired, she steps 
out of the picture. She offers 
suggestion and help only where 
it ts required, thus proffering 
“{nstruction” for the satistac- 
tlon of a “felt need." ‘The mo- 
dern teacher no longer thinks of 
‘education in terms of knowledge 
to be acquired and facts to be 
stored. She knows the futility of 
“teaching” to children things 
that have no present value for 
them, however highly their fu- 


‘attitude to learn. To this end, 
only ideas and procedures that 
have a bearing on the child's na- 
tural activities of body or mind 
have a place in her programme. 


that ery out for solution. One's 
mind must be divested of me- 


ture of learning. Learning, 

celved in terms of the “reflex” 
and the “bond” is consistent 
with education thought of in 
terms of activity and experience. 
Activity requires direction. 
“Activity” for sake of “ activity” 
is as futile as going. for the sake 
of going, with no place to go. Ex- 
perience? Of course—but what 
experiences, and to what end? 
What are the “natural activi- 
ties" of the child? How is an 
“active” attitude of learning 
engendered? What is the place 


the teacher of a former 
generation “good conduct" was 
& means to an end. The “end” 
was-an orderly and quiet class- 
room in which “teaching” could 
proceed, and “learning” take 
place without distraction. The 
purpose of “good conduct” was 
fulfilled when this desirable con- 
dition was achieved. To secure 
this desired end, repressive and 
coercive “discipline,” employing 
fear as its basal motive when 
“necessary.” was approved. It 
was revolt against this concep- 
tion of discipline that revived 
the negative doctrine of “com- 
freedom with all its sterile 
cruelty. To impose on the child 
the task of selecting his own 
courses of action before he had 


arrived at an wareness of 
their consequences, remote or 
immediate, was to substitute one 
harshness for another. The 
child looked to the adult for 
direction and guidance; he was 
offered “freedom."" He asked 
for bread; he was given the alr. 

To the teacher of. today, “good 
conduct"—behaviour that pre- 


. Serves the proper balance be- 


tween what 1s consistent with 
the rights of the individual and 
what society may rightly de- 
mand from each of its members 
Is an end to be consciously 
striven for, At the outset, the 
nature of the child's social be- 
haviour Is prescribed and dic- 
tated. As he grows in his power 


the responsibility for what he | 


does, in his readiness to make 
wise use of freedom as it 1s ex- 
tended, precriptions and restric- 
tions are removed, one by one. 
The teacher designs that the 
pupil shall learn self-direction, 
self-control, and co-operation 
with his fellows. The develop- 
ment of these qualitles requires 
their practise in situations that 
demand their exercise, and the 
modern teacher makes purpose- 
ful use of such situations as 
they 

The modern teacher can no 
Jonger regard the children she 
teaches os a “class.” She sees 
them rather as inaividuals, each 
with his own needs to be served, 
his own capacities to be devel- 
oped, his own tastes and inter- 
ests to be respected and fostered. 
Herein, the teacher's changing 
role offers its greatest challenge. 
‘The challenge cannot be met by 
the blind application of pedago- 
gical abstractions, however ex- 
cellent. It Is to be met only by 
understanding the child. 


pastes scthoim' 
A GOOD VOCATION FOR THE 
» ‘DEAF 

I know five deat people off 
hand in this country who have 
learned photoengraving and are 
making good at {t. One of them 
living in Chicago Is said to be 
making $300.00 a month. ‘There 
is a dearth of photoengravers. 
Have you seen the new magazine, 
Life? It is profuse with pictures, 
you have of course noticed. Ma- 
gazines and newspapers in 
general are carrying more and 
more pictures. That means 
more photoengraving. Then 
there are color pictures, They 
require three Impressions or- 
dinarily, meaning three cuts for 
each picture. There's still more 
photoengraving for you. Noend 
in sight. 

The New Jersey School and 
perhaps one or two other schools 
teach photoengraving. = —Ex. 


—— et 
WHEN MISTAKES ARE MADE. 

Have you ever noticed when a 
garage man makes a mistake, he 
adds it on your bill; when a car- 
penter makes a mistake, it's Just 
what he expected; when a prea- 
cher makes a mistake, nobody 
knows the difference; when a 
lawyer makes a mistake, it was 
just what he wanted, because he 
has a chance to try the case all 
over again; when a judge makes 
a mistake, it becomes the law of 
the land: when a doctor makes 
a mistake, he buries {t; but when 
the editor makes a -mistake— 
good night!—Ex. 


onesie 
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Page 8 
WHAT THE TEACHER SHOULD 
KNOW ABOUT EAR, TO! 


(Continued from page one ) 


waves to the nerve terminals in 
the inner ear, and thence by the 
auditory nerve to the brain: 


4. Defects in hearing may be 
edusedby— 
(a) Obstruction of the au- 
ditory canal by wax or 
foretgn bodies or swell- 

ings. 


(bJ} Diseases of the middle 
ear, which destroy the 
drum and the relation- 
ship of the small bones. 

(c) Interference with the au- 
ditory nerve, 


6. Sound \waves may reach 
the auditory nerve by being 
conveyed: through the bony 
structures of the skull, when the 
normal path is obstructed or 
destroyed. In these cases child~ 
ren often keep thelr mouths 
open to “hear better.” 


6. There ts a direct passage 
from the throat to the middle 
ear called the eustachian tube: 
‘This. passage serves to equalize 
the air pressure on both sides of 
the drum, It may become parti- 
ally closed by inflammation or 
other obstruction, such as over- 


, developed adenolds. It is also a 


channel through which infec- 
ton from diseases of the throat 
‘make thelr way into the middle 
ear, frequently causing an 
abscess. This abscess may burst 


ving 
toa serfous brain infection (me- 
ningitis). In these cases, lancing 
of the drum early may mini- 
mize the damage to the drum, 
diminish the danger of other 
serlous complications und thus 
lessen the degree of defective 
hearing that may follow. Symp- 
toms of middle ear infection are 
pain, fever and sometimes vo- 
miting. Such cases should be 
referred to a physician at once. 


Children should be taught to 
«blow the nose gently. Any ob- 
struction in the nasal passages 
if the nose is blown too vigor- 
“ously may force infection into 
the eustachian tube. 


7. Infection of the outer ear 
canal may be caused by picking 
the ear with the finger nail, 
hairpin or other instryment. 
Safe advice is to “pick yole ear 
only with your elbow,” 

8. Most deafness Is the result 
of ear infections starting in the 
first ten years of life. The di- 
seases most commonly giving 
rise to these infections are mea- 
sles, scarlet fever, tonsilitis and 
colds. Special care should be 
taken‘in the care of such cases 
to prevent the infection spread- 
ing to the middle ear. It ts es- 
timated that at least 5 per cent 
of school children are hard of 
hearing. 

®. Achild may be deaf in one 
ear only. This child should be 
seated in the classroom with the 
good ear toward the teacher. 

10. Some children hear cer- 
tain sound waves better than 
other waves. Where there is any 
doubt, the child should have a 
special examination. 


,. 
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11. Mental retardation is fre- diseases as diphtheria, measles, 


NSILS quently due to defective 
‘There 


12. Defective hearing 
give rise to psychiatric problems 
such as behaviour Is0- 
lation from companions with re- 
sulting unhappiness, introversion 
or inferiority ‘Mis- 
takes made by the hard of hear- 
ing should never be ridiculed by 
teacher or pupils, 

13. The normal child should 
hear thé “wnispered voice” with 
either ear at a distance of twen- 
ty ‘feet, and should at least be 
able to hear the ordinary con- 
versational voice clearly, with 
elther ear, at the back of the 
room. All children should be 
tested by the teacher or -the 
school nurse at least every two 
years. Cases of defective hear- 
ing should be dealt with as fol- 
lows— fe 

{a) Recommended for me- 

dical examination. 

(b) Placed in a front seat. 

(c) Taught Up-reading in 

severe cases. (In these 
eases the teacher should 
be careful to face the pu- 
pil and speak slowly when 
imparting important in- 
formation or asking ques- 
tions.) 

(a) May need some indlvidu- 

al coaching In studies. 

(e) Retested at intervals to 
progress of 


(t) Given vocational advice 
sultable to the handicap. 
4. DI 1g ears may heal 
‘up quickly if given prompt and 
efficient treatment; otherwise 
the condition may become chro- 
nic. The chronic cases are apt 
to discharge after every fresh 
cold. The discharge frequently 
becomes very offensive. Such 
cases should be referred to the 
physician for special treatment: 
15. The “boxing” of ears is 
entirely out of date. It some- 
Umes causes a ruptured ear 
drum. 


TONSILS 

1. The tonsils are two oval 
shaped soft masses of glandu- 
lar tissue, one on either side of 
the throat at the back of the 
tongue. They are marked by de- 
pressions which are the openings 
of crypts or pits. ‘They are sup- 
posed to act as policemen in pro- 
teeting the body ugainst the in- 
wasion of disease germs. 

2. They may become so en- 
larged as to obstruct swallowing 
or interfere with speech, in 
which case even though not di- 
seased, they should be removed. 

3. The crypts. may collect 
food particles, which, mixed with 
mucus, saliva and germs, cause 
decomposition and may give a 
foul odor to the breath If the 
erypts remain open, this decom- 
posed debris is expressed into 
the mouth In small, whitish, of- 
fensive particles. If the openings 
of the crypts become closed, this 
decomposing material sets up an 
inflammation, giving rise to one 
form of tonsilitis. 

4. Inflammation of the ton- 
ails may also be caused by such 


and swollen frequently covered 


may With white spots or membranes. 


‘In some attacks of tonsilitis an 
abscess forms behind the tonsils, 
giving rise to the condition call- 
ed_quinsy. 

5. Moat forms of tonsilitis are 
readily communicated to others 
by direct or indirect contact. 

Direct contact may occur 
through kissing, coughing or 
sneezing. 

Indirect contact may decur 
through a milk- supply, aed oe 
septic sore throat or scarlet fe- 
yer, where those” handling the 
milk may be effected. It may 
also occur through dishes, towels, 
pencils, ete. 

8. Germs or their poisons 
(toxins) entering through the 
tonsils may cause serious trouble 
in other parts of the body, such 
as the heart, chest, joints, mus- 
cles, kidneys, eyes, akin, stomach, 
gallbladder, ears and nervous 
~system. In some of these cases 
the surface of the tonsil may 
not show any great sign of dis- 
ease, but careful examination 
will usually discover foci of in- 
fection deep down in the tonsil 

One third of all cases of rheu- 
matism start from diseased ton- 
sils, and rheumatism is the cause 
of 40 per cent of all heart dis- 
ease: hence the importance of 
early discovery and removal of 
diseased tonsils. 


7. Tonsils are probably’ dis- 
eased and should be referred to 
‘a physician when the following 
signs and symptoms appear,— 

(a) Frequent attacks of sore 
throat with swollen tonstl- 
Jar glands. (These glands 
are found just below the 
Jaw and can be felt and 
seen in the neck. 

(b) Frequent colds. 

(c) Frequent earache. 

(a) Discharging ears. 

(e) Rheumatic attacks. 

(1) Growing pains, 

(8) Chorea. (St. 
Dance.) 

(h) An attack of quinsy. 

(1) Loss of weight, appetite 
and energy, where no 
other cause is aparent. 

() Anaemia: 

8, CHOREA(St. Vitus Dance). 
‘This condition 1s usually attri- 
buted to a rheumatic tendency 
in the patient, and in such cases 
the tonsils, when at all suspic- 
fous, should te removed. The 
condition usually develops very 
insidiously and often occurs in 
the brightest children. It should 
be suspected when the following 
symptoms are noticed,— 

(a) Changes in disposition. 

(bo) Irritability. 

(e) Muscle incoordination; 
Shown in early stages 
by the dropping of pencils, 
‘spoons, dishes, etc., also by 
gradual deterioration of 
handwriting. 

—Bhown in later stages by 
irregular, Jerky, uncon- 
trollable movements of 
various parts of the body. 


Vitus 


(4) Emotional instability, 
(©) Weakness, loss of weight, 
anaemia. 


9. Tonsils may be removed at 
any - of the year, but, unless 
there Js urgency, the following 
points should be considered — 


(8) Avold the season of epl- 
demics. 


(b) Allow at least two or 
weeks after an at- 
tack of tonsillitis or cold. 


(c) Not advisable before 2% 
years of age, unless for 
Very spectal reasons, 

10. The necessity for, and the 
time and method of removal, as 
well'as the choice of anaesthetic 
are matters to be left to the 
Judgment of the attending phy- 
slean, 


ADENOIDS: 

1. Adenoids are bundles of 
glandular tissue similar to ton- 
sils and are situated behind the 
nasal passages at the upper part, 
of the throat. 


2. Normally, lke the tonsils, 
they act as filters in preventing 
disease-germs, dust, ete, in 
breathed air, from entering far- 
ther into the body. They may 
interfere with health either by 
overgrowth or by becoming dl- 
seased as In the case of tonsils. 
Diseased tonsils and diseased, 
adenoids are usually, though 
not always, associated. 


3. When overdeveloped they 
may obstruct the nasal passages 
40 that the patient becomes a 
mouth breather, or they may 
obstruct the opening into the 
eustachian tube, thus interfering 
with the air pressure in the mid- 
dle ear and causing a defect in 
hearing. When diseased, they 
may spread the infection 
through the eustachian tube to 
the middle ear, causing an 
abscess. 


4. Obstruction to the nasal 
passages May result in snoring 
when the patient is sleeping, and 
may interfere with his sense of 
smell. It may also give a “na- 
sal” twang to the voice. 


5. Diseased adenoids may be 
suspected and should be referred 
to the physiclan when the fol- 
lowing signs or symptoms ap- 
pear: 

(a) Chronic nasal discharge, 
(b) Earache or running 
ears. 


(c) Frequent colds or bron- 
chitis. 


(4) Droppings of mucus in 
the back of the throat. 


(e) Difficulty in hearing. 
(1) Mouth breathing. 


&. When diseased or enlarged 
adenolds are not removed, many 
children so affected show a char- 
acteristic facial form and ex- 
pression. This may be partially 
due to obstruction of the alr 
passages, or in part due to an 
absorption into the system of an 
oversecretion of the adenoids 
tissue.” These children are fre- 
quently dull In appearance and 
retarded mentally so’ that-early 
remov.J of the adenoids in such 
cases ts most important, 
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ADVENTURES OF THE FAMILY sharply, “how could anyone like “whom have you brought to- “You see,” she explained cheer- 
WHO LIVED INASHOE —to feel badly?” day?” : fully, “my hands are too shaky to 


By CECILIA M. CALDWELL 
It was Thanksgiving Day, and 


no more perfect day could be man. 
imagined 


for setting apart to 
give thanks to the Creator for all 
beautiful things. Against a deep 
blue sky, the flaming reds and 
yellows of the forest trees stood 
out ina mass of glory. Here and 
there a scarlet maple chose a 
background of spruce and pine 
as though to draw even more at- 
tention to ite brilliance. The 
Lace children had worked hard 
during the harvest months, and 
now the fruits of thelr labour 
were safely stored away in cellar 
and roothouse. Such piles of 
purple-tinted turnips, potatoes, 
cabbage, carrots and great gol- 
den pumpkins! Some of the 
latter had made the’ treat of 
the year for Thanksgiving Day, 
for it was one of the very rare 
occasions when the Laces were 


“treated to ple. 


Everybody seemed happy on 


~ this colourful day, that 1s every- 


aus ainmerstne “chii@edt ad “ue 


started off for 9 walk through 
the woods. How they loved the 
crackle of dry leaves under their 
feet, and what fun it was to step 
suddenly into a hidden hollow 
and find themselves plunged Into 
leaves up to their knee! Soon 
the little party separated into 
groups, the girls to play house in 
‘the leaves, and the boys to hunt 
for nuts. Only Dorothy kept 
wandering on by herself. She 
walked and walked, paying no 
heed to where she was going, un- 
til at last, thoroughly tired, she 
flung herself on the ground. All 
day she had felt she had no rea- 
zon to be particularly thankful, 
and now she cried a little, but 
after all, what was the use ‘of 
crying when there was nobody 
around to offer a little sympa- 
thy? The woods seemed very 
still, and suddenly rather lonely. 

“Enjoying misery?” asked a 
voice, apparently coming from 
nowhere. 

Dorothy Jooked ground startl- 
ed. At Orst she could see no one. 
‘Then she spied a tiny person 
with a face rather like that of a 
mischievous boy, perched on a 
huge granite boulder near by. 
He waz dressed all in green with 
@ green cap which had a fea- 
ther stuck jauntily through the 
top. 

“Some people do, you know,” 
he continued gravely. 

“Do what?" asked Dorothy, 
forgetting his question in her 
surprise. 


“Enjoy belng miserable.” an- 
awered the Green Elf. “They 
like to feel sad and sorry for 


themselves.” 
“Nonsense,” said Dorothy 


“Then what were you crying 
about just now?” asked the little 


Dorothy hesitated then she 
wanted to go to 


“Who's Cousin Belle, and why 
did you want to go there?” he 
enquired, 

“Cousin Belle is — why she’s 
Cousin Belle, that’s alk” said 
Dorothy, “and she’s the gran- 
dest person. She can draw and 
paint, and every time she visits 
us she gives me lessons, and I 
love to draw too, and now she’s 
sent for Joan to come and spend 
the winter with her, and I want- 
ed to go, and I think she might 
have asked me.” 

“Phew!” sald the Green Elf, 
drawing a long breath, “ what 
a lot of ‘ands'!" But as Dorothy 
had started to cry again, he went 
on more kindly. 

“Why did she invite, Joan?” 

“Because,” sobbed Dorothy. 
“because Joan isn't ve1 eae: 


her back and legs and Cousin 
Belle thought a city doctor 
might help her.” 

see,” said the Green Elf. 
“Then if you had gone and Joan 
had stayed at home and been 
MM this winter, you wouldn't 
have minded, I suppose?” 

“Of course I would,” sald Dor- 
cathy indignantly. 

“Then why cry if Joan is go- 
ing to be made well?” he asked 
gently. 

“It's so dull here,” said Doro- 
thy in a low voice. “I want to go 
to the city where there are big 
bulldings, and street-cars, and 
not just trees and trees.” 

The Green Elf sat quietly for 
a few minutes considering this, 
and somehow he didn't look like 
a mischievous boy any longer, 
but more like a kindly old gent- 
Teman. He seemgd to think the 
problem was beyond him, for 
presently he sald: “Let’s go over 
and tell Mother Goose all about 
it She may be able to help us.” 

He leaped lightly down from 
the big rock, seized Dorothy's 
hand and drew her quickly a- 
long through the woods. In a 
very short time they came out 
to a clearing which Dorothy 
could not remember having seen 
before the Green Elf led her up 
to the door of a charming cott- 
age where a crimson-leafed vine 
climbed over a wide porch. Mo- 
ther Goose opened the door. She 
looked lke a beautiful autumn 
Jeaf herself with a deep yellow 
gown, a small red apron and a 
pair of red shoes with silver 
buckles. A white frilly cap rest- 
ed on her grey hair. 

“Well, EM," she said kindly, 


“A ttle girl in trouble," sald 
the Elf, and proceeded to tell 
her story, with a few words on 
the side which Dorothy did not 
hear. As she listened, Mother 
Goose nodded her head wisely 
from time to time. 

“How would you like to go for 

{ttle trip with me. my dear?” 
She asked. 

Ob, I don't think Mother 
would let me.” replied Dorothy, 
“thank you just the same,” she 
added ‘suddenly remembering 
her manners. 

“I think she would,” sald Mo- 
ther Goose. “I know your mo- 
ther quite well but I'l send my 
son Jack over with a message to 
tell her we'll be back by supper 
time. Elf, harness up the gan- 
der, please,” she commanded. 

Away went the Green Elf, and 
by the time Mother Goose had 
put on her big hat with the 
pointed crown, he was at the 
door leading a gander as large 
as an aeroplane beside the tiny 


Smit ts "ccose sat down on the 
gander's back and placed Doro- 
thy in front of her. She gather- 
ed up the reins, and off they 
went, soaring gently and grad- 
ually higher and higher into the 
air. Dorothy was a little fright- 
ened at first and wished she had 
stayed with the Green Elf, but 
soon she forgot everything else 
in the Joy of riding so smoothly 
above the tree-tops. 

It seemed no tlme until the 
gander had flown down to the 
roof of a large building. Mother 
Goose tied the reins around a 
chimney. and in a trice Doro- 
thy found herself walking up 
the path to the door of the 
building. In some strange way. 
Mother Goose had changed, too. 
Her yellow dress was now brown, 
and reminded Dorothy of a glas- 
sy oak leaf. She had just time 
to wonder where the frilly white 
cap had gone when they found 
themselves in a large room full 
of boys and girls. Dorothy look- 
ed around curiously. Then she 
saw that all the children in the 
room were all cripples. Some 
were sitting in blg chairs, some 
in bed, and one or two were 
leaning on crutches. 

“Well, dears, how are you to- 
day?” ‘asked Mother Goose 


The children greeted her with 
8 cry of joy. 

“I've brought a visitor and I'd 
like to show her how you spend 
your time,” she said. 

The little patients were de- 
lighted to show her what they 
had done. Some had birds and 
animals carved out of wood: 
some had drawings and paint 
ings; some had no handwork. 


hold small things like knitting 
needles or paint brushes, but I 
can read well, so I tell stories 
while the others are working. . 
Could the visitor tell us a story 
today! 


“Do my dear," urged Mother 
Goose, “tell them about your 
brothers and sisters and your 
home.” 

80 Dorothy told them all about 
the old Shoe House with its big 
family, and about the game they 
played In the fields and woods; 
about the crystal spring where 
the watercress grew, and the 
nuts both boys and squirrels 
were gathering. 

“Oh,” sald Stella, the little girl 
with the weak hands, “How lucky 
you are to live in such a place. I 
wish I could see the spring.” 

“I'd Uke to swim in the creek,” 
sald Tommy. 

“I'd like to see the rows,” sald 
Johnny. “I've never seen a co 

“You haven't!" exclaimed 
Dorothy in surprise, but you.ve 
made a wooden one!” 

“Oh, yes” said Johnny. “We 
have a teacher who comes in 
every day, and she tells about the 
animals and birds and teaches 
us how to carve and paint them.” 

“Till try to draw a picture o1 
our cow when I get home and 
send it to you.” promised Doro- 
thy. 

“Will you send me a picture of 
a dalsy field?” asked a little girl 
who Jay in bed “I like to pre- 
tend I'm lying in the green gras> 
with daisies and buttercups all 
around.” 

“Id like a picture of your 
house,” called another. 

“Why, I'd be busy all winter 
painting pictures” laughed Doro- 
thy, “but I'd love to do it. Do 
you suppose I could?” she asked, 
turning to Mother Goose, : 

“Of course you could, my dear.” 
answered Mother Goose, “You 
could bring all kinds of joy into 
the lives of these little folks.” 

“Write us some letters too, 
please,” cried the patients as 
Dorothy and Mother Goose sald 
good 
low noisy the street-cars 
are,” remarked Dorothy as they 
went down the path. “I be- 
Ueve ofter all I'd rather be home 
where I can hear the frogs and 
the birds” 

Mother Goose nodded and 
smiled, and as they seated them- 
selves again on the gander she 
waved her magic wand. Off they 
flew and it seemd but the twink- 
ling of an eye until they were at 
the Shoe House. 

“That's the most wonderful 
ride I ever had.” said Dorothy 
happily as she descended from 
the gander's back. “Thank you 
very much, Mother Goose,” and 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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THE MENTALLY RETARDED methods of Instruction as may 
CHILD AND THE TEACHER be, pombe to tasure’the' child's 

. By CHARLES 8, BERRY development. ‘very fact 
‘The teacher of the elementary he is mentally retarded means 


that he requires differential 
sirrerty pupte one on two meu, treatment. Yet the Lives of thou- 


retarded children who are ®&nds of such children have been 


unable to keep up with the other blighted because of a blind faith prey 


in traditional subject matter and 
Ree ee ee eg enay “methods of instruction. The 


physician changes the treatment 
Beate, seldom wetting beyond ‘nen he findg the patient is not 
reaching the age when they can Tecovering, Can the teacher do 
Jeave school. Disheartened by re- !€s3? Courses of study and meth- 
peated failure, with thelr great- ods of Instruction are but means 
est potentialities undeveloped, to an end—the development of 


t of school to be- the child. : 
a 
society. Yet under right condi~ child is more lke the normal 


- 4 .tlons of training the vast ma- child in physicial traits than in 


ority of mentally retarded Mental traits, the aim of educa- 
‘thildred develop\into law-abid- ‘on ts to prepare him to com- 
ing eftizens wholly or in part pete with normal Individuals in 
self-supporting. that kind of manual work which 

Mentally retarded children can requires the least intelligence, 
usually be trained most success- that Js, in unskilled labor, and to 
fully in special classes, But find satisfaction in the soctal 
since few of the smaller cities Will live, He will be a follower, 
have special classes, the mental- life of the group with which he 
ly retarded child is compelled to not a leader, and he will earn his 
took to the regular grade teacher ae with his hands, not with 
for training and instruction. The his head. 
development of his possibilities Without health, strength, en- 
becomes her responsibility, She dUrance, motor coordination, and 
should feel just as responsible the ability to get along with 
for the education of the men- one’s fellows, failure 1s “iInevit- 
tally retarded child as she now able even in unskilled labor. 
feels for the child who is not Hence, health instruction, phy- 
mentally retarded. Unfortun- sical training, games, and a wide 
ately many teachers believe Variety of manual activities are 
either that the mentally retar- Of great importance in the edu- 
ded child is not worth educating cation of the mentally retarded 
or that they are not responsible child. Judgment and reasoning, 
for his education. Through the 41 which he is wenkest, are to be 
enactment and enforcement of developed through physical and 
compulsory attendance laws, mot > and “much” use 
society has expressed Its belief 16 to be made of the substitutes 
that every child is worth educat- for reasoning and judgment, viz, 
ing. ,The function of the teach- imitation, memory, and habit. 
er 1s'to educate the child, Just Find out’all you can about the 
as the function of the physician child and start with what he 
Is to save the patient. A teach- knows and is able to do regard- 
er's attitude that the mentally less of his previous grade stand- 
retarded child ts not worth edu- ing. 
cating is worse than a phys!- Since the mentally retarded 
clan's attitude that the patient's child generaly learns more slow- 
Wfe is not worth saving, since ly and forgets more quickly than 
unlike the patient, the child has the average child, teach him 
no choice. He 1s at the mercy only the things he needs to know 
of the teacher.. and usually not before he needs 

It is true that the teacher % know them. That which 1s in 
alone may not be able to develop constant use Is easily retained. 
the “potentialities of a given Walking and talking, once 
child. In that event she should learned, are not forgotten. 
turn to others for assistance, 
Just as the physiclan when in child. His defects and failures 
doubt suggests: consultation. should not be discussed in his 
‘The diMcult case 1s a challenge presence. fs 
to the physician, and he takéy Let the mentally retarded 
Great pride in its cure. In like child run errands and perform 
manner the mentally retarded simple tasks. Cleaning windows 
child 1s’ a challenge to the and blackboards, picking up 
teacher who should take great papers, emptying waste-paper 
pride inv his development. Daskets,sxasting 8 Janitor, sxe 

some of the things he can do al 

hee teehee ape ace tet acho! which will assist in the 
strength instead of the weak “evelopment of good habits and 
ness of the mentally retarded ‘ight attitudes The parents 
child. Frequently he is required should be encouraged to assign 
to spend so much time on the specific tasks at home for the 
school studies for which he has Child to perform regularly. 
the ieast aptitude that he does It is important that the teach- 
not have time to acquire pro- er treat the mentally retarded 
ficiency in those for which he child with such consideration 
has the greatest aptitude. De- that he will be accepted by the 
led the satisfaction of success other children in the room as a 
and discouraged by repeated member of their group. If she 
failure, he leaves school to find will ask them t6 assist him to his 
thet soclety 1s interested only work, they will soon understand 
in what he can do, not in what him and begin to feel some re- 


he may go forward at his own schools, wherein they wore edu- 
rate and have the opportunity of cated and trained in the practice 
doing the things in\which he is of different tradee, have engaged 
most interested and for which he in other occupations, and. the 
has the.greatest aptitude. In question has been asked: 
pinuaing Ue aeogra, the teach- don't they follow the trades they 
er should remember that she is were taught through so many 
paring him for life, not for years of thelr school days?” 
the high school. In his case there ‘The answer would seem quite 
4s Uttle-or no relation between imcult; but it is easy, 
the two. However, the mentally ‘The deaf boy does not begin to 
retarded child should-be encour- learn his trade with the same 
aged to'work with normal chil- advantages os the hearing boy 
dren in all activities where be possesses. His deafness has 
ean do so without humiliation or been an obstacle to his mental 
discouragement. advancement, so, that when he 
At the end of the semester. or ‘starts school, he is at least five 
year it 1s usually better to have years behind boys of the same 
the mentally retarded child goon age who can hear. He does not 
into the next grade “with his at the outset of his trade edu- 
group even though he Is not pre- cation have a proper sense of 
pared to do.the-work of that responsibility, 
grade, Thus he is kept with his 


The previous teacher can give ‘They spend about the same 
the new teacher the benefit of number of hours in a week as an 
her experience and assist In ordinary hearing apprentice ser- 


teeship without the educational 
In teaching academic subjects equipment that 1s demanded of 
make much use ‘of concrete hearing apprentices at the be- 
Mustrative material, and use any ginning. 
methods that promise results, When the deaf boy leaves 
Most of the reading of the cchool, or graduates, he discovers 
mentally retarded. individual is skepticism among employers of 
for practical Information, not for ckilled workmen, that is a bar- 
pleasure. Hence stress the read- rier to his employment—he Is de- 
ing of the words it 1s mportant prived of the chance to demon- 


Respect the personality of the - 


‘he cannot do. 
‘The teacher shouid make such 


sponsibility for his progress, 
It is desirable to formulate an 


to know, such as go, stop, push, 


Lend danger, poison, etc. ., Teach’ 


to read newspaper head- 
Unes, want ads, notices, bill re~ 
ceipts, etc, 

Teaching phonics and gram- 
mar to the mentally retarded 
child fs usually a waste of time, 

Devote much time to the im- 
provement of oral expression. 

In arithmetic teach only that 


which he wilt use—counting. ¢ 


measuring, making change, and 
solving simple problems of daily 
Ate. See that he has constant 
practice in using what he ts 
taught. 

In writing, place the emphasis 
on legibility, not on speed. Give 
him much ‘practice in wri 
Personal and business Ietters., 

In geography, history, and 
civics, start with the community 
in which he lives, 

‘The mentally retarded child, 
like every other child, must win 
his own way, but this he cannot 
do unless he is taught how to 
Participate in the games or social 
activities of other children, how 
to be helpful and how to show 
appreciation for help -recetved. 
‘The bad-mannered, selfish child 
stands alone, but the apprecia- 
tive, unselfish child never lacks 
friends, 

The goal of education for the 
mentally retarded, as for boys 
and girls in general ts to teach 
them how to live happily and 
Successfully with thelr fellows. 
The Ohio Schools, 
— 

WHY BOYS CHANGE TRADES 

‘The Deaf Mutes’ Journal of 
November 15, 1936 contained the 
following editorial, which hits 
the nai! on the head. 


strate his ability, 

TEls any wonder that he takes 
the first job that ts offered, whe- 
ther or not It Js along lines that 
he was Instructed in during his 
school days. ‘ 

For the time given to thelr in- 
truction, the deaf boys do very 
well. If they are taught right 
in the beginning; if they.da not 
skip the fundamentals; if their 
m teachers do not tgnore 
or minimize their efforts—in a 
Word, if all the school depart- 
ments properly coordinate, the 
after life will be a credit to the 
institutions wherein their schoo! 
days were passed.” 

We wish to stress the Journals’ 
words “If they are taught right 
in the beginning; if they do not 
skip the fundamentals; if thelr 
classroom teachers do not ignore 
or minimize their efforts." 

Also we would add that shop 
Instructors should cultivate in 
the pupils the right attitude to- 
ward the work that is to be their 
Mfe work: They should be given 
a definite idea ax to what they 
may expect what employers are 
likely to think of them—that 
possibly they will be prejudiced 
until they have been showo— 
and that if a boy falls to make 
good when given an opportunity 
to remove this prejudice he will 
only add to its strength, with 
the result that the employers 
will think all deaf workers are 
incompetent. 

‘The solution to the short shop 
hours problem seems to be post- 
graduate work, wherein pupils 
spend the entire day in the 
shops. We have tried this, and 
80 far not one of the pupils who 


changes in thé regular course of individual program for the men- 
study and:in the so-called best tally retarded child tn order that 


has taken advantage of it has 
“It has frequently been point- failed to follow his trade after 
ed out that puplls on leaving the schoo. —The Silent Observer. 
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Puplis’ Locals 
SENIOR SCHOOL 
Thanksgiving Day 1937 

It was oa beautiful day on 

ving Day but It was eo 

Uttle foggy and cold in the early 

morning. We knew that it would 

be warm after breakfast and it 
was. 


Fred Wilson and Jimmy Perry this 


came here the day before 
‘Thanksgiving Day. ‘We were 
glad to see them and ahook 
hands with them. 

After breakfast on Thanks- 
giving Day we saked Fred and 
Jimmy if they would like to be 
captains for the Volley-ball 
teams before they went home 
‘They agreed. They picked.their 
teams and started to play. 
Jimmy's team won 3 to 0. I was 
on his team. We had a swell 
Ume, After playing volley-ball 
Bobble, Steve, Bruce and I de- 
cided to play tennis. Bobble 
was my partner but we lost. 
‘The score was S—2. I was tired 
out when the game was over and 

{t down on the grass with 

itam, Bobbie, Bruce and 
Steve. We were planning what 
to do In the afternoon. We de- 
cided to play softball with the 


In the afternoon Bobbie and I 
were the captains. My team was 


“Betbankful” and Hob's 
‘ My team won 
the game 1: . It was @ good 


game. We made the girls and 


boys who were watching, the, 


game laugh and cheer. 

At pight about 7 o'clock we 
were going to have a party In 
the assembly-room. We got 
dressed up after supper and 
went over to the assembly-room. 
When we got there Ruth McKi- 
trick asked me what the boys 
and girls wanted to do. We asked 


them, They decided to play’ 


“Squirrel ‘Treeing.” They did 
and so did I. ‘They Uked that 
Game but I didn’t but I pretend- 
ed that I did, 

‘The next game was called 
“French Tag.” We did like that 
Game and enjoyed It. The last 
game was “Forfelt.” We enjoyed 
this game for a long time. 
Everybody sald they liked that 
game best of all. After playing 
games, we played cards and then 
had lunch. We had cocoa, kisses, 
sandwiches and apples. 

After the party was over 
everybody said they enjoyed 
themselves, ‘They thanked Miss 
Handley and Mr. Clare for the 
good time they gave us\on our 
‘Thanksgiving Holliday. We all 
went to bed and soon were fast 
asleep. —Kenneth Ansley, 3A Sr. 

When I came back for the new 
term some men were fixing the 
drains and making other repairs. 
‘They bave made new sidewalks 
and repainted the school now. I 
am taking printing and business 
this year. I like printing very 
mueh. 

A great many people have vi- 
aited the school lately. Some 
have come in buses and some in 
cars. Mr. Morrison has shown 
them over nearly all of the 
School Mr, Cunningham chose 
the volley ball teams about a 
week ago. There nave only been 


“four games as yet. It has been 
very cold and sometimes very, 
—John Taylor, 3A. 8r. 


0.8.D, Deafeats BO.L 7-6 

On Thursday, October 4 we 
played our second exhibition 
game of rugby against the B.C. 
1. & V. 8, of Belleville. They had 
defeated us in'the first game but 
game was different. The 
B.C. 1. opened the scoring by 
getting « touchdown on Melynks 
fumble. Walton, the O. 8. D. 
Kicker, made the first point 
when he kicked the ball over 
the posts. At the first quarter 
the score was S—I in favor of 
B.C.L team. The score changed 
t half time when Grasiano 
scored » touchdown. The score 
was 0.8.D. 6, B.C.1. 5 ‘at half 
time, In the 3rd quarter the 
score waa B.C.1.6, 0.8.D.6, tle, 
The final quarter found that we 
had given the B,C. I. lads some- 
thing to be afrald of, when we 
had only three minutes to play. 
Walton kicked the ball again to 
score the winning point for the 
0.8.D, The score ended with 
the score being O. 8. D.-7, B.C. 
L-6, We were glad because 
it was the frat exhibition game 
of rugby we have won. this year, 
—Tom Blower, 3A Br. 


2A. BR. 
A Motor Trip to Vancouver, B.C. 


Last August my mother, uncle, 
Mr, Burney, a friend, and I left 
illiam to visit our relatives 
in Britiah Columbla. Wi 


‘Weatminster, where we met my 
two aunts and uncles, We spent 
a few days visiting at Uncle Sey- 
man’s, then we went to Vancou- 
ver, I noticed that there were’ 
& great many Japanese there. 
Vancouver is a very large 
city. Uncle Seyman and Aunt 
Nellie took me to Stanley Park. 
It ts @ very lovely park, There 
Were many very, large trees. In 
one tree there is a dig hole in 
the trunk. We stood in the hole 
and uncle took our pictures, 
Then he drove his car Into the 
tree and took our pictures again, 
We went around the park and 
saw many totem poles and other 
things. Uncle showed me the 
big building where hal worked. 
One day mother and I got up and 
went to Vancouver harbor. Mo- 
ther bought tickets for us. We 
went on @ steamer called “Prin- 
cess Kathleen” to Victoria. It 
took nine or ten hours to make 
the trip and we enjoyed It very 
much. A guide took us around 
and showed us the interes 
places. A few days later we went 
to Vancouver harbor to see a big 
ocean liner, It was the “Empress 
of Japan.” We went on the ship 
and looked all over it It was 
very lovely. I wished I could 
ride In it but I couldn't, We 
visited in Vancouver for two 
weeks and in United States for 
one week, 


‘When we were returning home, 
we went to Yellowstone Park. 
‘There we saw a Geyser, a foun- 
tain and many other things. As 


we were driving along, we saw 


On september 8th. we came to 
school from home. We had a 
special nurse. Every morning 
and afternoon we had our tem- 
peratures taken. Mr. Morrison 
didn't allow us to go to the city 
or church because of infantile 

. We bad two motion 
pictures which Mr. Morrison 
bought or us, in the assembly- 
room. The features were called 


Devil Is A Sissy.” They were 
both good shows. On October 


and got ready 
at the Belle to see “Lost Horl- 
zon." The other day, we went 
to see “Souls At Sea.” It was 
very good but sad. 
—Catherine Cuthane. 


On October the sixteenth I 
Was very much surprised to see 
my mother and father. They 
came to see my sister, May, and 
me. They also wanted to know 
how my arm got sore. I ex- 
plained to them about my arm. 
‘We went to the baby residence 
where May was, May cried when 
she saw her daddy and mother. 
‘Mother and daddy went to see 
Miss Fitzgerald and they were 
talking about my arm. My par- 
ents were not able to stay here 
very. long. I could hardly be- 
Heve that they came here to 
see ua, but May and X were very 
happy to see them. 

—Anna Hedden. 


Last Saturday Jean Mc Laren 
and I went with the other girls 
to the Belle Theatre. The pic- 
ture was called “Souls At Sea” 
and it was very good but sad. 
Gary Cooper and George Raft 
played in it, They acted very 
well. Some of the girls cried a 
little because the picture made 
them sad. We liked it very much 
and we hope that Gary and 
George will play in another pic- 
ture and that It will be in Belle- 
ville soon. —Lillian Pratley. 


On Oct. 7th at 4 o'clock we 
played rugby against the B.C. I. 
The B. C. I. won by the score of 
16—0. The 0.8 D. boys on de- 
fence were weak so the B.C. I. 
ran through very easily. It was 
our first game. Burns was a 
good player for the B.C. 1 He 
4s playing rugby with Belleville. 
Mr. Cunningham told us that we 
would play with the B.C. L 
again. - —Stephen Graziano. 


When we returned to school in 
September, we missed the big 


s 
3 
5 
gE. 
A 
a 


ting girls who stayed at home very 


much and our old monitors too. 
‘They were Kathleen Hales first, 
Helen Hallman second, and Do- 
rothy Antonow third. They were 


very good tous. They also made I 


us feel very happy. This year 
we have new monitors. They 
are: Dorothy Antonow first, 
Kathleeg Darling second, and 
Ruth McKitrick third. We all 
hope ' that they will be good 
Monitors all the time. We want 
to help them if we can. 

—Ruth Shore. 


in the water. Jack 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
4a, Int. 
My Sammer Holldays 
On July 25 Glen and I went to 


~Grandpa’s and Aunt's farm for 


three and a half weeks, I helped 
my grandpa on the farm. Every 
morning and night Aunt and, 
grindpa milked three cows, They 
have four calves and five pigs. 
Glen and I petted. two kittens 
&nd two cats. I fed them every 
day. A brown cat was sick and 
died. It was fourteen years old. 
‘Two kittens were half a year old. 
A gray cat was a year and a half 
old, It had three baby kittens. 
Glen washed the dishes. I 
carried some wood into the 
stove. I chopped the wood. 
Grandpa, Aunt, Glen and I went, 
to fix the fences because the 
cows jumped over the fences 
sometimes. We went to church 
with my cousin. We had a good 
time on the farm, 
~—Carder Wilson. 
Last summer my father and I 
went to Toronto. We went to 
See two ball games against New- 
ark. The Maple Leafs won two 
games. The score was 3 — Zand 
2—1. In the first game Davis 
was pitcher and in the second 
game Berly was pitcher. We 
were glad." We cheered. We 
went home. My father drove 
his car. .One day Jack Harding 
and I’went to Fenelon Falls for 
@ holiday. Jack and I went 
fishing. I got seven or elght 
small fish, I threw them away 
a dig. 
fish. He lost it in the water. We 
went to Jack's uncle's house, 
After supper Jack's dog, Jack 
and I went for a swim, It was 
warm. I did not lke It because 
there were many stones. We 
came back to’my home. We had 
a good time. —Allen Boadway. 
‘On June 17th. I rode in my fa- 
ther's car with my family to Pe- 
tawawa Camp from Kingston, 
My father.and some other sol- 
diers worked there very hard. 
‘The boys, my brother Ronald and 
I went swimming in Petawawa 
River near the woods. We play- 
ed tag, We had lots of fun, We 
have a cabin in Petawawa camp. 
My family and I slept there. 
We saw many. many logs in the 
Petawawa River. ‘They came 
from the Ottawa River. We saw 
@ saw mill near the river. My 
sister Vera played with my cat. 
Its name is Fluffy. I like Flufty 
very much. Sometimes Fluffy 
caught mice, birds and other 
things Fluffy is a clever ‘cat. 
It 1s bluck and white. E 
On August 26 my brother Ron- 
ald was a soldier He is 16 years 
old. He worked very hard. He 
was very happy. We were proud 
of him. On Sept. ist we came 
back to Kingston from Petawa- 
wa camp. We had lots of fun 
at Petawawa camp. - * 
—Raymond Cork. 
In August there was a big 
Exhibition in Ottawa. One day 
went to the Exhibition with 
my mother, brother and one 
friend. I rode on the Ferris 
Wheel, caterpillar and other 
things. Then we went to the 
big show. For a long time we 
watched the girls dancing. We 
stayed there about three or four 
and a half hours. At night there 


(Continued on page 6) 
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continent, is maintained largely 
at the direct expense of the De- 
partmeat The teaching and su- 
pervising staffs have been se- 
lected with the greatest care, 
and, even in these times of f- 
nancial stress, expenditures have 
not been stinted in the matter of 
edequate. equipment 
for the Schoo! and personal come 
forts for the pupils. 

From observation of the work 


mi. of the School I was greatly im- 


pressed by the progress belng 
made in the academic classrooms 
and in the. vocational ahops, by 
the vigorous enjoyment with 
which. both girls and boys en- 
gaged in vartous forms of sport, 
and, most of all, by the happy 
spirit prevailing everywhere 
throughout the School. 
> LJ, SIMPSON, 


Minister of Education. 


‘THE MINISTER OF 
EDUCATION 
| ‘The Honourable L. J. Simpson, 


M. D., Minister of Education for 
the Province of Ontario from 
1934 to 1937 was re-elected on 
October 6, as member for Centre 
Simcoe. In the Government 
announced soon after the elec- 
tion by the Honourable Mitchell 
F, Hepburn, Premier, Dr. simp- 
s0n continues in pffice as Mini- 
ster of Education. A message 
trom the Minister, written for 
publication in the new Handbook 
of Information, issued last year, 
appears below. 

Message From the Minister of 

Eéueation 
‘The Department of Education 
for Ontario is deeply interested 
in the matter of affording ade- 
quate educational facilities to 
handicapped children through- 

‘out the Province. It Is recog- 

nized that these boys and girls 

are worthy of every considera- 

‘tion, and that, only through the 

provision of the best possible 

B form of training, can they be 
compensated for natural losses 
and enabled to take their proper 
places in society. 

In several of the larger cen- 
tres, where such organization 
becomes possible. oral classes in 
public and vocational schools 
have been established for the 
deaf, so that pupils may continue 

1 their normal home and social re- 
lations white pursuing an educa- 
tion. 

i + For deaf children who are un- 
able to take advantage of such 
classes this splendid school plant, 
which is among the best on the 


+ 

We are indebted to The Can- 
adian Red Cross Junior for two 
articles appearing in this issue 
of The Canadian. “The Care of 
Your Pets” by Art Thorne which 
was published In the October 
number was also taken. from 
this excellent magazine. Rub- 
Ushed monthly by the Canadl- 
an Red Cross Society, this jour- 
nal is sent to every boy and girl 
telonging to the Junior Red 
Cross: in all the provinces of 
Canada, 

——. 
EDUCATION ACT — ENGLAND 
(Deaf Children) 

On April 29th, 1937, the Royal 
Assent was giyen to the, Bdgea- 
tion BUl (Deaf Children) in| 
duced into the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. .W. R. Duckworth, 
M. P,, the member for Man- 


chester. 


‘The New Act, in effect, amends 
the Education Act of 1921, which 
specifically excluded deat chil- 
dren until seven years of age 
from the laws of compulsory 
school attendance. That clause 
will not operate arter April 1st, 
1938, when the new Act comes 
into force; thereafter the sta- 
tutory age of admission to 
school for all deaf children will 
be the same as that in the case 
of hearing children, that is, five 
years of age. 

So ended an agitation which 
has persisted, n one form or 
nother, for over thirty years. 

‘Ihe Blind and Deat Educa- 
tion Act of 1893, following the 
Royal Comriission, made obliga- 
tory the attendance of deat 
children at schoo! from seven 
to sixteen years of age and sub- 
sequent Education Acts’ have re- 
talned these ages as the limits 
for compulsory school atten- 
dance. Under the regulations of 
the Board of Education the Lo- 
cal Education Authorities have 
had for some years permissive 
Powers to provide education 
from the age of two and to con- 
tinue, at Trade Schools, the 
training of a deat boy or girl, up 
to the age of nineteen. These 
powers, though optional, have 
been increasingly exercised by 
the Authorities, especially with 
regard to the years of earlier 
education. But the fact has re- 
mained that a large number of 
deaf. children owing to the un- 
willingness of the Authorities or 


parents to take advantage of the 
permission clause, have been de- 
prived of the right to early edu- 
cation, and the College Is to be 


the remedying of this injustice. 
—The Teacher of the Deaf, 


England. 
. 
MT. AIRY SCHOOL, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr, Harry B, Brown, editor of 
the Mt. Alry World for the ses- 
sions of 1935-36, and 1936-37 has 
been succeeded by Mr, John M, 
‘McBweeny. 

“Besides being Principal of 
the Vocational Section of the 
school, Mr. Brown has been ap- 
pointed Placement OMcer.” 

“The Placement Bureay ‘was 
created by the Board of Direc- 
tors to promote the employment 
of graduates of the school's vo- 
cational classes.” 

‘The Mt, Airy World. 
—+—— 
ELIZABETH A. WILLOUGHBY 


South Cayuga. There we were 
Joined by friends from Dunn- 
ville and Galt ana a grand total 
of forty-five sat down to supper. 

The bathing beach off Lake 
‘Brie was just near by so every 
one hurried down to the water 
where a very jolly time was spent 
with dips in the warm water. 
Pictures, fun and frolic filled in 


arrangements for this very hap- 
py outing. 

‘Mr, and Mra, Morton, formerly 
of Portage La Prairie, are now 
living in Dundas. Mr. Morton 
has built himself a small house 
and they are now quite settled 
in thelr new home. 

Mr. and Mra, Morton come in 
to attend our meetings quite fre- 
quently. The- regular Sunday 
afternoon meetings re-opened 
on Sent, 11th in the Club Room 
of Centenary Church. The 
Thanksgiving service by Mr. 
Gleadow was especially Interest 


Many old friends in the dis- ‘nr. 


trict of Miss Elizabeth A. Will- 
oughby will sincerely regret to 
learn of her death which occur- 
red at Berkeley, California, on 
Monday, ‘September 27. For 
some time she had been making 
her home in that city. _ 

The late Miss Willoughby went 
to Belleville on November 15, 
1908, to assume the position of 
matron at the Gntarlo School 
for the Deaf and she most efM- 
ciently filled the position until 
the year 1025 when she retired. 
At the school was popnisr 
and highly esteemed by the pu- 
pils and the members of the tea- 
ching staff, and in the city she 
was with many friends. 
While a resident of Belleville she 
was a faithful member of Bt. 
‘Thomas’ Church and took an ac 
tive part in the work of the pa- 
nish organizations. 

Miss Willoughby came from 
Colborne, Ontario. She was a 
sister of the late Dr. Willoughby 
of Colhorne. Mr. Arthur Willo- 
ughby, of Colborne, is a nephew 
Of the late Miss ¥illoughby. In- 
terment was made at Berkeley, 
California, 

: ——. 

HAMILTON 

‘The Hamilton Social Club held 
the first meeting of the season 
on Oct. 15th. The election of of- 
ficers took place and Mr, N, L. 
Gleadow was again chosen to 
carry on as leader of the club. 
‘The Committee remains pret! 


much the same except that Jack 
Harrison withdrew from the se- 
cretary-ship ahd Mrs. Norman. 
Gleadow ts taking that up, and 
Mr. Jack Moreland has become 8 
member of the Committee. The 
minutes of last season's meetings 
were read by Mr. Jack Harrison 
and dates of the Club meetings 
and various entertainments were 
discussed for the coming year, 


On June 27th a big picnic was 
arranged between the deaf 
friends of Dunnville and those 
of Hamilton, It was a rather 
cloudy cool morning but that did 
not spoil the day for {t turned 
out nice later. Nearly. all the 
Hamilton deaf were taken in mo- 
tor cars ta the beautiful home of 
Mr. and Mra. Douglas Peel of 


Mr. and Mrs, Howard W. Breen 
recently announced the engage- 
ment of thelr elder daughter 
Monica Beatrice to Mr. William 
Jobn F, Mason of this eity. The 
marriage is to take place on Sa- 
turday October 23rd, In St. Tho- 
mas Anglican Church. There 
have been numerous showers 
held.in her honor and several 
presentations. The Sewing Club 
members each contributed and 


known and liked by the deaf and 
fre frequently seen at our social 
gatherings. We all hope that 
they will continue their pleasant 
associations after their marriage 
and we all join in wishing them 
the best of luck. much joy and 
happiness. 


‘We were all pleasantly sur- 
prised when Mrs. Watt of Toron- 
to accompanied her husband to 
our service on Sunday Oct, 17th. 
‘Mr. Watt gave a very Interesting, 
sermon and there was a large at- 
tendance. Mr, Watt took as his 


‘Ex. texts the 100th psalm, James 3rd, 


and Ephesians 4-21-32. Mrs, 
‘Taylor.and Mrs. Gleadow render- 
ed in signs the well known hymn 
“Softly and Tenderly Jesus is 
Calling.” 


Hamilton Social Club Will not 
hold any Hallowe'en party this 
year owning to so many being 


ty held in other places. We really 


find ft dificult to decide which 
place to go to and the one moet 
Ukely to give the best entertain- 
ment. —G. M. Gleadow. 
—— 
NO ONE 
‘A negro preacher called on a 
white minister and found the 


latter writing. “What you do- 
In’?” asked the colored parson. 
“Tm my notes for 


next Sunday's sermon.” 

“I guttinly nevah would do 
that. Don't you know the debil 
is looking ‘right ovah your 
shouldah an’ knows everything 
you gwin t’ say? Now, I don't 
make no notes, and when | gets 
up to talk, neither me nor the 
debil himself knows what I'm 
gwine t’ say.” om 


Ontario Association of the Desf 


SCHOCL MOTTO: “The greatest 
happiness is found in mak- 


ing others happy.’ 


‘The names and addresses of 
alxteen new pupils were given in 
the October issue of The Canadi- 
an. Since October ‘Ist ttie fol- 
lowing pupils have been admit- 
ted: 


Raymond Boivin — Ottawa. 


Kathleen Bruno — Toronto. 
Gwerdolyn Calvin — Aylmer. 
Rose Chupak —- Oshawa. 
James Driscoll -— Oshawa. 
Gordon Etty — Burk's Falls. 


Jacqueline Ruble — Cochrane. 
Dorothy Thomas — Cornwall, 

‘The ages of the new pupils on 
entering are: 


S years of age — 4 pupils. 
6 years of age — 5 pupils. 
years of age — 5 pupils. 
years of age — 2 pupils. 


years of age — 1 pupil. 


es 
ASSOCIATION MEETING 

On Oct. 12, 1937, "the second 
meeting of the Assoclation of 
Teachers and Instructors of the 
Deaf was held in the Assembly 
room. : 

The meeting was opened by 
singing, “God Save the King.” 

After the minutes of the p: 
vious meeting were read and a- 
doped. a humorous touch was 
given the meeting when Miss 
Reld introduced a telegram con- 
gratillating Mr. E. B. Lally, BA. 
on his recent acquisition of a 
degree from Queens. 

‘Then followed a mock convo- 
cation. Mr, W. J. Morrison pre- 
sented Mr. Lally with a large 
diploma bearing the names and 
s0 called positions occupied by 
the various members of the 
‘Association. 

‘The degree thus having been 
conferred Mr. Lally was officially 
and formally robed. The cere- 
mony was much enjoyed by all. 

In order to have the teachers 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
folk dances taken by the chil- 
dren, It was decided to spend a 
few minutes at each meeting for 
the singing and dancing of these 
songs. Miss Tett and Mr. Gor- 
don led the singing while Miss 
Keeler ably conducted the folk 
dances. 


‘Mr. Gordon then provided 
some interesting and amusing 
entertainment with some movies 
taken by him during the sum- 
mer holidays. The Coronation 
pletures were also much enjoyed 
and all showed thelr apprecia- 


.Hon by a hearty round of ap- 


Plause. —R. Van Allen, 


“~ 


BOY'S ATHLETICS. 
Santor Boys’ Football 


Inter School Football 
Renewing their -feud of four 
years standing the boys from 
Queen Mary’ School took the 
firat game of the series on our 
grounds by a 2-0 score. The 
second game at Queen Mary 
School had to be called in the 
second period on account of rain. 
In the third encounter.on Oct. 15 
the O. 8. D, came into thelr own 
with a 4-2 win ‘fhese games [Ml 
between the O. 8, D. Juniors and 
Mr. “Pairman’s stalwarts trom 
Queen Mary School are an an- 
nual friendly feud between the 
two schools. ‘They are usually 
closely’ contested battles and are 
very much enjoyed by both 
‘teams.’ ; 


The boys on the O. 8. D. team 
Uhls year are; G Hood, C. Grazi- 
ano, R. Burrows, R. Cork, R. God- 
den, D. Donovan, G. Owen, T. 


Best, J. Brown, A. Hazlitt, T. 
George, G. Calder, A. Boadway, 
J. Quinnell, B. Styles, N. Wedge, 
P. Thibault. 


Senior Rugby 
The Senlor boys are playing 
rugby again this fall. The fact 
that there are not enough boys 


score 15-0. As this was the first 
game of the season for both 
teams it was loose ball at times. 
However the B. C. I. boys fully 
earned their victory. The 0. 8. 
D. falled to capitalize on their 
chances when in scoring position. 
sareariearts 
0. 8 D—7 B.C. 1-6 


‘Turning the tables: on their 


bed & b hom eda ioe conquerors of the week before 
C. 0.8.8. A. and restricted their the ©. S. D. rugby squad came 
games to exhibition games with {rom behind on Thursday Oct. 14 
other schools. A number of other '% te the score In the third quar- 
schools have synified thar de- ‘er and go on to win in a truly 
sire to play and games are story-book fashion. B. C. L 
arranged with B. C.°I, St. Mi- scored an easy touchdown in the 
chael’s Academy, Albert College Sst few minutes of play when 
and Trenton High SchoolgTo ‘hey SE) .B OLB 
date two games have been play. fumble and put it over for a ma- 
ed with BC. 1 jor score which was not con- 
verted. From then until the end 

eat of the game the deaf boys 
B.C.1—15 0.8.D—# fought an uphill bate and not 
In the first game the ©. 8, D.-untll the end of the third.quar- 
suffered defeat to the tune of 15 ter did they solve the B. C. I. 
to 0 at the hands of their stron- defence. Plerce, captain of the 
gest opponents, the Belleville team. and Melynk, right half, 
Collegiate. ‘The game was play- made huge gains on line plunges 
ed on the O. 8. D. gridiron on and finally worked the ball up to 
Thursday, October 7. Play re- scoring position from where 
mained very even during the Graziano took it over on a 
firat quarter and for twelve quarter-back sneak. ‘The con- 
minutes of the second with nel- vert missed and the score was 
ther team able to score; but just tied. The Collegiate boys forged 
before the half ended B. G. I. ahead once more when Kiniski 
recured the ball on an O. 8 D. was rouged but O. 8. D. got an- 
fumble and broke through for other point tq knot the count a- 
@ major score. Another fumble gain when Walton kicked to the 
in the last half gave B.C. I. dead line soon after. Then in 
another 5 points which they fail- the dying moments of the game 
ed to convert. In the last quar- Walton kicked a fifty yard spiral 
ter they secured thelr only earn- for the last and winning point. 
ed touchdown making the final It was a hard-fought game and 


a well-deserved win—stout fel- 
Jas. To plck out any star in the 
Une-up would be unfair. Every 
man was in there fighting. To 
the line, May. Micetick, Mar- 
shall, Blower McAnulty, Bartu 
and Ansley as well as the back- 
fleld go much of the credit for 
the win. Their defense was atr- 
tight. 

‘The players: Flying wing—w. 
Kinski. Halves—B. Pierce, M. 
Melynk, E. Walton. Quarter—S. 
Graziano, Snap—T. Blower. In- 
sides—J. Anulty, G. Marshall. 
Middles—J. Micetick. N. Bartu. 
Cutsides—K. Ansiey, B. May. 
Alternates—L. Fowier. G. Ro- 
berteon, F. Mair, J. Barton, M. 
Murphy, H. Bryant, R. Hamer. 


Horse-Shoe Pitching 

New flood lights have teen in- 
stalled on the horse-pitching 
courts this year and a ladder 
tournament in both Junior and 
Senlor sections is telng iun of. 
‘The tournament will end on 
Oct. 22 and the top team on that 
day will be awarded individual 
crests. 


Volley-Ball 

Volley-ball season was offi- 
clally opened on Wednesday, 
Oct. 13. Schedules have been. 
drawn up in Jun.or and Senior 
boys sections. Intermediates will 
foliow In the near future. 
The names of the boys on the 
different teams will be given at 

a future date. 
—F. Cunningham, 
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Pupils’ Locals 
? INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 3) 


“ Yurek., 


My.sunt and uncle went for a 
trip to see my family on July tat, tmes, 
unt gaye new roller skates 
me from her and my aunt 


aunt Elste's house for two weeks. 
‘Verna and J went to the carnival 
We rode on the Ferris wheel. 
My uncle Ernie gave 50 cents 
each to us. I got tickets for the 
cireus. We had a good time. 
My cousin Ernest drove my cou- 
sin Verna, Roy, my girl friend 
anid me in his car one night We 
went swimming:in the salt water 
? pool We pald 15 cents to go 
dn the pool. We went to a cafe. 
‘My cousin Ernie bought big hot 
dogs and pop for us. We ate 
them. ‘They were good. We 
went home at 10 o'clock. My 
cousin Ernest told my aunt Ethel 
that I took a high dive, We 

“had a good time 
—Mary Churchill. 


“one day last summer my uncle 
phoned to my Aunt that he 
‘wanted me to go to Noelville near 

“North Bay with them. On Ba- 
turday afternoon my aunt and 
uncle came over ‘to my place 
from Detroit and took me in 
thetr car. We rode over to my 
aunt's home in Tecumseh. At 
night I went to ‘sleep on the 
chesterfield and I woke up at 
12,15 p. m. and got dressed. We 


breakfast next day’ then lett: 
I was very sorry for my uncle 
because he did not gleep for 2 
days. On Sunday night we ar- 
rived in North Bay and Callander 
and I saw many pictures of the 
five babies. My uncle looked for 
Noelville and his car almost fell ‘ 
off the road because It skidded. 
‘My aunt was angry and frigh- 
tened because she did not want 
to get hurt. We laughed very 
hard because my small cousin 
cried and was frightened. We 
arrived at Noelville safely at 
night. We had a cottage on the 
lake. We were very tired and 
went to bed. In the early morn- 
ing the sun was shining and it 
was pretty. We drové to a 
woman's place to get a pail of 
water. Then we came back to 
the cottage. In the afternoon we 
went fishing. I got 24 fish. ‘My 
aunt cooked them for supper. 
I like them very much. 

After a few days, in the morn- 
ing we drove away down to Cal- 
lander. We visited the Quints. 
‘We saw a nurse playing with 
them. I brought my camera 
and wanted to take a picture of 
them, but a gard did not let me 
take one. I was so disappointéd. 
‘Their house and lawn were very 
nice. After a while my aunt 


x 
bought three post cards of the 
Quints and « pennant of Cal- 
lander for me, I liked it there 
very much, —Eleancr Charron. 


On June 18, mother and I went 
to Rotge River to seo my alster 
Viola. I was much surpriad that 
iy sinter Viola bad baby gil 


Viola, mother § 
show at the Lanoéster Theatre 
sometimes. The Ahows were 
very good. One diy my brother 
Joe came to River from 
Detroit. He in Detrolt. 
We had supper. At o'clock Joe 
and I went to thé show. Mother 
and I came back to Windsor on 
July 5. We had a good time on 
our vacation. We stayed in 
Rouge River for 18 days. 

—Lilllan ‘Bourdeau. 


‘One day, last summer Eleanor, 
Vetta and I went to Lake Erie 
with the deaf boys and girls, I 
did not swim because I had a 
sore leg. I saw many ships in 
Lake Erie. A deaf boy gave some 
pop and Ice cream to me. The 
deat boys played baseball. I 
went home. I had a good time. I 
played with my kitten. Its name 
1s Topsy. My yellow bird sang 

every mor and afternoon. 


alts name is Dick. I rode on my 


bicycle. One day in July my 
family and I rode on the Bob-lo 
boat in the Detroit River. We 
went to Bob-lo park. I rode on 
& swing aeroplane. We went 
ome. Maureen and Vetta came 
tomy home. Maureen's mother 
talked to my mother. Vetta, 
Maureen and I looked at my kit- 
ten. Maureen liked it. She 
petted it. They went home. My 
family and I went to the show 
at the Capitol. ‘The feature was 
“Elephant Boy.” —Gordon Owen. 


On August 22 my Aunt Della, 
Uncle Wilfred, mother and I 
went to Buck Lake. Uncle 
brought two tents for three 
days. Mother and I went swim- 
ming. We saw two loons swim- 
ming. Two men tried to shoot 
Ahem but the loons flew away 
“from the water near the house. 
‘They wanted to try to shoot 
them and bring them home. We 
went for a plente. I went swim- 
ming. Then I got dressed. I 
was cold. Then we hed lunch, 
‘We had sandwiches, pie, lemon- 
ade, bread, devilled 
black tea and other things. We 
were full. I wanted to 
swimming again but it rained. 

On Sept. 4th Mrs. Heath took 
Sam and me to Tweed and we 
saw a small bear climbing up In 
a tree. A big bear was in a cage, 
Some people came to see St It 
was cross. It bit a men's hand. 
‘He went to the hospital in Tam- 
worth. It hurt very much. He 
stayed there for four weeks, 

Phyllis Thompson. 


TONIOR CLASSES 


Preparatory L Jr, 


Lula Vorvis was delighted to 
see her mother and father when 
they visited her this week. 


C 


‘Wilson's aunt and uncle, 


Jimmie Driscoll's father, m0- 
ther, aunt and two brothers 
to see him on Sunday. He was 
a very happy little boy. 


Clarence Ashley was pleased to | 


receive a large parcel of ureful 
clothing from his mother. He 
got a new coat, toque, mitts, 
socks, sweater and underwear. 


Floyd Doyle recetved a large 
box of suckers and cakes from 
his father. Floyd treated his 
class-mates to a colored sucker, 


Leondrd Nicol's mother and 
father will visit him on Saturday 
Oct. 23. Leonard is anxiously 
waiting and will be very happy, 
to see his parents. 


Preparatory II. Jr. 


Tan McComb was delighted to 
have a birthday party last week. 
His parents very kindly provided 
the money for the treat for Ian 
and his classmates and all en- 
Joyed it and are grateful to Mr. 
and Mrs, McComb, 


Bobble Lock 1s seven to-day 
and is very much excited about 
his party which will be this af: 
ternoon, 


+Nina Woodbeck was pleased 
to receive sugh = nice box from 
home this week. 


Mary Alice Lee Is proud of the 
new winter coat her mother sent 
her. 


Preparatory IIL Jr. 


Uncle Harry and Aunt Josale 
came to see me on Tuesday. I 
was glad tosee them. Aunt Jes- 
sie gave me ten cents. 

—Dolly Wilson. 

I got a box from home. I got 
some warm underwear, a pair 
of overshoes, a game and a book 
of funnies. ‘I like them. 

—Charlie Sands. 

Many doctors came to see our 
school. -They came in two big 
orange buses. The bus driver 
told us to come and see the bus. 
‘We got into the bus, We sat 
down. We liked it. . 

—Florence Dawe, 


Grade I 

Last Wednesday was my bro- 
ther’s birthday. His name is 
Jules. I sent him a birthday 
card. “To-morrow will be Rosa's 
birthday. I sent her a birthday 
card too. —Dorothy St, Dennis, 


‘Yesterday Miss Nurse told us 
a story about “Cinder the Cat.” 
It was about Cinder's home. We 
Uked it. —Betty Bergeron. 


I got a Hallowe'en costume 
from my mother ae a7 


ts a Soldier Boy sult, I got a 
mask and a lantern too. 
—Bert Pollington. 


Preparatory 1. Jr. 

Elvin Wilson was very happy 
to have his aunt and uncle Mr, 
and Mrs. O'Neil to visit him. His 
aunt gave him five cents, 


Buddy Steelé got two dollars 
from his Grandfather. Buddy 
gets the funny papers every 
week. 


Jean MacDougall got a letter 
from her mother. There was a 
picture for each of her class- 
mates, 


Pees Btoneham got the 


J. two big bars, 
Faomueline w Mi very happy. 
Freparatory II. Sr. 


Miss Ford bought » new shirt 
for me. Two women came to 


Diy, ab raat" Bage. ee 


“we aunt and uncle came yes- 
terday, My aunt gave me ten 
oan —Donald Wilson, 

fe ,went up stairs to Miss 
pursed ide’s bathroom. We saw 
‘a tnchise trap on the floor. There 
was ‘bome cheese on It. Perhaps 

& mouse wilt come. 
—Richard Ellerbeck. 

Margaret got a card from her 
grandma. I got five cents and 
@ necklace from my mother. 

—Joyce Bouck. 

Dorothy ©., Joyce, Dorothy P., 
Margaret and I went downtown 
with Miss Handley yesterday 
afternoon, We saw a big jack~ 
o-lantern, many false faces, 
Paper hats, and nolse makers. 
We. saw many dogs. We saw 
many babled. 

‘We went Into four stores, Miss 
Handley bought candles, bis- 
cults and a belt. Joyce and 
Dorothy P. bought tomato juice, 
pop and candies. Dorothy O., 
‘Margaret and I bought pop and 
candies, We saw many toys. 

- —Barbara Waller, 


Preparatory Ill. Sr. 

On October’8 we had a party 
for my birthday, I waa ten years 
old. Mother sent me.a box. 
She sent me a ring, a hair bend 
and some stockings. Some peo- 
ple came to see our party. We 
had Ice cream, cake, grapes and 
candies. I blew out the candies. 
We had a nice party. 

Dorothy Anderson. 

Last Monday Daisy, Jean and 
I went home with Miss Sweet- 
nam. We went to a church 
supper. We had a good supper. 
Many people were. there. We 
had a very good time. 

—Freda Cupples. 

‘My brother Hobbie is in the 
hospital. He had an operation. 
Tam sorry for him. 1 sent him 
@ funny card. 

—Jean Colquhoun. 

I got a doll from the firemen 
downtown. It's name ts Stella, 
It has on a yellow dress and 
bonnet. It has on white and 
yellow socks and black stioes. It 
has blue eyes. The firemen are 
very kind to me. They gave ten 
cents to me before. My father is 
a fireman in Sudbury. 

—Audrey Cleland. 

Blanche, Erla, Audrey and I 
went down town with Miss Bhet- 
field. We rode in the bus. We 
went to the Kiwanis Karnival, 
‘We saw a clown. We saw some 
girls dance. We went to the 
stores. I bought a false face, 
4 horn, a rubber knife and caps 
for my gun. It rained a little. 
We went to the bus, We came 
back to the school, 

—Walter Trim. 


I got a Hallowe'en box from 
home. I gota false face, a false 
hand, a horn, some Hallowe'en 
candies, some doughnuts, bars, 
suckers, gum, toy glasses and a 
letter, I was very happy. 

—Allan Leach, 


GIRLS’ SPORTS 

‘Onée again we dre busy with 
our Soft Ball. As we have a 
larger number of Junior girls in 
our building this year, for the 
firat time In the last number of 
years we have two active Junior 
teams organized, namely the 
Bluebirds and the Hawks. Be- 
low are Usted the various cap- 
tains with their teams in the 


Juntor, Intermediate and Senior 

Departments, 6 ror 
Junior Soft 

BLUEBIRDS—K_ ley (cap- 


tain), 1. Richardson, M. Enno- 
cente, D. Latawiecz, E. Barratt, 
8, Wilson, J. Parker, M. Bendall, 
M. Karem. Subs—P. Richard- 
son, B, Bergeron. 


HAWKS—E. Flowers (captain), 
M. Tonkin, M. Edwards, J. 
Brohm, M. Fisk, G. Calvin, 0. 
Bodnor, R, Johnston, M. Lajole. 
Subs.—A, Baker, F. Rivando, 


Intermediate Soft Ball 
MAPLE LEAFS—M. Churchill 
(captain), H, Reble, H. Strabac, 
M, ‘M, Yurek, M. Stewart, 
©. Witruk, V. Shepley, R. Ste- 
phenson, Subs—F, Smith, M. 
Lipski, 


ACES—R. Carnall (captain), P. 
‘Thompson, M. Duller, 1. Smi 
L. Bourdeau, D. Medal, 0. Mac- 
Donald, V, Lealle, R. MacDonald, 
Subs.—I. Quast, M. Lalibertl. 
Senior Soft Ball 

TIGERS—R. MeKittick (cap- 
tain), K. Pratley, A. Hedden. E. 
Donald, L. Pratley, M. Ferguson, 
M. Krause, L, Bonneville, H. 
Blatr—Subs.—C. Culhane, W. 


Lapse Shepherd (captain), 
Charro! Bal- 


Subs—J. Auld, J. 


Both the Junior and the Senior 
teams have been ted in the 
number of games played so far 
during the term, while in the 
Intermediate games, the Aces 
have been successful in winning 
the two games played. 

We have been promised a 


“back-stop” for our ball field 
which will be a time-saver ax 
well as a “fence-saver" as the 
¢lustve ball seems to prefer the 
neighbouring feld to that of our 
‘own and thus necessitates elther 
going through or over the top of 
the new fence. With this com- 
pleted we are hoping for a 
friendly game with the Bellevie 


legiate. 
Twenty-three of our former 


Girls' Residence 


Paik Se 


nie 


prospective girl guides of last 
year, have returned for another 
,lerm. Two of our patrol Jea- 
‘ders K. Hales and H. Hallman. 
have not returned. As a re- 
sult the patrols have been 
reduced from four to thyee, with 
K. Darling, R. McKitrick and D. 
Antonow ss the leaders. On 
September 29th a most enjoy- 
able afternoon and evening was 
spent by all of us. After a short 


meeting in the Assembly Hall we 
enjoyed an hours’ hike through 
the immediate lanes and by- 
ways. As the day was ideal it af- 
forded a splended opportunity 
for a study of the various trees, 
shrubs and weeds seen en route. 
During our absence Mrs. Mc- 
Cluggage had very kindly pre- 
pared our picnic supper. This 
we took down to the bay where 
we thoroughly enjoyed it in true 
plenie fashion. With the pangs 
of hunger thus satisfied we next 
enjoyed a couple of pleasant 
and cosy hours around the fire- 
place in the cottage which Mr. 
Morrison had kindly permitted 
us to use. Marshmallows, a most 
appreciated donation from Miss 
Ford, were toasted, and games 
were played. Dancing also 
formed part of the evening's en- 
tertalnment. Before leaving for 
home that night Miss Keeler 
pointed out to the girls some of 
the best known constellations. 
Altogether the afternoon and 
evening afforded a most varied 
and Interesting entertainment, 
and the girls wish to thank all 
those who contributed to the en- 
Joyment of the day. —C, Connell. 
——. 


HOW TO WIN 

A man who !s very rich now 
was very poor when he was a 
boy. When asked how he got his 
riches, he replied, “My father 
taught me never to play till my 
work was finished and never to 
spend money till I earned it. If 
Thad but half an hour's work to 
do in a day, X must do that the 
first thing and in half an hour 
and after this I could then play 
with much more pleasure than 
if T had the thought of an un- 
finished task before my mind. I 
early formed the habit of doing 
everything at Its time and it 
soon became perfectly easy to do 
so. It is to this I owe my pros- 
perity.” Exchange. 

—— 

Russell Manning who gradu- 
ated from this school last term 
is attending a Hamilton Tech- 
nical school, where he is con- 
tinuing with printing, speciall- 
zing in Linotype. 


= 
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ADVENTURES OF THE FAMILY The following article, appear- 
WHO LIVED INASHOE = ing in a recent issue, of The 
_(Continuea from Page 1) Companion, Minnesota, was 
as she ran Into the house to tel Written, presumably By the eA 

Mumsle all about Her adventures, 10% Mr. P. N. Peterson, ies 

her mind was aueady whirling ‘acher. zditor. 

with ideas for brightening the FINGER VERSUS CRAYONS 
lives of her new friends in the How valuable is the manual 
hospital. —The Canadian Red *atphabet as a means of teaching 
Cross Junior. new words, compared with writ- 
ing? Do puplls learn’many new 


"WoW A PEACE GARDEN GREW words ftom finger spelling? An- 


‘More than one hundred years swering the last question first we 
ago, Canada and United States. would say that they do learn 
shook hands across the border some new words and phrases 
and agreed to be: good friends. from the fingers after several re- 
Since thaf*tlme there has been petitions, but not so many as Is 
good will Arid peace between the generally supposed; and the 
two countries. Not a warship writing method is much more 
has sailed the Great Lakes, Not effective than the manual, or 
a fort has been bullt along the spelling method, When reading 
three thousand miles of border finger-spelling one sees only a 
land. The treaty between the part of a word ata time, When 
two countries sald there should the spelling is over the reader 
be no warships on the Great has forgotten the first part of It, 
Lakes between Canada and U- and he soon forgets it all, ‘This 
nited States, and the land is specially true of those whose 
poundary should. have neither knowledge of English is limited. 
fortress soldier. nor gun. A new word is only an arrange- 
Instead of soldiers and guns, ment of letters in a way we have 
a peace garden blooms on the never seen before. To register a 
order. That garden stretches permanent mental picture of the 
out over 2.200 acres of land in arrangment {t is necessary that 
the Turtle Mountains, Itisonly we see all, the letters composing 
thirty mules from the exact cen- the word at one glance, and note 
tre of the North America con- their relative positions to one 
tinent and Just halfway between another. ‘That cannot be done 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. by finger spelling except by much 
Part of the garden les in the ‘repetition, and even at that the 
Province of Manitoba and part impression on the brain will not 
in the State of North Dakota. be so permanent as when seeing 
aie that Tapio ere uch them in writing or print. 
fe. Hundreds of white- 
tailed deer live in the woods. , PE°PIC Win eee iced 
There afe grent flocks of wild Ave sometime been introduced 
toall of us by the finger method: 


“ducks. There are many PAT we cast a fleeting glance at the 


ddges, nts. 
(ridges. grouse and, phensarts, wriggling fingers. shitt our eyes 
birds, The lakes and streams % ‘he stranger's face, pet our 
are filled with fish. All this wid chest with the palm of our hand, 
life 1s protected from hunters. xchange Fecal ase ire 
Manitoba and North Dakota Of OMY Bove to tarot jum= 
have given the land in this re- bled letters in our confused 
gion for the peace garden: The brain, It may -have been Hig- 
federal governments of Canada ins or ‘Wiggins or Zerubabel, but 
and the United States have ff a) q 
mad United Stavaip has i2,Wes not Brown or Johnson of 
seeata: . Help has smith. Had we seen that 


even come from other nattons. 
strange name written or printed 
‘The Netherlands is sending tu- jy would have stuck in our me- 


Up bulbs to plant in the garden. 
Creat Britain and Australia are OEY for 8 while ab least, 
doing thelr share. Mexico is al- Much time is wasted. and 
so interested. She hoped that many opportunities to learn are 
some day there will be such a J0st through poor finger spelling. 
garden along the border between Some have short stubby fingers, 
Mexico and the United States. like the writer. They are hard 
‘when the garden is finished, © Fead unless the speller 1s ex- 
it will be a great park, In the a careful to put his words a- 
centre will be beds of flowets, °T0Ss. Many spell too fast. They 
shade trees and a wide sweep of 0 not take time to form the let- 
iawn, ‘There will be a peace ‘TS properly. Some swing the 
Touniain, half, of which will be and tn a circle when spelling. 
in Canada and half in the Those and other bad habits 
United States, ‘There will be an Could be corrected. Taken as a 
avenue of peace and a peace Whole, pupils are poor spellers. 
tower. There will be trails and Since the manual alphabet is not 
fonds into deep wood-lands. If 9 subject to be taught in school, 
one flew over the garden and Puplls pick It up the best they 
fooked down upon it, the flower can. No one feels responsible or 
beds and paths would look like a cares to correct bad formative 
great cross of peace. In this habits. 
garden, there will be real peace No better method has ever 
‘nd quiet. No matter what is been devised, and probably never 
happening in the busy, bustling will-be, than the manual alpha- 
world outside, all will be good bet and signs as a means of com- 
will and friendship within its munication and conversation be- 
borders. Perhaps some day there tween deaf people, and for lec- 
will be other peace gardens along tures This method Is more rapid 
thé borders between nations. and altogether superior to speech 


.There are many natlons which and lip reading, with their ele- 


might feel safer with peace gar- ment of guess-work and uncér- 
dens instead of forts on their taintles. The educated deaf 
borders. —The Canadian Red people are for the former one 
Cross Junior. = hundred per cent in this respect. 


¢ a 


Still, os a means of teaching new 

‘and sentences the manual 
alj t is not equal to writing, 
‘The teacher who uses his finger 
much and his crayons little 
would get better results by re- 
versing that procedure. It is 
hard to keep all the eyes of a 
class riveted on moving fingers 
for any length of time. A mo- 
ment’s inattention, and the 
meaning is lost. When the tea- 
cher writes anything of impor- 
tance the pupils have time to 
read it carefully, figure out 
what it means, and memorize it 
better than if {t is spelled out on 
the fingers. A student with even 
a smal] amout of intelligence can 
decide the meaning of one new 
word in a sentence if he Js given 
a Uttle time to study the prob- 
lem. 

When we were a pupil in 
school one of our teachers would 
start the day's work by writing 
a model sentence on the wall 
slate. She never had to call our 
attenton to what she wrote, for 
we were all eager to know what 
Teacher had to say. More often 
than not there was at least one 
new word in’ those sentences, or 
she would write the same mean- 
Ing in different ways, There was 
no need of a dictionary to tell 
what those new words meant, 
Once she wrote, ‘The: autumn 
follage 1s very beautiful today.” 
Foliage ‘was’ a new word, but 
every one knew at once what it 
meant. One boy wanted to be 
sure, and asked for explanation. 
‘Teacher's only reply was, “Look 
at the trees.” 

To what extent signs retard 
the acquisition of English is a 
moot question No one has ever 
proved that they do that at all. 
‘Our personal belief, based on ex- 
perience and observation. is that 
if English 1s learned and under- 
stood before signs the latter may 
be tolerated, and even used on 
occasions, without any harm, 
Bright pupils learn and use 
signs freely out of school, and 
thelr, English 1s Just os good as 
it would be if signs were tabooed. 
Slow and backward pupils use 
poor English, and it would be 
fust as poor as it Js If they knew 


no signs, To the latter group 
signs are a godsend and a bless- 
ing, for they cannot learn much 
of anything except thelr 
medium. Once the ten- 
dent of this school got a letter 
from the father of a boy in 
school. Would Harry's teacher 
please tell him that his sister was 
dead? Harry was.a new slow 
manual pupil, and the news 
could not be communicated to 
him in writing or by speech. 
Without the ald of signs be 
would not have learned of his 
sister's death for a long time, 
Quite a number of pupils come 
to us from day schools for the 
deaf, and from public schools, 
‘They are not supposed to know 
any signs. Yet the language, 
both written and spoken, of 
many of them Is not much to 
boast about. 
—The Companion. 
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TOOLS OF JOY 
By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


A Child's Bookcase ts really a 
tool-box. Learning to read is 
the key that unlocks it, There 
is no end to the Joy he will take 
in making something with the 
tools he finds inside, if they are 
the ones he needs. 

One child builds a palace of 
dreams out of a book, a palace 
fair as Aladdin's The time may 
come, tater on, when he will need 
that palace for a house of re- 
fuge. Another builds a bird- 
house for the garden, or & pen 
for his rabbit. One may make 
ship to swim In the bathtub; 
another, a pirate craft that sails 
the Spanish Main. One may 
make for himself, out of a book, 
the country he has never seen; 
another can create, with 
book's help, the city he longs to 
see, He can build whatever he 
most wants, with these tools we 
call books—and all the time he 
will be building his own char- 
acter. 

‘That Is, of course, if the right 
tools are there in his own book- 
case, ready to his hand when he 
needs them, the right books to 
build what he wants to build. 

—New York Herald Tribune. 
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EMPLOYMENT ADJUSTMENTS 
OF THE DEAF 


By J. M. VESTAL, Chief, Bureau jp, 


Labor for the Deaf, State of 
forth Carolina Department of 
‘Labor 


Address delivered at the Eigh- 

teenth Triennial Convention of 

the National Association of the 

Deaf, Chicago, is, July 29, 
191 


‘Mr. President, Ladies and Gent- 
Temen: 


poceaios 

You have already been in- 
formed of my official title and 
the nature of my work, and in 
‘that capacity I am glad to speak 
to you on “Employment Adjust- 
ments of the Deaf," which, in 
my opinion, are te biggest and 
hardest problems confronting 
the deaf world at the present 
time, ‘The creation of bureaus of 
Inbor for the deat is a worthy 
undertaking, but securing em- 
ployment adjustments for the 
deaf workers 1s a much more Im- 

tant achievement and one 
+ makes the employment a- 
gencies worth maintaining. 

It 1s needless to say that a 
director of a bureau of labor for 
the deaf should be a person who 
is well acquainted with the deaf 
and thelr problems, one who can 
contact both the public, eapec- 
jally employing public and deat 
workers, and one who can hold 
his head above the water mark 
and swim as the “storm” arises. 


‘As the director takes charge 
of the bureau his duties will 
have been specified, but as he 
steps in he will discover that he 
is confronted with many more. 
For instance, he would have to 
work out a system in his depart- 
ment, contact’ employers, edu- 
cate and get them interested in 
the deaf and prove the capabil- 
ities of deat workers, If the 
employer has an unfavorable at- 
tude toward the deaf, the di- 
Tector must be tactful in over- 


coming it. 


Next, the director must be 
uble to select the worker desired 
for the particular line of work. 
Employers ask for certain types 
of workers and'will demand that 


the same be furnished. For ex- 


or “I want a-boy that fits a num- 
ber sixteen uniform.” The pages 
In a New York City bank always 
have to be round-faced, blue- 
eyed pink-cheeked and blond. 
‘These are the specifications that 
the employer gives, and other 
employers are quite as firm In 
their stand for particular qua- 
{ncations that they give when 
they want a highly skilled man. 
‘A beginner 1s always at a disad- 
vantage when pitted against a 
skilled worker. The types of 
Jobs that the director may get 
for junlor workers and the spec!- 
fications employers give make it 
fa most difficult problem for the 
director, and unless he 1s on the 
alert for quick action, he will 
tose his opportunity of making 
the placement, or I should say, 
he will fall to make the employ~ 
ment adjustment for the deaf 
worker, 


ees 
+ In Nortir Carolina the director 
is required 'to travel as much as 
time and means permit, visiting 
8 many industrial plants as pos- 
sible with a view of ascertaining 
working conditions, and deter- 
mining in what ‘departments 
there are possibilities of placing 
and increasing the number of 
workers. He finds that a great 
deal of co-operation can be at- 
tained by addressing civic clubs 
with an alm of arousing interest 
in the deaf and their problems. 
‘As a matter of fact, this course 
is 0 slow process but it Is a good 


- way to subtantially develop em- 


ployment opportunities and es- 
tablish better working relations 
for the deaf. 


Since,193§ the Bureau of La- 
bor for the Deaf in the state of 
North Carolina has been afiliat~ 
ed with the Carolina State 
Employment Service, which has 
fifteen district and fifteen 
branch offices in all parts of the 
state. Through the assistance 
and influence of these offices, 
the director has been able to 
make a good many employment 
adjustments for the deaf. Deaf 
applicants are required to regi- 
ster with the office located in 
thelr district and copy of the 
registration is sent to the office 
of the bureau. In this way o 
large number of deat persons re- 
ceive benefits of the openings 
that occur from time to time. 
‘This service rendered by the 
Employment Service has been of 
much aid in placing deaf app\- 
cants and even occasionally 
they have succeeded in finding 
and placing deaf workers with- 
out the help of the director when 
he 4s too busy with other prob- 
lems to render assistance. The 


splendid cooperation of the Em- 
ployment Service 1s greatly ap- 
preciated. 


It is also’ essential that the 
director co-operate’ and be close- 
ly associated with the State 
School for the Deaf. In a gooa 
many cases he can, upon request, 
and advise regarding vocation- 
al training for the pupils and 
recommend methods of improv- 
ing phases of training in the 
varius shops. His contact with 
“frult-bearing trees” puts him in 
a good position to do this. He 
should familiarize himself with 
the products that are to be turn- 
ed out from the senior class each 
year and be prepared to place 
those leaving school. 


meafvand secure the proper in- 
structors. The director of the 
bureau could attempt to place 
deat workers in lines of work 
in which they have had no tratn- 
ing or on machines which are 
new to them, but the employer 
would hesitate to hire them. He 
would say, “We want only skilled 
or trained workers, Our work 
must be done right and this and 
that order must be gotten out by 
Wednesday or we will lose our 
next contract; and besides we do 
not have a special instructor 


here who knows how to ald them: 


In getting themselves adjusted to 
the position; furthermore, we 
have a large number of trained 
workers on our waiting list. If 
we have to pay for our help, we 
get more out of trained workers 
who have no handicaps. 


Hence we find this generation 
to be an age of speed, an age of 
shorter hours and an age of 
trained workers; therefore, here 
ig where the State and Federal 
Rehabilitation Department of 
Vocational Instruction comes in 
handy. Through close cooper- 


ation and interviews, the Bureau talk. 


of Labor for the Deaf and the 
Rehabliltation Department 
reach agreement with employers 
wherein the deaf can be placed 
in a new occupation, The Re- 
habilitation Department pays a 
fixed amount during the train- 
ing perlod for a certain number 
of months, after which time the 
worker becomes capable of hold- 
ing down the position and is 
thereafter put on the payroll, the 
same as other workers. 


In my state this plan has 
worked well in a number of cases 
and the workers are doing ex- 
ceedingly well, when on the 


other hand they would have be- 
come street loafers. Understand 
that I do not say that all the 
deaf need to be rehabilitated, 
but they should receive such 
help when it means a fixture in 
the industrial world. Uncle 8am 
provides funds for that purpose 
and the hearing people are ta- 
king advantage of it. If the 
schools for the deaf are not fl- 
nanclally able to provide their 
students with the training that 
would enable them to adjust 
themselves to positions opened 
for trained workers, why should 
the deaf not have the same pri- 
vilege of recelving free training 
offered by the Rehabilitation De- 
partment? In my opinion, it 1s 
well that the deaf take and make 
the best of the financial ald of- 
fered by this department. 


_ Now after placing a deaf 
worker. the director should re- 
turn within a reasonable time 
and inquire as to the progress 
he is making. If the employer 
states his work is satisfactory, 
the director should discuss the 
possibilities of placing others, 
but care should be taken not to 
over-sell other workers, or dwell 
too much upon details with 
which the employer might be 
most familiar. If, however. the 
employer informs the director 
that the worker is not doing 
well as he should and points out 
his weakness, the director should 
make arrangements to see the 
worker after work hours and 
place the matter before him, 
making suggestions and giving 
advice. This goes a long way in 
making his employment per- 
manent. : 

Here I might point out a fev 
of the things I have observed 
during my official visits to in- 
dustrial plants: 


First, {t is bad policy for the 
deat to talk during work hours 
and {t should be cut out. Em- 
ployers get nervous when they 
see them talking as deaf workers 
are different from hearing wor- 
kers In that they talk with their 
hands and work with their 
hands, which makes it necessary 
for them to stop work in order to 


Second, the deaf must do their 
work well and willingly at all 
times, They should observe the 
rules, be courteous, display per- 
sonality and take interest in 
thelr work. We find it profitable 
for them to win friefids and thelr 
influence. 

‘Third, the deaf must remem- 
ber that while at work there is 
no room for fault-finding and 
they should keep dissatisfaction 
and trouble to themselves. AS 
a rule employers ure close obser- 
vers and fully realize the atti- 
tude assumed by his workers, 


(Continued on page 8) 
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‘THE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL of office practice including sten- 
‘The vocational school provides cil cutting and work. 


+ the most aptitude, in which he 


test opportu- 


‘Miss Daly 
Dressmaking Miss Conover 
Sewing ... Miss Leacock 
Beauty Culture Mrs. Gubert 
Laundry Miss Conover 
ntry Mr. O'Hara 
‘Woodworking. Mr. Vaughan 
Shi ‘Mr, Truman 
Print Mr. Morrison 
Agriculture Mr, Munday 
Mr. 
Baking ‘Mr. Gibson 
ATE oo Miss Cass 
Mr, Stark 
Cleaning & Pressing 
Miss Conover 
Home Nursing 
‘ Miss Fitzgerald 
Manual Training Mr. Stratton 
Caretaking Mr. Coles 


* The Art Department 

In the regular instruction in 
art the intermediate classes are 
given seventy minutes each 
week, and the senior classes have 
a thirty-five minute period. In 
addition there is a course in 


‘art open’ to thove J 


scho show outstanding ability in 
this field ‘ 

‘Those taking part-time com- 
mercial art are Ruth Shore, Dan 
Bogtnari, Robert Pierce, Arthur 
‘Hazlitt, Glen Robertson and Opal 
McDonald. 

Agriculture 

Ube -work in agriculture has 
consisted in practical outdoor 
work, and a limited amount of 
farm Mechanics during the fall 
term. 

‘Those taking special agricul- 
ture are Gerald Clarke, James 
Celiand, — Micha . 
George Hood, Gerald Bilow, Roy 
Godden, Randall Clark and Sam 


Hl 


All the bread. cakes and pas- 
try provided for the children are 


-mgde in the O. S. D. bake shop.’ The 


‘The training given to students 
there is a practical one such as 
would be given whilst serving an 
apprenticeship in the trade. 
‘Tom Blower is taking full time 
baking, William Kiniskl takes 
part'time work In baking. 


; Barbering 

‘Two barbers have been trained 
in the O. 8 D. barber shop, and 
both have been successful in the 
work after leaving school. This 
year William Kinisk! is taking 
parbering fours mornings each 
week. * 


Business 
‘Those who take business have 
the regular typing course. and an 
elementary course in bookkeep- 
ing together with various parts 


Carpentry 

‘The boys taking the carpentry 
course have both shop and 
maintenance work. Those tak- 
ing this work have a varied 
experience both in shop and out- 
side a training which would ft 
them for work in thelr own 1o- 


Lally cality. Jackie McAnulty, Mike 


Melynk, Hrary Husak, Ernest 
Walton and Jack Micetick are 
the carpenters this year. 
Woodworking 
In this shop the boys get a 
general knowledge of the use of 


ordinary shop, a training which 
would fit those who show apti- 
tude to get work as an appren- 
tice in the larger cities from 
where they come. 


Robert Hamer. and Michael 
‘Murphy are the woodworkers 
this term. 


Printing 

‘The Senior printers graduated 
last year and the juniors have 
had to step in and take over 
stich operations as linotyping 
and advanced press work. The 
regular course without the spe- 
cial year of full time work en- 
ables a boy to take more ad- 
vanced apprentice work in the 
printing trade than the ordinary 
beginner. Handsetting and press 
work can be given to all printers. 
Linotyping can be taught only to 

jose whose show special apti- 

de for that. work. The num- 
ber taking \inotyping 1s neces- 
sarily limited because there is 
only oné machine; and a learner 
can turn'out no work. 
following are taking 
printing this session: George 
‘Margo, Donald Donovan, Terry 
Best, Glen Robertson, Charles 
‘Steve Graziano, Frank 


‘Dan Bostnari and Leslie Fowler. 


Cleaning and Pressing 
‘The cleaning and pressing 
shop operates.in the afternoon. 
George Margo and DonaJd Dono- 
van are continuing the work 
from last year, and Michael Mur- 
phy is a beginner in this shop. 


Cooking 

All the girls are required to 
take cooking at some time during 
thelr school course. The inter- 
mediate groups are given two 
seventy minute periods each 
sweek. Those who sre taking 


€ U. 


special classes In cooking ai 

Wanda Wojick, Myrtle Lipski, 
Lillian Pratley, Vetta Shelpey, 
Lucille Bourdeau, Dorothy Anto- 
now, Jean Rawn. Kathleen Dar- 
ling, Ruby Carnall, Margaret 
‘Shepherd and Bertha Canning. 


Sewing 

The sewing department pro- 
vides instruction in a elemen- 
tory sewing for the girls of the 
intermediate classes, and in- 
struction is advanced sewing, 
dressmaking and power operat- 
ing for the senior girls. Violet 
Leslie, Violet Salminen, Edna 
Donald, Doris Coiquohoun, Mar- 
garet Ferguson, Margaret 
Krause, Kathleen Darling, Mar- 
garet Shepherd, Ella Pritchard, 
Vivian Richardson, Catherine 


Shoemaking 

In the shoe-shop the boys are 
taught to do regular repair work. 
‘Those showing special aptitude 
are given a chance in making 
shoes. Jackle McAnulty, Albert 
Smith, Ahti Lane, Hilaire Girard, 
Howard Oakes and Nick Bartu 
are this year’s shoemakers. 


Beauty Culture 

‘The training provided here is 
of two fold value, in that it not 
only gives each girl at the school 
an opportunity to improve her 


Fersonal appearance and clean 
Iiness and, as well, prepare 
those who show aptitude In this 
work a thorough training In ma- 
n'curing, waving and face mas- 
sage. 

Cn Tuesday afternoons Elea~ 
nor Charron, Mary Churchill, 
Opal MacDonald, Vetta Shepley, 
Maureen Stewart, Phyllis 
‘Thompson and Mary Yurek form 
a special class. 

The special class on Wednes- 
day forenoon has Loretta Bon- 
neville, Bertha Canning. Inex 
Harris, Ruth McKitrick, Marjo- 
re Packer. Kathleen Pratley. 
Jean Rawn, Lillian Reed, Elva 
Richardson and Elizabeth Smith. 

‘The special class on Thursday 
z{ternoon is composed of Jessie 
Auld, Hazel Blair, Catherine Cul- 
hane, Kathleen Darling, Edna 
Donald, Margaret Ferguson. 
Margaret Krause, Violet Leslie, 
Jean McLaren, Lillian Pratley, 
Violet Salminen, Margaret 
Shepherd and Ruth Shore. 


Manual Training 

All boys of the intermedinte 
school take a period of seventy 
minutes in manual training 
every day. The course is divid- 
ed into three years. At the end 
of the third year the boy:ts as- 
signed to the shop of his guided 
choice. The following boys’ from 
the intermediate school are tak- 
Ing regular instruction in one 
shop instead of manual training 
and vocational gu! ‘work: 


(Continued on Poxe 7) 


Anna Havrot got a lovely box 
gat week. She got a false face, 
@ novelty, peanut, candy and 
@ box of chocolates. 

Dolores Henault was delight- 
ed with the witch's costume she 
received for Hallowe'en. She 
wore it in the parade and was 
very proud of it 


Raymond Boivin 1s pleased to 
get his funny papers every week. 
He also got a nice costume to 
wear in the Hallowe'en parade. 

Jennie Meta got a colour book, 
crayons and fifty cents. She 
‘was very happy. 

Jncqueline Ruble got new 
leather mitts, She thinks they 
are very nice. 

Joyce Johnston gets many 
letters from home. She is always 
pleased with them. 


‘The boys and girls in Miss 
‘Van Allen's class enjoyed their 


around the school, , 


‘Freddie Newson is very happy 
to receive his letters and funny 
papers from home. ; 


Floyd Daigle and Freddie 
Newson celebrated thelr birth- 
day on October 26, The birth- 
day cakes.were in chocolate and 
white decorated with candles 
‘with 1 , grapes, bananas 
and candies completed a happy 
day. Freddie wishes to thank 
his auntie, Mrs Knapp, for her 
card and. gift. 


Preparatory 1. Sr. 

Edward Pollard was very hap- 
py to have his father and moth- 
er come to visit him. 

Gill Crilly was happy to see 
her mother on October 24. 

Buddy Steele will be seven 
years old on) November §. We 
shall have a party. 

Our Hallowe'en party was on 
November 1. We all dressed up 
and paraded, Miss Brown gave 
us a party. 


Preparatory UL Jr. 
Marjorie and I went down 
town yesterday. I bought cand- 

fes, gum and peanut butter. 

—Margaret Cassel. 
I have a new baby sister. Her 

name is Margaret Helen. ° 
—Howard Lines. 
I got a new Shirley Temple 
book. —Marjorie Swayne. 
We had a Hallowe'en party 
November 1. —Irma Black. 
1 wrote a letter to grandma 
yesterday. —Violet June Meany. 


T gota new sweater. * 
—Lawrence Snelling. 

Douglas Smith, Charles Mc- 
Kenzie, Mary Alice Lee and 
Bobble Lock were delighted with 
thelr Hallowe'en boxes. 

Jan McComb 1s pleased to get 
the funny papers each week. He 
always looks for a bar or some 
gum in the parcel and was very 
happy this week to find ten 
cents, 


box from home. She shared her It will 


cookies with the boys and girls 
in her class. 


Helen Hawa was 90 happy 
when she got three parcels and 
o letter in‘one day. She likes 
her book of paper dolls very 
much. 


Preparatory IL Sr." 

‘Miss Burnside put some pea- 
nut butter on a mouse trap in 
her bathroom. She caught a 
Uitte mowe. Miss Handley 
brought it to school, She showed 
itto us. Richard threw it away. 

—Dorothy Pickering. 
A mouse has two ears, It has 
two eyes. It has four feet. It 
hata tail, It ha» a nose. It has 
two teeth. It has a mouth. It 
has whiskers. —John Rolko. 


‘Mins Handley went down town. 
Bhe bought cornflakes for me. 
Dorothy got a cafd and two new 
dresses trom her mother. 

—Victorla Berthlaume, 


Preparatory WL, Jr. 

I got a letter and some spend- 
ing money from home. I am 
very glad. Now I can go shop- 
ping. —Jultus Wigodny, 

I got a big box of fruit, nuts, 
candy, cake, and Hallowe'en 
things from home. I also got a 
letter from my friend, Maddeo. 
T was glad to get them. 

—George 


I got a box for Hallowe'en. "I 
got candy, nuts and some pic- 


tures that my sister I 
ave ‘of my candy to the 
boys and girls in my class. 
—Trene King. 
Preparatory UI. 


October 31, after school, we 
went down town with Miss Tet. 
It rained hard. We went into 
some stores. We bought some 
ice-cream. We saw lots of funny 
Hallowe'en things. I bought 
some candy kisses. They cost 
10 cents. We had a good time. 
‘The girls came back to school 
in Miss Nurse's car. The boys 
came back to school in Miss 
Tett's car. Dorothy did not go 
down town because she was sick. 

—Bill Robinson. 


‘Last Tuesday afternoon we saw 
a fire across the bay at Rossmore. 
‘A house and a church burned. 
‘Miss Tett told us that she went 
to see the fire, —Roma Jopnston. 


I got a big box and 25 cents 
from my cousins, Marjorie, Irene 
and Myrtle. They were very 
kind. ‘They sent me a game of 
dominoes and a game of Ludo. 
‘We played them in school. We 
had lots of fun, —Freda Cupples. 


Preparatory IIL Sr. 

We dressed up last Monday for 
Hallowe'en. We were very fun- 
ny. Walter was a tramp. An- 
drey was Dutch girl. We had 
a party in our school-room. We 
hada lotof fun. . 
—Blanche Styles. 


I got a new winter coat from 
my mother last week. I wore it 
to church yesteraay. I Uke it 
very much.  —Erla Webster. 

I got a letter and twenty-five 
cents from my home to-day. My 
family moved to another house. 
Perhaps my mother and father 


‘will,come to see me November 13. 
be my birthday. 
‘—Donald £. Moors. 
Grade 
I got. two balls of wool and 
needles from my mother this af- 
ternoon. { shall knit a sweater. 
—Marjorie Hackney. 
Next Friday will be my birth- 
day. I shall be eleven years old. 
Perhaps I shall get a box from 
home.  —Florence Rivando, 


At noon to-day Betty and I 
picked some pretty berries. We 
Drought them to school and 
showed them to Miss Nurse. 

—Mabel Fisk. 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
TV. Academic 

T got a letter from my mother 
on Noy. 18. My home burned 
down. Everything was burned 
except the washing machine, 
My mother’s money burned up. 
Some men are building a new 
house for us. It will be bigger 
than the old house, Some 
friends gave 2 shower for my 
family and gave them many 
things. My father rented a 
house, to live in, until our new 
house is finished. He is working 

on the railroad near Orillia. 
—Phyliis Thompson. 


MHL, Academic 
I played football: My team 
was called, “Sons of Italy.”. 
George Hood was the captain. 
He chose Charles Graziano, 


Michael Leclaire, James Coles, 
Gordon Louzon and me to play 
on his football team. Another 
team was called, “Sons of Scot- 
land.” Roy was the captain. 
Another team was called, "Sona 
of England.” Roy's team won 
the champtonship. 

—Raymond Burrows. 


On November 10, I got a new 
cont, @ green sweater and some 
underwear. I like my new coat, 
T will be careful of it. 

One afternoon I got some fun- 
ny papers and comic books, 1 
lke to read the comic books. 

On November16, I played bad- 
minton. We had a good time, 

Perhaps I will go to the show 
on November 20. The picture 
is“Heldi." Shirley Temple plays 
in it I like to go to the show. 

—Roberta McDonald. 


Last Friday I got a letter and 
25 cents from my mother. My 
mother asked me to make a 
knife for my brother the same. 
as Tarsan’s knife. I' sent the 
knife to Peter. Peter got !t and 
he liked 1t very much. 

Mr. Cunningham called the 
boys and asked them to help him 
build a fence around the rink. 
Some boys and I helped him. 
Mr, Cunningham said, “We shall 
finish the fence on Friday.” 

—Teddy George. 


‘We played volley-ball on Nov- 
ember §.. The Maples played a- 
gainst tht Pines I am captain 
of the Maples and my team won. 
‘The score was 2—1. 

I gota letter from my brother. 

Bome* boys built a fence a- 
round the rink. A mouse was 


2% weeks, 
better soon. Kathleen Darling 
told me that she will have a jou 
in the laundry in December. She 
will be very happy when she has 
a job, I was surprised, 

Last Summer my family tra- 
yelled to Brockville to see my 
Aunt. I saw my cousin. He is 
about two years old. He was 
very cute. Uncle got a beau- 
tiful car, He showed {t to us. 

My family went back home. 
We were very tired driving from 
Brockville, 

—Rose Stephenson, 


November 14 was my birthday. 
I was 18 yeara old. The girls 
spanked me 15 times. They 
wished me a happy birthday and 
many happy returns. I thanked 
them, 


I got a birthday card, a letter, 
a new blue coat overshoes and 
box of cookies. My new coat 
is beautiful, I Uke it very much. 
The girls looked at my new coat. 
‘They sald to me, “Your new coat 
." T sald to them, “Thank 
‘Some people gave me pre- 
sents. I.did not have a party. 
On November 16, after school 
we went to the assembly-room. 
We played badminton. We are 
fond of playing badminton. 
—Helen Reble, 


Harry Husak’s team and Bob- 
by's team played volley ball. 
Bobbie's team lost. The score 
was 3-0, The girls were glad that 
Harry's team won. On Nov. 11 
0. 8. D played ragby against the 
Albert College. The O. 3. D. lost. 
‘The score was 47-2. The boys 
will build a fence around the 
girls’ rink and the boys’ rink. 
‘We shall be glad. We will skate 
‘on the rink. “I like to skate and 

dance. 2 
One day last summer I went to 
Port Dalhousie. I rode on a 
white horse. I raced. Another 
girl won. She came first. I came 
second. I did some drills with 
the girls and I went swimming. 
T bought cocoa cola, hot dogs., 
scalloped potatoes and tomatoes. 
I went back home. I went to 
‘Toronto, Niagara Falls and Wel- 
land. I had a good time at home. 
—Margaret Matis. 


One Sunday, last summer all 
my family went to visit Centre, 
Island. My father gave tickets 
toa man. We went ona steam- 
boat and went.td Centre Island. 
We brought our bathing suits 
and camera. I took off my dress 
and put on my blue and white 
bathing sult, We swam in the 
water. ‘The sun was very, hot. 
My back was very sunburned. I 
Uke to swim very much. My fa- 
ther bought two bags of popcorn, 
and tce-cream cones. He gave 
‘one bag of popcorn to me and 
one bag to my brother Billy. He 
and my mother ate ice-cream 
cones. I did not cat Ice-creain 
After a while my father took a 
picture of us. I brought a pic- 
ture of my family to school an¢ 
showed it to the girls. 

Olga Witruk 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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‘THE CHRISTMAS VACATION 
School will close for Christ- 
mas holidays on Wednesday, 
December 22nd, at 4 o'clock and 
re-open on ‘Tuesday, January 
4th, at 8.30 o'clock. ‘fhe pupils 
who go home'will leave Belle- 
ville on Wednesday evening, 
December 22nd, or ‘Thursday 
morning, December 23rd. . 

‘A teacher will go as far as 

Toronto with the children and 
will also return from Toronto 
with the children on the train 
lehving Toronto at.1.45 P.M. on 
Monday, January 3rd, On‘ all 
other trains the children will be 
in, charge.of the conductors. 
; Obildren «will be put on the 
trains in Belleville and buses 
will meet the trains when pupils 
return but the school assumes 
no responsibility for the safety 
of the children after they leave 
Belleville, 

If children are going home, 1t 
is.necessary for parents to send 
the rauway fare oy money order 
or posta! note to the superin- 
tenaent not later tnan rriday, 
December yrds 

‘All pupils may go home for 
Chnstmas but those who have 
long qustances to travel, either 
.on the train or from the train 
to their homes, should remain at 
the scnool, Children should not 
go to a home wnere other chil- 
aren are sick. Ii o pupil be- 
comes i when at home, he or 
she Should not return to school 
unt all aanger“of inteclion 1s 
past. 

"Christmas trees, Christmas 
diner and entertainment wil 
be provided at,the school during 


the’ holidays. Parents and 
irignds are asked {0 assist vy 
sendang’ parcels for the Carist~ 


mas wee, ‘Ahe most sustanie 
guts are clotaing, Wyo, picture- 
nooks, gaihes, skates and sielgbs. 
Please co not put ounanus, 
grapes, pears or other perisn- 
aple.{ruit in boxes. Apples and 
good oranges may be sent in 
the boxes. All parcels und boxes 
should be mailed to arrive in 
Belleville not later than Mon- 
aay, December 2uth., 

Extra parcels or money with 
which to buy presents for chil- 
dren, who have no parents, or 
who for other reasons, do not re- 
ceive Christmas gifts will be 
greatly appreciated. ' 


WHY MANY DEAF PEOPLE ARE 
UNEMPLOYED - 


the (Rev. Warren M, Smalts at Con- 


vention of the Pennsylvania Bo- 
clety for the Advancement of the 
Deat, September 5, 1936.) 

‘This situation Js very serious. 
It (unemployment) is not the 
fault of our schools. Our pre- 
sent day schools for the deat are 
better than those of any former 
perlod. Still less is it the fault of 
the deaf themselves. They can 
work, They want to work. And 
they will work efficiently, as 
many employers have testified, 

‘The truth 1s that no group in 
our modern society has been 
more ruggedly individuallstic 
than the deaf. Partly it 1s be- 
cause they had to be so. By very 
reason of their infirmity, they 
have never been articulate about 
thelr needs. The reaction to 
that same infirmity of deafness 
evokes in them a fierce, self- 
conscious pride, The deaf man 
hates beggary and dependency 
with a hatred that only another 
deaf man can comprehend. 

‘Then why are less than half of 
them employed today? The rea- 
sons are manifold. I will enu- 
merate only twelve of the more 
obvious ones: e se 


1. We live in a machine age, 
and the ability of the deaf, to 
operate machines is widely 
doubted. 

2. Knowledge of the deat 
themselves, and thelr capabili- 
les, ls quite meagre among the 
general rank and file. 

3. People still think of the 
deaf as suitable objects: for 
charity; as being. in short “deat 
and dumb.” 

4. The widespread milscon- 
ecption about the true function 
of Hp-reading. When some deaf 
person's acquaintance discovers 
that it is not the facile substitute 


for hearing he thought it was, he. 


conciiNes that the deaf person 
in question 1s elther poorly ed- 
ucated or else mentally deficient. 

5. An almost complete lack of 
information today as to the types 
of occupation best suited for the 
deaf worker's qualifications. + 

6, The tendency of the 
workers themselves to accept the 
first job that ‘offers; whether 
suited to thelr peculiar Limita~ 
tions or not. 

7. The -unfortunate exper-. 
fence of many employers who, 
having placed a deaf worker in 
the wrong kind of Jqb, conclude 
that all deaf people are incom- 
petent. a 

8, ‘The initial difficulty which 
some employers experience in 
teaching a deaf worker his task. 

9, The almost complete lack 
of contact and cooperation bet- 
ween the vocational training de- 
partment of our schools and in- 
dustrial establishments. 

10. ‘The lack of accurate data 
regarding compensation insur~ 
ance, insurance laws, trade un- 


C 


similar 
itario. deaf workers. 


HM. The absurd expectation 
that the whole burden vf: ac- 
commodating the deaf to mo- 
dern industry should fell upon 
industry itself, 

12, The lack of even a single 
agency, elther governmental or 
private, to safist both the deaf 
‘worker and the employer of la- 
por to solve the peculiar prob- 
lems involved. 

‘This last reason for the ex- 


being al 
nesota and in North Carolina 
with excellent results. 


would ascertain, definitely, what 
the status of the deaf is with 
respect to ability insurance un- 
der the law.’ It would compile 
statistics of industrial accidents 
involving the deaf. And it 
‘would, of course Rommel also a3 
@ placement agency for unem- 
ployed deaf. workérs. 

‘t is'my’ firm conviction,’ and 
the bellef of many others, that 
such a Bureau would amply 
justify its creation. The cost 
to the state of maintaining It 
would be-more than counter- 
balanced by the return of useful 
labor of many hundreds of deat 
people who now have become 
dependents upon society. The 
mere diversity of the reasons 
for that dependency demands a 
centralized. Bureau. Give the 
deaf people of Pennaylwania the 
initial help they need, and they 
will thereafter help themselves. 

—The Kentucky Standard. 
—— 

: HAMILTON 

A very pleasant evening was 
spent at the home of Mrs, Adam 
and Miss Dorothy Adam Novem- 
ber 10th, when the Sewing Club 
‘Members met there. Plans were 
discussed and work given out for 
the Bazaar which will be held 
on December 4th. We have the 
use of the Lodge Room in the 
Pythian Hall, Jackson St. W. for 
bath afternoon and evening of 
December 4th, The Hamilton 
Social Club will be in charge of 
the evening’s entertainment and 
there will be games and refresh- 
ments and a good time for all. 
‘The admission in the evening 
will be twenty-five cents. Re- 
member the date! December 4tn. 


Buster Hoage was injured 
when his bicycle collided with 
an auto on the highway recently. 
He is a member of the Bicycle 
Club and was taking part in one 
of the races when he met with 
the accident but he 1s out again 
now, we are pleased to say, 50 
hope he will not have any after 
effects. 
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was held at the home of Miss 


make the first draw of the Cami- 
paign envelopes that were issued 
some time ago. Well nobody was 


this much its real exciting when 
you happen to be the lucky win- 
ner Thanks, Mr. Reeves, 


—G, M. Gleadow. 


JUVENILE FOOTBALL 

‘The very small boys thought 
they would like to try their hand 
at Football against some outside 
team so a serles of three games 
was arranged with the hearing 
boys from Queen Mary school. 
‘The first game ended in a score- 
Jess tle and the Queen Mary boys 
won the second 1—0. The third 
game has yet to be played. Some 
of the boys on this team are: 
C. Wilson, R. Cork, G. Wilson, 
G. Calder, N. Rose, B. Btyles, C. 
Martin, L Steinburgh, E. Alford, 
E. Sutherland, N. Wedge, G. 
Cassels, R. Pretty, K. Omerod, 
8, Patrick, K. Leitch. 


‘Thursday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 25, the B. C. I. rugby squad 
engaged the O. 8. D. senior boys 
in a exhibition game on the 
School grounds. The O. 8. D. 
boy's enthustasm carried them 
through to victory, the game 
ending 18—7. 


With cold weather Just around , | 
the corner the boys are in the 
process of fixing up their rink. 
‘The girls’ rink will be next in 
line and there is some talk about 
a snow allde for the smaller girls 
this winter—that is if we get any 
snow. 


Ontario Association of the Deaf 


+ OFFICERS 
‘Honorary Patron, W, J. Morrison, 
‘Honorary: President, G. F. Stewart, 


Presidegl, J.T. Shiltoa, Toronto. 
View Present, N.  Gleadow, Ham 


Bince the opening of school in 
September, our visitors have in- 
cluded a party of young men and 
women from Waterloo County, 
Dr. J. Wyllie and a fourth year 
class of medical students of 
Queen's Univeristy, Kingston, 
Public School Inspector BE. E. 
Snider and the public school tea- 
chers of Durham County. Our 
visitors were much interested in 
‘all phases of the work in all de- 
partments, including rhythm, 


ASSOCIATION MEETING 
‘The Association of Teachers 
ahd Instructors of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf, held their 
meeting Wednesday evening, No- 
vember 17, In the Assembly room. 


| rape 
Mr. W. J. 


the guest speaker Judge Der- 
coche, who gave a travel talk on 
Norway and Sweden. His mes- 
sage to the Association was in- 
tensely interesting and much 
appreciated by all the members 
and their friends. 

‘Having in mind the speakers 
subject on Norway and Sweden @ 
musical programme added to the 
evening's entertainment. All the 
music presented was by the Nor- 
weglan composer, Edward Grieg. 


. Mr, Wm. Connor and Mr. Alec 


Gordon played “Morning” and 
“Anitra’s Dance” and Miss Leona 
‘Riggs sang “Ich Liebe Dich.” 

Mr, Geo, PF. Stewart wittingly 
and humorously thanked Judge 
Deroche for his talk in appreci- 
ation of the members of tne As- 
sociation. 

Followed by a Social half- 
hour over the teacups, the meet 
Ing dispersed about ten-thirty. 

——e— 
DEAF CHILDREN ENTERTAIN 

A group of children from the 
school provided some entertain- 
ment for the annual banquet of 
the Commercial Travellers’ As- 
sociation on Thursday, Nov. 16th 
at Hotel Quinte. ‘The fist num- 
ber was a selection by the rhy- 
thm band composed of pupils in 
4A. of the intermediate depart- 
ment. ‘Ihe next number was a 
Gavotte, danced by six senior 
pupils, then Valse Gracieuse by 
‘three senior girls. Here another 
selection by the rhythm band 
was given, followed by the High- 
land Schottische by four younger 
children. The closed 
with a tap dance by a group of 


the children Mr. W. J. Morrison 
explained the object and aims of 
the school and solicited any aid 
which the men might be able to 
wive In placing graduates. : 

‘The executive of the associa- 
tion showed their appreciation of 
the programme by presenting 
Mr. Morrison with $10.00. The 
performers had some ice cream 
put of this generous gift and the 


; balance of the money was put in 


the poor fund. 

‘The following pupils took part 
in the programme: Lucille Bour- 
deau, Eleanor Charron, Mary 
Yurek, Vetta. Shepley, Phyllis 
‘Thompson, Opa! MacDonald, 
Maureen Stewart, Mary Chur- 
chill, Gordon Owen, Carder Wil- 


son, Allan Boadway, Raymond ‘6 


Cork, Margaret Shepherd. Kath- 
leen Darling, Margaret Krause, 
Bteve Graziano, Arthur Hazlitt, 
Nick Bartu, Violet Salminen, 
Anna Hedden, Catherine Cul- 
hane, Maragret ‘Tonkin, 
‘Mary Pat Edwards,'George Cal- 
der, Bert Styles. Rose Stevenson, 
Kathleen “Bartley, and Myrtle 
Duller. 


—— 


OUR HALLOWE'EN PARTY 

‘We-had our annual Hallowe'en 
party in the assembly-room on 
Saturday evening, the thirtieth 


of October. The assembly-room prizes. 


was prettily decorated with 
false-faces, black cats, white 
cats, ghosts, witches and many 
other things by Miss Cass’ boys. 
It looked very attractive. 


Cass:for a false-tace. 
one big face which was painted 
green and a little red.’ i. made 
hair out of rope and shoe-pol- 
ished it,,then I got a hat and an 
overcoat, I went over to the 
carpenter-shop and got some 
wood to put on my right foot to 
pretend to be a cripple. I got 
myself dressed as a dwarf, then 
I went to the assembly-room and 
scared some girls. The girls did 
not know who I was but when 
my hat fell off and I showed my 
hands, the girls knew me. At 
eight o'clock we had a parade a- 
round the assembly-room to let 
the Judges pick out-the prize- 
winners. The judges were Misses 


Ford, Connell, Mrs. Morrison, Mr. 
‘Tha 


McGuire and Mr. Heard. 
prizes winners were: the best 
dressed girl—Margaret Fergu- 


. #0n; dest comic girl— Ruth Mc- 


Kitrick and Lillian Reed; the 
most original girl—Edna Don- 
ald; best dressed boy— Kenneth 
Ansley; best comic boys—Gil- 
bert Marshall and Jack Mice— 
tick; most original boy—Terry 
Best. Bobbie Pierce and’ Will- 
jam Kiniski won special prizes. 

After the prize-winners had 
been chosen, we played games. 
We had five teams picked out to 
play relay games. I played on 
Ruth's team and we got the most 
points, We each got a sucker for 
winning the games. Then we 
played the Witch's Cauldron. 
After that we had a candy 
scramble then we danced with 
the girls for a little while. After 
that we were told to pick out a 
partner for lunch. We hada de- 
Uctous lunch of salmon sand- 


nuts, candy and apples. 
grand time. We felt very 
and the 


to the residence at 1045 and © 


hopped into bed because we were 

very tired after our swell party. 

—Frank Mair, 3A. 8r. 
ge 


THE HALLOWE'EN PARTY 
‘After supper on Nov. 6th we 
hurried to the residences to get 
ready for the party. We put on 
and thent 


, Sam and James got 

Raymond Burrows was 
an old Witch. I did not know 
him. Maureen Stewart had a 
very pretty dress. She was a 
Dutch girl She got a prize too. 
‘Mary Pat was a bell hop. She 
had a pretty costame and got a 

After the parade we played 

‘We played a cat and a 
dog game, squirrels in the trees, 
volley ball with balloons, a broom 
game with balloons, hammering 
nails and other games. We en- 
joyed playing the games. 

‘Ihen we sat down for lunch 
and David did tricks with a stick. 
‘We had pumpkin tarts, ple, lem- 
onade, cookies. candy and ap- 
ples. We ate lots of candy. It 
was good. We had a very good 
time at the party. 

—Myrtle Duller, 2A. Int. 
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HEIDI 

Heldi was a pretty ltte girl, 
who lived with her aunt in Swit- 
zerland. Her mother and father 
were dead and her Aunt Dete dia 
not want her. She decided to 
take her to he: grandfather. 

Her grandfather vas an old 
man, who lived in a small log 
house on the mountain side. He 
Led ail alone and did not lke 
the people in the village. When 
Heldi was going along the road. 
she met a boy, who was taking 
care of the goats. One of the 
goats hit Heldi and knocked her 
over. She was angry and told 
Feter that his goat was not po- 
lite. Peter told her about her 
grandfather. He told her that he 
was a very cross old man. 

Held! and her aunt went up the 
mountain to her grandfather's 
house. Heidi went into the house 
and looked arougt. She saw one 
chair, and a table. a bed 
and a large stove. She did not 
know where she would sleep. Su. 
she climbed up a ladder and 
made a soft bed on the hay. 
Next day she helped her grand- 
father and he made a new chair 


for Boon, they 
friends and Heid! was very hap- 


take Held! to the city,  Heldi 
didn't want to go, but Aunt Dete 
promised to bring her back. 
When they got to Frankfurt, 
they went toa large place, where 
crippled girl ved, Her name 
‘was Clara and she lived with a 
nurse-mald and her father, She 


"was delighted to have Held! to 


play with. 

On Christmas night Clara's 
father came home and brought 
the girls ‘some presents. They 
were very happy. Then Clara 
told her father that site had a 
present for him. She sald it was 
a surprise. Then she got out of 
her’ chair and walked a few 
steps. Her father was very much 
curprised and ran to take her in 
his arms. 


‘The nurse-maid was very ang- 
ry because Held! helped Clara to 
walk. So, she threw Heldi’s pre- 
zent on the floor and broke tt. 
Clara's father was very cross and 
told her to go away from his 
house. That night the nurse- 
maid left the house and took 
Heidi with her, She told Heldt 
that they would go to see her 
grandfather. She did not take 
her there, but sold her to a 
gypsy woman. 

Heldi’s grandfather was very 
lonesome and decided to go to 
Frankfurt to look for Held!. He 
wolked a long. tong way. When 
ne came to the city. he knocked 


on the doors and asked the * 


peopte If they sow Heidi. “The 
policemen thought he was an old 
tramp and put him In jail. He 
was very strong and broke the 
bars. He jumped out the window 
and ran away. 


He heard somebody screaming. 
and ran to see who it was. It 
was Held... Her grandfather 
took her in his arms and ran 
down the street. He got Into a 
sleigh and drove the horses a- 
way. The policemen chased him 
and caught him. They took him 
back to jail. The nurse-mald 
was there and told the police- 
men that Held! was her girl. 
Heldi cried and told them that 
she belonged to her grand 
father. She told them to ask 
Clara’s father. They asked him 


and he told them that she was | 


a very wicked woman. 


Heidi went home with her 
grandfather and they were very 
happy. In the summer Clara 
and her father went to visit 
Heidi, They had a party. 


A class story by 4A. Interme- 
diate—Maureen Stewart, Mary 
Churchill, Phyllis Thompson. 
Mary Yurek. Opal McDonald, 
Lucille Bourdeau, Vetta Shepley, 
Raymond Cork. Allen Boadway, 
Gordon Owen, Carder Wilson, 
Eleanor Charron. 
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‘Pupils’ Locals 
INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 3) 

IL Academic 

Last summer I went home to 

Sault Ste. Marie: I went to see 

‘two large boats. I went in a car 

tothe wharf. Isawa large boat 

from Port Arthur. 1 saw another 


Last summer\Fileen came to 
my home for a week. I took 
Eileen to the swimming pool. 
She cannot swim. I taught her 
how to swim. I can swim in the 
deep part. After the swimming, 
we went home. My sister and 
I took her to Niagara Falls N.Y. 
She bought a white purse. It 
had a dog on it, Then we went 
to the show. The picture was 
called, “Circus Gir” It was 
good, Then we went home. 
Eileen had a good time at my 
home. —Myrtle Duller. 

Last summer, one Saturday 
afternoon some of my friends 
and I went to Lake Simcoe. We 
liked to ride in the car. We put 
on our bathing suits and swan 
in the lake, We saw many of 
my cousins. We were glad to 
see them again. We had a plc- 
nic. We had a good lunch. Gor- 
don gave me ice-cream. We 
came back home at 12.15 o'clock. 
We ad a good time at the pic- 

—Kathleen Bartley. 
. en the summer Walter Brooks, 
Doreen Brown and some other 
deat boys came to my home. 
They signed to us. Mrs. Barnes 
went to Scotland. When she 
came back, she gave a present to 
my mother. Lloyd Craig is my 
friend at home. He can sign. I 
taught him. He played ball with 
me. He hada good time. 


—Jack Hooey. 
In autumn we played football. 
‘MY. team was called “Bons of 


Scotland.” Roy Godden was cap- 
tain of my team. Arthur Haz- 
Utt’s team was called “Sons of 
England. George Hood's team 
was called “Sons of Italy.” My 


Mr Gordod took pictures oft. 


T shall buy a picture in June. 
—Glen Wilson. 
Last May we played softball. 
the"Kings.” 


spionshlp. 

—Nelson Wedge. 

When I was home, I went to 
Myrtle's place. Her place: was 
very pretty. Myrtle said, “Shall 
we swim in the pool” 1 said, 
“Yes.” Myrtle and I carried our 
bathing sults and went to the 
swimming pool. We went for a 
swim. I can't swim. Myrtle can 
swim. 


+ Afterwards Myrtle and I went 
to Niagara Falls N.Y. We went 
to the show to see Buck Jones. 
After a while I bought a new 
Purse. It was a white one with a 
black dog. I had a mirror in it. 
We went back to Myrtle’s place. 
T liked my purse. 

— Eileen Barratt, 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Loalshours Fortress, istectcal 


iris see eal ons 
Fortress, Nova Scotia, 

Was formally opened 
‘vernor General of Canada, Lord 


at one time was one of the best 
in the country. 

In 1713 the Treaty of Utrecht 
brought peace’ between France 
and England and the Island of 
Cape Breton was given to France. 
‘The French changed the name of 
the harbour to Louisbourg, in 
honour of King Louis of France, 
and built a strong fortress there. 

During the period between 1720 
and 1760 Louisbourg held the 
key to Canada. It was captured 
by a force of New England vol- 
unteers in 1745 but was handed 
back to France. It was again 
captured by the British in 1758 
and this led to the fall’ of Quebec 
in 1759 and the transfer of Gan- 
ada trom French to British rule. 

Following the capture of Louls- 
bourg in 1758 the fortress was 
destroyed on order from England. 
Since 1928 the Government of 
Canada has been having the 
building partially restored. Dur- 
ing 1935-36 the museum, which 
was opened by the Governor Ge- 
neral, was built of native stone. 
It has an exhibit of relics relat- 
ing to early Acadian history. 

—Frank Mair, 34. 


Fort Wellington 

Fort Wellington stands on the 
north shore of the St. Lawrence 
River, at the eastern end of the 
town of Prescott, Ontario. 

It was first built during the 
war of 1812-14 when the British 
decided to fortity Prescott a- 
gainst the Americans. During 
the war, the garrison made 
two’ attacks on Ogdensburg, on 
the south side of the St. Law- 
rence River. 

It was again used, during the 
xebellion of 1838, and also at the 
time of the Fenlan raids from 
the United States in 1866. It 
was finally abandoned-as.a mil- 
Stary stronghold after the North 
‘West Rebellion in 1886. 

It is under the care of the Na- 
Uonal- Parks, Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources 
and Js open for public inspection. 

Fort Wellington Is now a land~ 
mark of peace -on the most 
peaceful border in the world. 

—John Taylor, 3A. 


"Reindeer in Canada 

Dreams of Santa Claus and 
his team of reindeer are brought 
to mind by the news,-that the 
annual round-up of reindeer in 
Canada has just been completed. 

‘The reindeer herd, which was 
brought in two years ago, has 
been growing rapidly and there 
are now more than 4,000 animals. 
‘This herd 1s two hundred miles 
north of the Arctle Circle. 

‘The herding is done by Lap- 
landers brought from Norway. 
Eskimos are helping to care for 
these reindeer and the Canadian 
Government hopes to soon have 
another industry for the Eski- 
mos. 


Once | 


States. Canada exporta large 
quantities of these trees for the 
‘Yuletide Beason to United States, 
trainloads going to New York 
and other large cities. Just re- 


—Kenneth Ansley, 3A. 
Governoc-General’s Visit to 
Northern Canada 

‘His Excellency, Lord Tweeds- 
muir, Governor-General of Ca- 
nada returned to Ottawa on 
September ‘Tafter a 66 day tour 
of almost 12,000 miles through 
Canada’s western and northern 
hinterland. The party travelled 
by train, boat, canoe and sero- 
plane. He told the Canadian 
Press. “The vision I have of the 
North is a large number of mod- 
erate sized industrial centres 
tn ‘close touch by aeroplane.” 
Already, he felt that Canada had 
made tremendous strides in air 
transportation through the 
north-west, “probably the best 
field for flying in the British 
Empire.” 

Lord Tweedsmuir went as far 
north as Aklavik near the mouth 
of the Mackenzie" River. At 
Coppermine, on Coronation Gulf. 
he met a group of Eskimo people 
after he had flown for forty 
miles over Arctic Ocean ice. He 


—Leslie Fowler, 3A. 


Lumbering in Canada 

Lumbering in Canada, except 
on the coast of British Columbia 
is mostly a winter operation. A- 
bout 240,000 men are employed 
in this industry. Between 25,- 
000 and 30,000 horses are used 
by the lumbermen in thelr work. 

‘Logging operations are started 
in Autumn and as soon as there 
4s enough snow, the logs are 
hauled by #leighs, on iced roads, 
to the lakes and rivers. Here 
they are piled on the banks to 
await the break up of the ice in 
the spring. Then the logs are 
floated down to the sawmills 
where they are made into lum- 
ber. Some of the logs are haul- 
ed by sleighs to the railways on 
which they are taken to the 
mills. 


‘There are usually from thirty 
to seventy-five men in each logg- 
ing camp. The buildings, which 
include a cookhouse, sleep camp, 
stable and storehouse, are built 
of logs or rough boards. Large 
wood-burning stoves are used to 
heat the houses. 

‘Work in a lumber camp is hard 
but healthful. and the men 
usually come out of the woods in 
the spring in better condition 
than when they went to the 
shanty In the fall. 

—Bruce May, 3A. 


My Home 

I live in Ottawa. It is in Car- 
Jeton County in the eastern part 
of Ontario. 

‘Ottawa is the third largest city 
in Ontario. Toronto and Hamil- 
ton are larger than Ottawa. 
There are over 126,000 people 
living in Ottawa. 


down the river. There are large 
factories where lumber, paper 
and matches are made. The 
Chaudiere Falls on the Ottawa 
River provides electricity for 

cities of Ottawa and Hull. 
Ottawa 1s the capital city of 
Canada. The Parliament Build- 
ings are at the north side of Ot- 
large 


tower on this buliding is 365 feet 
high. It has a large clock on {t. 
‘The hands of this clock are 12 
feet long. There are many bells 
In this tower. 

Many people visit the Parlia- 
ment Bulldings. There are many 
policemen on guard there. The 
members of Parllament make 
the laws of Canada. The Gov- 
ernor-General 15 at the head of 
the Government He represents 
King George VI. His name 1s 

Lord Tweedsmulr. His wife ts 
Teay Tweedsmulr. They lve at 
Rideau Hall at the east side of 
Ottawa. Hon. Mr. King is the 
Prime Minister of Canada. 

‘The Royal Mint 1s at Ottawa. 
The money that the people of 
Canada use is made there, There 
is a high iron fence around the 
Royal Mint and policemen are 
on guard there, oat have to 
have before you can get 
in to see how the money is made. 

‘My home is in the south-west 
pare oe ‘of Ottawa.” I like to live tn 

ttawa. 

—Steve Graziano, 2.A.8r. 


Remembrance Day 

Remembrance Day comes on 
November 11. It was called arm- 
istice Day because the armistice, 
which ended the Great War of 
1914-18, was signed on November 
11, 1918, 

‘We had holiday on Remem- 
brance Day. On Wednesday. 
November 10, Mr. Ellis told us 
about the Great War and what 
Remembrance Day means, 

The Great War started Au- 
gust 4, 1914. Nearly all the 
large countries of the world took 
part in the war. Most of the 
war was fought in Europe. 

Many soldiera went from Ca- 
nada to fight in France and Bel- 
gium. Some of the fathers of 
the'boys and girls of our school 
were in the war. 

‘The war lasted for over four 
years. At last Germany wanted 
the war to stop. On November 
11, 1918 at 11 o'clock in the 
morning orders were given to 
stop fighting. The Great War 
was ended. 

‘After the war, monuments or 
cenotaphs were erected in all 
the citles and towns of Canada 
in honor of the soldiers who 
died in the war. On November 
11, at 11 am, people hold ser- 
vices at these cenotaphs to hon- 
or the memory of these soldiers. 

The pupils of our school kept 
two minutes silence attil o'clock 
in honor of the men and women 
who gave their lives that we 
might live in peace. We hope 
the world will never have an- 
other Great War.” 

—Havel Blair, 24, Br. 
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he left the 
ce to think that 
here. 


o. 
he got his start 
Perhaps Bob will under- 
stand a little better now,- the 
many trails and tribulations of a 
coach. However. if earnestness 
and ability to demonstrate 
counts for anything we have no 
doubts about Bob's success. We 
wish him well in his new ven- 
ture. 


E 


Donald Cox, of last year’s rug- 
by team, writes that he eagerly 
Jooka for the Sport news in the 
Canadian. Donald says he ts go- 
ing to Toronto to see a rugby 
game this fall. We are glad to 
see that the interest for the 
game which we have been trying 
to instill during the pest three 
years 1s really taking root, 

Another rugby season has roll- 
ed by and once again the O. 8. D. 
team have come through 
series of hard-fought | games 
without any serious injuries. 


will Be permanent to any player. 
‘There 1s no denying the fact that 
Tugby is a rough game but with 

and equipment a- 


‘proper 
Jong with the fact that each and } 


every player must be in Al phy- 
atcal condition, the injuries are 
reduced td a minimum. Ou 
games have been no pink teas. 
‘We have found-that the rough- 
eat players are the inexperienc- 
ed. They don't do things the 
right way and thus are more li- 
able to be Injured or to cause in- 
Juries. Learn the fundamental; 
of the game before you attemt 
to play it. ‘This Js true, not only 
of rugby but of any other game 
as well. 


When the score 1s 25 to 0 a- 
t you and there is only 5 
minutes left to play, when you 
ache all over and are almost too 
tired to get up, when you know 
you can’t achieve’ the imposs!~ 
Die; that's the time when it 
takes a stout heart to carry on. 
I have seen good teams in ac- 
tlon, I have watched thelr 
marvellous co-ordination, thelr 
faultless passing and great kick- 
ing. And I have seen such good 
teams beaten by a very inferlor 
team, which came from behind 
to win because they never knew 
when they were beaten. 

For when the game has passed 
into history and men have long 
aince forgotten who lost or won, 
‘they will still remember whether 
you quit or carried on. 


A new high-bar has been pur- 
chased and is used in the Assem- 
bly Hall. The boys have tried 
It out a few times already but 
the spring seasons will see a 


oa . 


it Last 
just. what 


“Lions” this year are: 


M. Melynk, N. Bartu. 


Juniors of 3 years ago and they 
have learned to handle a 


Gus ners “Chestnuts” are in the cel- 


lnr with 4 points. 


INTERMEDIATE Allan 
Boadway's “Thistles” are‘leading 
the league with 15 points but 
they are closely followed by Ray- 
mond Cork’s “Shamrocks” with 
13 points and Bert Styles's 
“Roses” with 12 polnts. George 
Calder’s “Lilies” are tail-enders 
with 8 points but the season is 
young yet and anything may 
happen. 

SENIOR—Three teams In the 
Senior League are closely match- 
ed; the “Blues” with,17 points, 
captained by Ernest Walton; the 
“Greens” with 14 points, led by 
Harry Husak, and the “Reds”, 
piloted by Tom Blower with 11 
points. Leslie Fowler's “Blacks” 
are in the cellar with 6 points but 
Leslie is issuing warning to all 
and sundry that his team is apt 
to stage a come-back any time 
now. 


“Sons of Scotland” Win Junlor 
Football Title for 1937 
“Sons of Scotland” rudely shat- 
tered “Sons of Englands” hopes 
for @ third consecutive pennant 
when they defeated them two 
games to one in the play-offs. 
‘The Brat game went to last 
year's champions 2—0, but Roy 
Godden’s Scotsmen came right 
back to even things up, by a 
similar score, in the second 
game and went on to win the 
third and deciding game, 1—0. 


. Arthur Hazlitt and his team 


played. steady football from 
start to finish but they could not 
fathom the sturdy six-man de- 
fense thrown up by the champ- 
fons after they had obtained 
thelr one goal lead. 
Congratulations, Champions, 
and to the losers, better luck 
next time. 
‘The boys on the pennant-win- 
Godden 


THE YOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 2) 
George Hood, Ahti Laine, James 

Brown and Sam McLaughlin. 


Vocational Guidance 
‘The boys of the Intermediate 
school are divided into groups 
under the instruction of Messrs. 
Munday, Morrison, Stratton. 
Vaughan and Truman. 


Group L — David Salter, Tony 


rante, Wilfred LeClatre. 


Group IL — Allan Boadway, 
Jack Hooey, Glen Wilson, Ray- 
mond Cork, Nelson Wedge, Gor- 
don Owen, Carder Wilson. 

Group UL — Bert Styles, Clif- 
ford Martin, Ronald Hazlitt, 


George Cassell, Peter Thibault, 
George Calder, Isadore Steen- 
burg, Ralph Patrick, Norman 
hose, Elah Alford. 


” Group Iv. — Raymond Bur- 
Ralph 


Moore, Elwyn Knowles, Angus 
‘McArthur. 

Group V. — Keith Leitch, Er- 
nest Butherland, Gordon Lou- 
zon, Lloyd - Munro, Lawrence 
Bennett, Harry Saul, Gerald 


. simpson. 


‘The girls of the intermediate 
school are likewise divided into 
groups. They take work in 
beauty culture, sewing, taundry, 
home nursing and art. 


Group L — Marion Bennett. 
Eleanor Flowers. Margaret Ma- 
tis, Dorothy Medal, Roberta Mc- 
Donald, Irene Quast, Helen 
Reble, Isabel Richardson, Heten 
Strabac, Rose Stephenson. 


Group I — Eileen Barrett. 
Kathleen Bartley, Joyce Brom, 
Myrtle Duller, Mareline Hort. 
Mary, Ennocente, Margaret Ton- 
kins, Mary Pat Edwards, Jean 
Parker, Inez Smith, Sh'rley 
Wilson, Olga Witruk. 


Group Il. — Norms Aistrop. 
June Arnold, Marjorie Bendall, 
Ernestine Belecque, Gwen Cal- 
vin, Anita Elizuk. Marjorie Lal!- 
bert!, Jean Me Gilveary. Carmen 
Parolin, Katle Safanuk, Flor- 
ence Smith. 

—Edward B. Lally V. G.I. 


EMPLOYMENT ADJUSTMENTS 
*. OF THR DEAP 
{Continued from page one ) 
Whenever employers call my 
attention to these matters, I call 
the deaf workers together and 
point out those things, plead- 
ing that they.do better, and I 


am happy to report that usually iW, 


they comply with’ my request 
which {s of considerable ald to 
me in making employment ad- 


* fustments for, other deaf wor- 


kers; sok ae 
Furthermore, I might set forth 
one more difficulty, in making 
employment adjustmerfts, ‘There 
are certain departments where 
verbal intructions are oceasion- 
ally required and in which cases 
the deaf would be handicapped 
unless they are exceptionally 
good lUp-readers. Employers 
more readily hire the deaf 
where the work is of a routine 


nature,.or where the procedure atgn 


is rigidly adhered to. Therefore, 
in making employment adjust- 
ments it 1s important that the 
director of a division for the deat 
be able to match men anid Jobs. 
Perdilt me to polnt out some 
of the advantages of bureaus of 
labor for the deaf: i 
Advantage One, it enlightens 
the public, especially the em- 
ploying public as to the capabil- 
es of deaf workers; help that, 
man and that Job find each’ 
other; assists them is securing 
émployment that will enable 
them to obtain the greatest a- 
mount of happiness in life and 
enable them to give to the state 
and nation all that there is in 
them. A little more than a year 
‘ago I was afforded a trip by the 
North Carolina State Employ- 
ment, Service to New York and 
other northern states for the 
of acquainting myself 
with the vocational training as 
being taught in the different 
schools for the deaf in the north 
and to make a study of the wor- 
king conditions existing among 
the deaf in the different indus- 
trial plants. I found working 
conditions good in the stat 
visited but they are not to be 
compared with those in North 
Carolina. The labor situation 
in general among the deaf in 
this state s much better, being 
89 per cent as compared with 
36 to 55 per cent in other states. 
‘The splendid vocational instruc- 
tion received by the deaf in the 
different schools particularly at- 


Indiin children started in the 
Indian Normal School at Pem- 
broke. Pricr to that time no pro- 
vision had been made for the 


work that has been of particular 
interest to our department. 
Sometime ago I was requested by 
the Parole Commissioner of our 
state to act as interpreter in an 
interview he wished to have with 
a colored deaf man who had at 
that time'been on the death row 
for considerable time in our state 
penitentiary and sentenced to be 
executed for a committed. 
It was evident that the negro 
man bad not had a fair trial, a» 
we discovered him illiterate and 
with a meager knowledge of the 

language. After several vi- 
sits I was able, in my honest 
judgment, to convince the Com- 
missioner of Parole and the Go- 
vernor that a death sentence was 
too severe for the crime commit- 
ted and he was finally commuted 
to Ife sentence which, I belléve, 
will eventually lead to parole. 
Had not the service of the bureau 
‘been available and the personnel 
sufficiently interested in the sf- 
tuation, in’ all probability the 
deat man would have been pow- 
erless because of his inability to 
communicate intelligently and 
express himself. 

* Advantage Three, the bureau 
being located In the city of the 
state capital, the director can 
keep a “hawkeye” on the legis- 
lature, such as that affecting 
deat automobile drivers and 
compensation insurance, and see 
that It does not discriminate a- 
gainst the deaf in any respect. 
The bureau can also assist the 
deaf with thelr real estate deeds, 
giving light on details not clear 
to them, and so forth. Last 
January while the legislature of 
North Carolina was in session a 
bill was introduced which, if 


‘I passed, would have required 


every automobile driver to secure 
lability insurance in the amount 
not less.than five thousand dol- 
Jars and would have had to be 
secured before license plates 
woul be issued. Th& director 
of the Bureau of Labor for the 
Deaf was informed of the pro-, 
‘posed bill and knowing the att 
tude taken towards the deat’by. 


tracted my attention, and I am™some insurance companies, he 


sure that with the service of a 
bureau, which they do not have, 
thelr labor problems would be 
greatly reduced. A bureau is as 
essential as post offices are for 
distributing mail, it acts as a 
clearing house. 


Advantage Two, welfare work 
can be carried on in sucn divi- 
sions, During the past four years 
the Bureau of Labor for the Deaf 
in North Carolina has assisted 
and arranged for 91 deaf boys 
and girls to receive training. 
They were found during officia: 
‘trips, and for a good many rea- 
sons, chiefly objection of parents 
to send them, these children 
were not being educated and 
with the necessary steps taken 
the children are now in school. 
In the fall of 1935 our bureau as- 
sisted In getting a class of deaf 


got busy and saw that'it did not. 
discriminate against the deaf, 
thus saving the day for them. 


Advantage Four, state farm: # 


extension service has been add- 
ed to the advantage of deal 
farmers in North Carolina to 
promote their welfare. ‘The 
Bureau of Labor for the Deat 
has played its part along this 
Une, for since I have been in the 
office I have come across people 
while on trips, that were desir- 
ous of the aid of extension ser- 
vice. When the triple A was 
still constititional 1 was called 
upon to explain the provisions of 
it apd at that time I discussed 
the possibility of such a service 
with our school superintendent 
and proper authorites and dur- 
ing 1936 we had the good for- 


tune of getting Ode Underhitl, { 
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the deaf in the State. ‘The last- 
named bill creates a Division for 
the Deaf in the Department of 
Labor and Industry, with ao 
Chief and seven regional feld 
agents. Approximately $60,000 
in State and Federal funds will 
be available to this Division 
during the next two-year period. 
‘The Council on Social and In- 
dustrial Welfare of the Deaf, 


nnslyvi 
the fullest extent in pushing the 
bill through, 

In Michigan, the deaf have 
been urging labor legislation for 
their class for several years, At 
the last session of the legisla 
ture, they were successful in 
having a bill passed, creating a 
Division for the Deaf in the 
State Department of Labor, 
with a Chief and one assistant, 
together with the necessary of- 
fice personnel, Jay Cooke How- 
ard of Kalamazoo, ably backed 
by the Michigan State Associa- 
tion of the Deaf. went to Lan- 


-aing and lobbied day and night 
for the measure, 

We trust the legislation en- 
acted in both Btates will prove 
beneficial to the deaf, We hope, 
also, that capable administra- 


pushed, 
Political meddling 
—The Frat, Aug. 1937. 
Se 
STATISTICS + 
taken from the January (1937) 
‘number of the American Annals 
of the Deaf. |” 
School 

--\.- Founded 
Number in attendance October 
20, 1936, 
Institution Catholique des 
Sourds-Muets, Montreal, P.Q 

1848 


283 
Catholic Institute for Deaf Girls 
‘Montreal, P. Q 
. 1851 


196 


f Halifax School, Halifax, N, & 
. 1856 


nt 
Ontario School, Belleville, Ont 
ario 


1870 
287 
Mackay Institute for the Protest- 
ant Deaf, Montreal, PQ 


56 
Manitoba School, Winnipeg, 
‘Manitoba 


1888 
151 
British Columbia School for the 
Deaf and aaa B.C 
Mu 


68 
Saskatchewan School, Saskatoon, 
Bask. 


1931 

123 
‘The largest Schools for the 
Deaf in the United States are, 
the Pennsylvania School at 
Mount Airy, Philadelphia, and 
the Mlinols ‘School at Jackson- 
ville, each of which had an en- 
rolment of 535 on October 20th. 
—The School News, Halifax. 
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by HARRY AMO8S 


Inspector of Auxiliary Classes, Ontario, Canada 
, Formerly Acting Superintendent, 0.8.D. 


Author of 


‘Training Handicapped Children 


A performance test for use among children who are deafen- 
ed or lacking in speech or language facility. 


Standardized among deafened, foreign speaking and ment- 
ally handicapped children to correlate closely with the 
Stanford Revision Examination. 


Manual 


a” 


- Practical Set of Matertals plainly but 
substantially made and boxed to 


carry in an overcoat 


pocket 


Manual and Practical Set together 


Examination Forms, pkg. 


50 
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The Story of the 


Po; Telephone. 


When, in 1876. a goodly hand- 
ful of residents of Brantford, 
heard the voices of a trio of 
aingers over a telephone Une 
which had its terminus in the 
Tutela Heights home of Alex- 
ander Melville Bell, father of 
Alexander Graham Bell, the in- 
ventor of the telephone, it was 
accounted, and rightly so, as 
one of the wonders of the age. 
‘Now when radio, which ts based 
‘on the telephone, reaches around 
the world, it is dismissed as one 
of the day's normal happenings. 

Alexander Melville Bell had 
but a short time before lost two 
sons, and he felt that the phys- 
ical condition of his remaining 
son, Alexander Graham, was 
such that a change of climate 
was necessary to save his life. 
Accordingly, he sailed from 
Scotland to Canada, and pur- 
chased the property on Tutela 
‘Heights, outside Brantford, now 
known as:thé Bell Homestead. Jo 

a hammock on that crest over- 
lookixig the Grand River Valley, 
swinging between two trees, 
Alexander Graham Bell won 
back his health in the great out- 
doors, while his mind was busy 
with the thoughts and plans 
which were ultimately to find 
fruition in one of the greatest of 
the world’s discoveries. As 
strength returned, he commenc- 
ed to make experiments. 


The following is taken from 
Dr. Goldstein's book, “Problems 
of the Deaf.” 


“Equipped with these 
two devices, namely the 
Phone Autograph of 
Scott, and the Mano- 
metric Capsule of Koe- 
nig, Bell proceeded with 
his research and study 
of speech graphs.” 


‘These experiments were con- 
ducted early in 1874. Bell writes: 
“I was so much interested.in the 
possible utilization of the mano- 
metric capsule and phone au- 

in the work of 


ech to the Déaf, thal while"in” 


the midst of experiments on the 
phone autograph, I gave a public 
address upon the subject before 
‘the Second Convention of Artic- 
ulation Teachers of the Deaf and 
Dumb, which met in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, on Saturday. the 
thirteenth day of June, 1874. 


“To those not familiar with 
this phase of the life history of 
this remarkable man, the in- 
ventor ofthe telephone. it should 
be remarked that the incentives 
and ambitions that led to the 
discovery of the telephone were 
Intimately associated with an 
overwhelming desire on the part 
of Dr. Bell to create some device 
or instrument for the amplif- 
cation of sound tor the use of 
‘Mrs. Bell, who had been handi- 
capped by deafness since early 
infancy. Alexander Graham 
Bell was by profession an expert 
In Speech and Teaching of the 
Deaf, and the inspiration of the 


telephone came to him, while a 
man in moderate circumstances, 
when he was racked in the 
choice of two activities, namely, 
to continue his work with 
and as a teacher of the 
to proceed With his elec 
tric research and inventions, 
which finally culminated in the 
production of the telephone.” 


Although the telephone had 
been Invented in Brantford, On- 
tarlo, in 1874 the Bell Memorial, 
Brantford, was not unvelled by 
His Excellency, the Duke of Dev- 
onshire, Governor-General of 
Canada, until 1917, The sug- 
gestion to erect a memorial was 
made by W. F. Cockshutt, M. P.. 
then President of the Board of 
Trade, Brantford at a banquet 
held.on March 9. 1906, at which 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell was 
an honoured and distinguished 
guest. At this banquet, Dr. Bell, 
in reminiscent vein, recalled his 
early experiments in Brantford. 
experiments which were crowned 
with success. He then remarked 
‘Ingl the toast to “Thi 


that It ts so long since he had 
been in Brantford that it seemed 
as a dream. yet that day. at his 
old home on Tutela Heights, he 
had met two men who had help- 
ed him to put up the first tele- 
phone line in the world. 


Dr. Bell, speaking at Boston, 
March 13, 1916 sald. “The con- 
ception of the telephone took 
place during that summer visit 
to my father's residence in 
Brantford in 1874, and the ap- 
paratus was just as it was sub- 
tequently made, a one-mem- 


brane telephone on either end.” 


“The experiments of August 
10, 1876, made from Brantford 
to Paris, was the first transm's- 
rion, the first clear intelligible 
transmission of speech over the 
real line, that had ever been 
made." 


The Bell Memarial Commamarating the invention of the tclephone in Brantford in 1874, 


MRS. ALEXANDER GRAHAM 
BELL 

Alexander Graham Beil mar- 

ried Mabel Hubbard, daughter of 

the Honourable Gardiner Greene 

Hubbard of Washington D. C. 


Mabeltrubbetrd.“s deaf-gir!, wad --. 


one of Alexander Graham Bell's 
pupils. It was her father who 
Arst'suggested the establishment 
of an oral school at Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts. He was Pre- 
eldent of Its Board of Corpora- 
ters during the first ten years of 
the school's existence. 

In 1909 a chapel was built in 
connection with Clarke School, 
Northampton, as a memorial to 
Mrs. Bell's mother. The follow- 
ing is the inscription in the front- 
of the chapel. written by Mrs. 
Alexander Graham Bell. 

‘The Gertrude M. Hubbard Chapel 

“Dedicated to the 
memory of a mother 
whase resolute love gave 
the blessing of speech 
to her own Uttle deat 
child and formed the In- 
spiration of her hus- 
band's efforts to secure 
the same blessing for 
all other deaf children.” 

Dr. Alexander G. Bell was pre- 
cident of the Board of Corpora- 
ters of Clarke School, Northamo- 
ton, Massachusetts from 1917 to 
1942. No other man had proba- 
diy so much affected its educa- 
tonal policy. His intense en- 
thusiasm and devotion to the 
caure of the education of the 
deaf was an unfailing source of 
courage and inspiration to all 
those teaching the deaf. He 
died at his summer home in Nova 
Scctia, Canada In 1922 and Mrs. 
Bell died shortly after, both be- 
ing buried in the garden of thelr 
summer home in Baddeck, Nova 
Scotia, 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
The Senior School 


1 nard Rayner, Helen Reble, Rose 
these pupils were Usted accord- Stephenson. 
ing to the vocational instruction ry. ACADEMIC—Allen Boad- 
they were taking. way, Lucille Bourdean, Raymond 
IL ACADEMIC SENIOR—Jes- Cork, Mary Churchill, Eleanor 
Sie Auld, Havel Blair, Catherine Charron, Gordon Owen, . Opal 
Gulhane, Steve Graziano, Anna MacDonald, Vetta shepley, Mau- 
Hedden, Margaret Krause, Lil- ren Stewart, Phyllls Thompson, 
lan Pratley, Violet Salminen, Carder Wilson, Mary Yurek. 
Rath hore. If VOCATIONAL SENIOR— 
IL ACADEMIC JUNIOR—Nick Marion Bennett, James Brown, 
Bartu, Harold Bryant, Robert Deen Mowe, alg Pe. 
Hamer, Jean McLaren, Wanda aay abel Fate 


EMIC TUNIOR— Terry Bae 
L ACADEMIC 
‘Edna cena De. I. VOCATIONAL JUNIOR— 
Best, Edna Donald, - Tareace Benne, 
Bhrsics Grasiano, George Margo, Anita Hlizuk, Elwm es, 
na Gordon Lowzon, Kelth Leech, 
Arthur Hazlitt, Glen Robertson. Tioya Munro, Jean McGllveary, 
L VOCATIONAL JUNIOR— angus McArthur, Harry. Saul, 
Gerald Clarke, James Clelland, Florence Smith, Emest Suther~ 
«Doris Colquhoun, Hilare Girard, land. 
Myrtle Lipski, Violet Leslle, Mi- 
chael LeClatre, Michael Murphy, I. 
Howard Oakes. 


VOCATIONAL SENIOR— 


tense tom Blower, Leile Fow- Brink ergy bar en 
ler, Frank Mair, Brice May. Ruth f° Petar Tibault, 
McKitrick, Marjorie Packer, 
Kathleen Pratley, John Taylor. | 1, VOCATIONAL JUNIOR— 
ie tice Ba Se nateay ne Fea eee Ernestine rae ae Lawrence 
Bertha Canning, Rul Charron, Lamarmnte, 
Pandall Clark. Jack Micetck, teclalre, Katle “Gat” 
Vivian Richardson. a} pit an 
IIL. VOCATIONAL SENIOR— trang i 
John Barton, Loretta Bonneville, 
Dan Bostnari, Roy Godden, Inez 
Harris, Willlam Kinizk!, Gilbert The Janior School 
Marshall, Johnny Quinnell, Jean prEPARATORY L—Clarence 
Rawn, Albert Smith, : Ashley, Jean Cameron, Floyd 
. IV. VQCATIONAL SENIOR— Dalgle, Ronald DeBruge, Leonard 
Gerald Bulow, Harry Husak, Ro- Nicol, Fred Newson, Ernie Rowe, 
bert Pierce, Michael Melynk, Li- Dorothy Guest, Kathleen Bruno. 
‘Alan Reed, Elva Richardson, Eli- 
es PREPARATORY I—James 
zabeth Smith, Ernest Nile Barron, Gordon Etty, f 


The following are taking full Fiesgs, ‘Dorval Guthro, Dorothy 
time vocational: Kathleen bar. 
¥ Holmberg, May E. Joseph, Joyce 
ing;- Ella “Pritchard, 
Sie uerd and duckie MacAmarty, Johnston, Bylvio Lavoie, Jennie 
Meta, Jacqueline Ruble, Gerald 


Sparks. 
The Intermediate sedsor SA? Sern pay iy 
‘The classes of the intermediate poy" palchael creak vannes 
school rotate as in the senlor-triscoll, Dolores Henault, Ray- 
school. ‘Lhe girls have a seventy mond Balvin, Ann Havrot, Allen 


minute period daily in house- Moat, Dorothy ‘Thomas, 
hhold science work, whilst the yore’) pale 


boys have a seventy minute 
pertod datly in manual training. PREPARATORY 1. JR.—John 
A forty minute period 1s spent Quertin, Helen Haws, Mary Alice 
in a vocational guidance group Lee, Bobble Lock, Ian McComb, 
daily. Each group spends from Charlie McKenzie, Helen Per- 
one month to six weeks witn kins, Anizia Samus, 
each of the various instructors. Schultz, Douglas Scott, Douglas 
Pupils who have completed the Smith, Nina Woodbeck. 


three year course in manual 

training or household science | PREPARATORY I. SR—Vera 

are given instruction in regular Cork, Gill Crilly:Jean McDougall, 
Edward Pollard, Bennie Rosen- 


vocational work instead of belng 
assigned to the vocational gui- feld, George Sedgewick, Andrew 
“Steele, Carmen Btrang, Jacque- 


dance groups. 

line Stoneham, Pauline Traynor, 

L. ACADEMIC—Olga Bodnar, Evin Wilson, May Hedden. 

George Calder, Mary Pat Ed: 
wards’ Marilene Hart, Ronald PREPARATORY inna 
Hselitt, Mary Innocente, Jean Black, Margaret Cassell, Cecil 
Parker, Norman Rose, Hert Sty- Campbell, Caida Ivanowieh, An- 
les, Margaret Mary Tonkin, Shir- drew Leduc, Armando Longarin!, 
Jey Wilson, Clifford Martin, Joyce Howard Lines, Charlotte Mc- 
Brohm. ‘ Arthur, Violet Meany, Grace 


C UN 


Douglas 


Wilfred an 
nuk, David Salter, Gerald Simp- 


Il. ACADEMIC—Eileen Bar- fae Marjorie Swayne, Lav cont 
rence Snelling. 


PREPARATORY Jil—Dorothy 
Anderson, George Arnold, Anna 


Marie Barette, James Cole, Jean 
Colquhoun, Freda Cupples, 
Johnston, ‘Lawrence, 


Joseph Miller, William Robinson. 

PREPARATORY I. &R.— 
Audrey Cleland, Hubert Greens, 
Marion“ Lajole, Allan Leach, 
Donald’ Moore, Ruth McMa- 
hon, Kenneth Ormerod, Spencer 
Patrick, Blanche Styles, Walter 
‘Trim, Allce Truman, Brla Web- 
ster. 

GRADE L—Audrey Baker, 


Bert Pollington, Patsy Richard- 
son, Florence Rivando, Dorthea 


Bt. Dennis, --B.B. Lally, v.G.1, 2% 


pedbiaersbindoay 

CLEANING AND PRESSING 
George Margo 

I have been working in the 

cleaning and pressing for two 

years at school. I work there 


with Donnie Donovan and 
Michael 


Murphy. 
Every Monday we take twenty tne 


to twenty-five sults from the 


‘We know how to make soap for 
washing. At first we chip the 
soap. We put the chipped soap 
into a pan of very hot water and 
put it on the electric stove to 
dissolve the soap. We presa the 
sults or dresses in the pressing 
machine, and wash garments In 
the machine if the 
dresses, sweaters and sometimes 


‘THE CANADIAN 
which are sent to the 
. pressing shop. I must know what 
the spot la, and what to use for 
PREPARATORY II. JR.—Vel- different of spota, 
ma Collins, Florence Dawe, Eima 
Gecrey Hey ‘THE 0. 8. D. PRINTSHOF 
King, . Murray Mec- 
Be. Joes McLaughlin, ‘nar. Leslie Fowler and Steve Grasi- . 
Ils Sands, Stephen Scott, Jullus ano who operate the Model § Li- 
godny, ‘Dolly Wilko! notype never complain of lack o} 
bi : m copy. The Canadian which ts 


issued once a month takes care 
of the atraight composition, and 
school, 


various kinds of papers for gen- 
eral school use. 


‘The Vocational Guidance clas- 


Hospital forms (Dally Report 
of the Bick), 1000; Bursar's 


the pants are very dirty. I put Supt 


three pails of warm water Into 
the washer and put the soap in 
it and wash them for 7 or 8 
minutes. Eight minutes later I 
take the clothes out of the wa- 
asher, and hang them up in the 
heating room to dry. 


—— 
MY VOCATIONAL WORK 
Donald Donovan 


Ihave been at the 0.5. D, for ‘ 


eight years now.’ Two years ago 


training 

cleaning and pressing shop for 
awhile, Then I worked part of 
the time in woodworking. 

This year I work in the print- 
ing office from one o'clock to ten 
minutes after two every day. I 
have learned the: layout of the 
California Job Case and am set- 
ting small jobs now. I also pull 
proofs and correct many galleys 
of type. I also make note books 
for the school in addition to a 
great many other jobs. 

From two-ten to four o'clock 
I work in the cleaning and press- 
ing shop. I Ike working there. 
‘My Instructor is Miss Conover. 
My job is to clean off all the 
spots on the dresses, suite, and 


(Job Instruction Bheets), 600; 
Supt's,, OMce—(Attendance Re~ 
port Forms), 675; Supt's Office— 


(Application for Admission,) 
300; Bchool—(List of Duties), 5 
runs-75;  Supt's, Offlce—(Let~ 
ter to Parents), 200; Girls’ Re- 
Sidence—(Ruled Forms), 300; 
Engineers’ Dept.—(Inspector’s 

‘Weekly Report), 300; Girls’ Re- 
aidence—(Clothing Lists), 2 runs 
300; Boys’ 


| Leave Tickets), 675; Office— 


(Parcel Received Postcards), 500; 
Supt's OMce—Letters to Parenta, 


tical Ability Test,) 2 runs—400; 
School—(Report Sheets), Junior, 


dences 3000; 


‘OMce-- (Church 


been printed and- mailed 20,000 
Arithmetic Speed Sheets, num- 
bered from 1 to 10, printed on 
both sides. On one side is the 
arithmetic table with blank 
spaces where the answer should 
be and on the gther the answera. 
—L. B. Morrison, 

Printing Instructor, 


CLASSROOM LOCALS 
ratory 1. 
Allan Moffatt recetves his tun- 


ny papers from home every week 
and 1s always delighted with 


Leonard Nicol receives a nice 
box of candies, cookies, bars and 
gum from his mother very often. 
He treata his school friends. 

‘The boys and girls in Miss Van 
Allen's class will have a party 
and Christmas tree before the 
holidays. 

Gordon Etty had a birthday 
December & He got a jack- 
knife, colouring book and a box 
of paints. He had a nice party. 
Gordon was very happy. 


Joyce Johnston and Jennle 
Meta went to the city with Miss 
Reld. They went to Toyland. 
‘They got Shirley Temple cut out 
books, They had hot fudge 
sundaes and had a good time. 

Alfred Fields had chicken pox. 
He got funny papers and # bar. 
He will go home for Christmas. 


‘Preparatory I. Sr. 

Gill Crilly was happy to receive 
‘a toy print set from her mother. 
‘She lets the other boys and'girla 
play with It. 

Benny Rosenfeld was happy to 
recelve the money for his ticket. 
He will go home for Christmas. 


Vera Cork was happy to re- 
ceive a box from home. she 
gave some candy and gum to her 
brother, Raymond. 

Pauline Traynor got a letter 
and ten cents Brown 
ought her some catsup. 


Preparatory II. Jr. 

Nina Woodbeck was delighted 
to receive a letrer from Santa 
Claus. He sent her fifteen cents 
too, 

Bobble Lock was pleased to 
see his mother and father last 
week. He got a box from his 
grandparents which made him 
very happy 

Borden Schultz’ father came 
last week and took Borden home 
for # visit. 

Douglas Smith received a let- 
ter, funny papers and ten cents. 
He is hoping to go to the movies 
soon. 

‘Douglas Scott's mother wrote 
“to Douglas telling him that he 
would go home for Christmas. 
He Is a happy little boy. 


‘Preparatory IL. 

I got a nice box from home. 

—Grace Swain. 

1 bought mitts for my baby 

sister. —Howard Lines. 

* Cecil and I went down town 

with. Miss Lally, We bought 
atory books. 

—Lawrence Snelling. 


on the 


’ 


‘We went outside. We played 
with snowballs. * 
—Charlotte McArthur. 


Preparatory IL. Br. 


‘We made toy furniture for the 
kitehen. John R. and Richard 


O'Neill and Joyce made the cabi- 
net. We put them into the doll 
house. —John Howes. 


Bernice, Victoria and I went 
down town with Miss Handley. 
T bought knitting needles, yarn, 
@ Banta Claus box and nuts. 
—Dorpthy O'Nelll 
It is anowing. We went aut of 
doors. We played in the sow. 
‘We made anowballs. We threw 
them. Barbara threw =. snow- 
ball at a window. That was 2 
mistake: —Margaret Peacick. 


Preparatory IIL. Jr. 
Grandma and Aunt Orpa sent 

me lovely parcel. Gz 
knit « lovely pair of mitts for me 
and aunt. Orpa sent me a doll 
with a pretty pink and blue dress 
and hat. I liked my parcel very 
much. —Velma Collins. 


and I had a white one. It wasa 
good party. —Jobn Little. 


I got a letter and 10 cents 
from my sister Helen. She told 
me that Santa Claus would come 
o Belleville. Tamgiad. * 

. —Eims Freeman. 


Preparatory TL 
My mother sent me ten cents. 
‘Miss Tett bought me some pep- 
permints. I gave one to.all the 
boys and girls. They were hot. 

Annie did not like hers. 
—Dorothy Anderson. 

‘We made four Christmas 

ters about Santa Claus. We cut 
out the pictures and pasted them 
posters. The other 
classes will come to see them. 

‘We liked to make them. 
—Freda Cupples. 
‘We saw two big airplanes and 
one little ‘airplane flying over 
the school. One of them came 


down on the bs. 
ma Johnston. 


Preparatory IIL. Sr. 
‘The first snow storm came 
Sunday night, December 5. I 
saw snow on the ground and 
trees Monday morning. I was 
surprised and happy. 1 clapped. 
my hands, —Ruth McMahon. 
I went to the movies with 
John Taylor Saturday afternoon. 
‘After the movies we went to Miss 
Milburn's house for supper. We 
ed cards. We came back to 

the school in a taxi. 
—Hubert Greene. 
* We went outdoors with Miss 


“SheMeld Monday morning. We 


played in the snow. Weranand 
threw snowballs. I threw snow 
at Miss ShefMfeld. She threw 
some at me. We had a lot of 
tun. —Marion Lajoie. 

‘Bert and I went down town one 
day to Miss Allison's house. We 


cards and pick up sticks. 


prised. It was a pretty birthday 
cake. We sat down. I blew the 


Miss Nurse did not come to 
school last week. Her car went 
into the ditch. She hurt her 
arm. We are sorry for her. She 
is very kind. She went to Tor- 
‘onto to see a doctor. We miss 
her’ very much. We hope she 
gets better soon. We wrote her 
letter. | —Donna Latawiecz. 


Last night it snowed. The 
snow was deep. We like to play 
in the snow. We threw snow- 
balls. Bernice threw ‘snow on 


1A. Int. 
Last Thursday, December 9th. 
I got a parcel from home. I got 
two bars and underwear from my 
mother. I was very glad. My 
new underwear is very warm. I 
like it. I shall get some more 
parcels for Christmas. 

—Margaret May Tonkin. 
I got a letter from my mother. 
I shall go home for Christmas. 
‘My mother and father will come 
to Toronto and meet me. I am 
very glad. —Norman Rose. 
Last Saturday Shirley, Eileen. 
Joyce, Isobel, Kathleen, Marilene 
and I went down town with 
Miss Bell. I bought some things 
for Christmas. I saw very pretty 
trees. Miss Bell bought some 
doughnuts for us. We went to 
Miss Bell's home and ate them. 

‘We came back to school. 
—Mary Pat Edwards. 
Yesterday morning the Cath- 
olic girls and boys went to early 
church. feet and hands 
were cold. The priest told us that 
we could not have movies in the 
assembly room on Sunday after- 
noon. He was sorry. We had 
Holy Communion. We went 
back to school on the bus. A big 
girl gave suckers to the Catholic 
children. —Olga Bodnor. 
a We play volley-ball every night 
‘after supper. Tam on the junior 
team. Our team lost. The score 
was 3to0. We like to play vol- 
ley-ball. —Ciifford Martin. 
I got a letter from home on 
Saturday. Father and mother 
will meet us at the station I 


|, good time, 
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shall get a new pair of boots and 
skates for Christmas. 
—Ronald Hazlitt. 
Last Thursday it was cold 20 
the boys flooded the rink. It 
mowed. We shovelled snow for 
_ along time. Then we skated on 
the ice. A boy lent me his akates. 
‘We had a good time. 
—George Calder. 
My brother Rudolph was sick. 
He went to Italy. He is better 


candy now. Perhaps he will come back 


to Canada next spring. I am 
glad because he ts bettez. =~ 
—Mary Innocente. 


On Nov. 26 in the afternoon - 


Blanche and I went to Miss Alll- 
son's place for supper. She lives 
in a big house down town. We 
played pick-up-sticks and cards. 
We ate potatoes. meat, cabbage, 
fee cream, cookies and buns. 
Then we went home. We had a 
—Bert Styles. 
I got a letter from my grand- 


- ma. I will soon be golng home 


for Christmas. Grandmother will 
meet me in Toronto, and take me 
home. «I live in Sault Ste Marie, 
Perhaps mother, father, two bro- 
thers, grandma, Donald and I 
will go to Mrs. Taylor's home, 

5 —Marilene Hart, 

I have a new baby brother at 
home. I sent him a rattle. 
Mother thanked me. I shall see 
nty baby brother next week. He 
is fat. —Shirley Wilson. 

‘My mother went to the hospl- 
tal on Nov. 29, She had an 
operation. I went to see hez. 
She 1s better now. She came 
home on Dec. 8. Iam glad that 
she Is better. . 

‘On Dec. 1 my family moved to 
a new house. —Joyce Brohm. 

4A. Int. 

Last Monday Nov. 29 my class- 
mates and I went to the cheese 
exhibition to see the prize cheese. 
T guessed the cheese weighed 80 
pounds. I did not win any 


prizes. Then we went to the - 


court house. We walked into 
the court room. We wen} down- 
stairs to see the Jail cells. For- 
ty men were in the jail. They 
were bad. One man whom we 
saw in the Hotel Quinte was in 
the jail. He was drunk. Then 
we went outside. The boys and 
girls walked to the O. 5. D. Mary 
C., Marjorie P.. Eleanor C., Vetta 
8., Roberta McD., and I drove in 
Mr. Clare's car, We had a nice 
time there. —Maureen Stewart. 

There are two more weeks be- 
fore we go home. We shall be 
very delighted to see our parents. 
I hope that we all will haye a 
nice holiday. We are glad that 
the snow is coming again and 
we like to play outside In the 
winter when the weather 1s not 
windy. We like to have cool wea- 
ther and the‘fresh alr to give us 
good health. © —Mary Yurek. 

On Dec. 3, Mr. Gordon told us 
that we should go to’ the city. 
A few pupils and I, who can hear. 
went there. After a while at 3 
o'clock we went to the city in the 
bus. We sat on the chairs in the 
High School. Weldon Kilburn 
played a plano and Kenneth Sa- 
kos sang. We I'ked to hear the 
singing very much. We clapped 


our hands. Then Weldon Kil- . 


burn played the piano. I liked 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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Much space is given in this {s- 
sue of The Canadian to the life 
and work of Alexander Graham 
Bell On May 31, 1937, Brantford 
celebrated the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of its incorporation as 
city. On this occasion a special 
souvenir of Brantford, the “Tele- 
phone City,” was prepared by 
‘Mr. A. T. Whitaker. From this 
‘souvenir, from Dr. Caroline 
‘Yale's book, “Years of Building.” 
and from a brochure, “Brantford, 
City of Industry,” we have se- 
lected the information, relative 
to Dr..Bell. We acknowledge, 
with thanks, the assistance given 
us by the Board of Trade, The 
Hurley Printing Company, and 
‘The Industrial Commissioner, all 
of Brantford. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
Biographical 
* Alexander Graham Bell was 
‘born in Edinburgh, Scotland on 
March 3, 1847, being the second 
son of Alexander Melville Bell, 
an autiterity on phonetics and 
defective speech. He was edu- 
cated at the University of Edin- 
burgh and the University of Lon- 
don, where he was/appointed a 
professor. He came to Canada 
in 1870 with his father and took 
up residence at Tutela Heights, 
Brantford, Ontario. In March 
1871, he went to Boston, Massa- 


~chusetts, During 1871 and the 


greater part of 1872—though his 
home was ofidially in Brant- 
tord—he spent a great part of 
his time in the United gtates and 


tion of becoming an American 
citizen. 

In 1872 he became professor of 
‘vocal physiology in Boston Un!- 
versity and spent his summer 
yacations in Brantford, Ontario. 
He invented the telephone in 
Brantford during the summer of 
1874 and conducted the first long 

message over a tele- 
graph wire from Brantford to 
Paris during the summer of 1876. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
AND CLABRE SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 

Soon after Dr. Alexander Mel- 
ville Bell came from Scotland to 


Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
The Teventer 


Brantford, Ontario in 1870, he 
gave a course of lectures on 
phonetics at Boston University, 


Massachusetts. Alexander Gra- She 


Bell, in these lectures, suggested 
that some attempt had’ been 
made to apply this phonetic re- 
presentation of speech to the 
teaching of deaf children. He 
stated that his son had spent 
some little time in one or ‘two 
small’ schools In London intro- 
ducing the method, and that he 
stood ready to continue such ex- 
perimental work in this country. 
Considerable Interest was arous- 
ed and Professor Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell soon made arrange- 
ments to instruct the teachers in 
the Horace Mann. School in Bos- 
n, the Clarke School in North- 
pton, and the Hartford 
School, Connecticut. e 

Dr. Bell gave instruction to the 
teachers“and pupils of Clarke 
School for three years. 

“In the school-room the chil- 
dren learned language’ through 
writing. The teacher wrote and 
the pupils wrote. In articu- 
lation drill time, the children 
spoke, giving elementary sounds, 
combinations and words from 
the symbols of Visible Speech. 
At the end of three years Dr. 
Bell left and the teachers con- 
tinued the work. 


One of Professor Alexander 
Graham Bell's pupils in Boston 
was Miss Alice Elicabeth Wor- 
cester, who later became .o 
teacher in Clarke School. Miss 
Worcester had a well-trained 
musical ear, and soon came to 

a wonderful knowledge 
of, and ability in, phonetics, Af- 
ter some years of teaching the 
deaf, Miss Worcester, basing her 
phonetic work on the principles 


C mi 


underlying Visible Speech, sub- 


arranged 

tained the order of the Visibje 
Speech symbols’ without 
non-English characters. 
charts, which were in course of 
preparation when Miss Worces- 
ter resigned her position owing 
to ill-health were completed’ by 
‘Miss Caroline Yale, principal of 
Clarke School. for 36 years. 
‘These Northampton charts are 
accepted now as the basis of the 
work in ‘phonetics in almost all 
schools for the deaf on this 
continent, 


‘THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 

(Partial summary of an ad- 
dress given by’ Mr. J. Lumsden, 
M.A. B. M. 1, at the British 
Deat Association Conference, 
June, 1937.) 

Mr. Lumsden expressed his 
pleasure at having this opportu- 
nity of speaking to the adult 
deaf, many of whom had passed 
through the schools which he 
now visited. 


Aims of the Schools, 

‘The deaf schools, residential or 
day, large or small, try to impart 
to their pupils speech, language, 
information and skill and try to 
form a good character. Their 
aims are to turn out good and 
efficient citizens who can earn 
a living, behave decently, and 
enjoy their life, both their work 
and their leisure. In the past 
this last point has been rather 
overlooked but now it is regar- 
ded as very important. The 
schools try to achieve those aims 
in the following ways: 

. 1. By producing healthy and 
well-built children, well-nou- 
rished and able to choose proper 
food to eat and if they are girls, 
to buy and prepare it In all 


training and-some have 
excellent playing fields, gymna- 
sia and swimming ba 


sary for them to live amiong 
hearing people. 

4. By making them skilful 
with ther hands so that they 
can apply their knowledge and 
learn a trade easily. 

5. By showing them how to 
spend th their leisure profitably by 
being interested in nature, art, 


crafta, Scouts and Guides. 


‘The Modern Deaf Schools, 
‘The modern deat schools differ 


some of the members of the As- 


1, There are more very young 


the most advanced parts of the 
orditiary educational system, so 
the baby schools are often ‘the 
soundest part of the deaf schools. 

2, The children of all ages are 
treated as children first and as 
deaf afterwards. They play and 
enjoy life instead of having to 
keep their noses to the grind- 
stone working‘to overcome their 
disability. Their likes and dis- 
likes, their fears and anxieties, 
are being studied more and their 
physical. welfare more. carefully 
considered, 

3. The speech teaching is 
more scientific: there are fewer 


being 
used far more than was formerly 
the case to improve speech. 
Quite a number of chil children who 
were so deaf that they did not 
learn to speak-before school age 


quarters a misleading impres- 
sion of what hearing aids can 
do: they will-not produce a re- 
volution in teaching or = de- 
crease in the number of children 
swho need to go to deaf, schools, 
but already.a progressive. im- 
provement in speech may be 
forecast for many children. 

—The Teacher of te Deat, 
England. 
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ASSOCIATION MEETING 
‘The Association of Teachers 
and Instructors of the Deaf held 
their meeting Wednesday after- 
noon at 4 p.m in the sitting 
room, The meeting was opened 


Gordon's “direction led in sing 
ing: some Christmas cazols, in- 
cluding “Hark the Herald Angels 
Bing,” “Noel,” and “Silent Night.” 

Mr. Geo. Stewart former tea- 
cher at the Ontario School for 
the Deaf, was guest speaker for 
the occasion and entertained the 


galley, in is nee 
~yematks, by quotations from this 


field. 

‘At the conclusion of the meet- 
ing Mr. Holmes extended the 
thanks of the Association to Mr. 
Bt 


stewart. 

‘The domestic-sclence girls un- 
der the direction of Miss Daly 
provided afternoon tea which all 
the members enjoyed immensely. 

—Miss Van Allen. 
SS 


ANNUAL CHRISTMAS 
PAGEANT 


‘The Christmas Pageant held 
in the auditorium on December 
21, 1937 was arranged under the 
direction of Miss Keeler and Mr. 
Alec. Gordon. The pageant in 


posed of women teachers p>o- 
‘vided musical accompaniment to 
the pageant with Christmas 
carols, 


The firat scene showed the an- 


harps, 
in atriking relief against the blue 
curtains. 


‘The scene in the Court of 
Herod was also very beautiful, 
the rich robes of the attendants 


ly portrayed, 
and as the Wisemen brought 
their gifts, the angels stood in 
rapt attention and the shepherds 
were grouped about Joseph, Mary 
and the Infant, The cleverly de- 
signed star was moat realistic, 

Between scenes, the Bible pas- 
nages related in the events of the 
advent of Jesus were read. 

‘At the conclusion of the 
pageant Mr, W. J. Morrison ad- 
dressed the gathering and the 
visitors learned something of the 
pre-Christmas at the 
School for the Deaf, Chcistmas 
parties have been in progress in 
most of the’ rooms, a farewell 
event before the children going 
home make their departure. A- 
vout one hundred and seventy 
are leaving this week for their 
vacation and over one hundred 
will remain at the school for 
Christmas, i 

—Gbtario-Intelligencer. 
ee 


0. 8. D. BAZAAR WELL 
PALRONIZED 
Large numbers of guests were 
present Thursday afternoon, 
December 2nd, at the Ontario 


“School for the Deaf for the an- 


nual bazaar which is a very plea- 
sant feature of activities at the 
school. The ‘sale of work real- 
ized a fine sum of money which 


+ will be added to the poor fund, 


for charitable purposea at the 
school. 


‘The affair was held in the Lib- 


signs, painted by pupils of the 
art department while 2 realistic 
Snow Man indicated the en- 
trance to the tea room. 

Miss Grace Conover was con- 
vener of the bazaar, the commit- 
ted including Mr. E. B. Lally and 
Miss K. Daly. A splendid display 
of work by the senior and Inter- 
mediate sewing classes attracted 
the admiration of the visitors 
and the pretty wares found rea- 
dy sale. In the sale of articles 
were smocks,” peagant aprons, 
orguidy dresser sets, embroider- 
ed and hemstitched pillow cases, 
needlepoint purses, and dainty 
doll’s clothes, made by seniors, 
under the direction of Miss Con- 
over; and children’s play sults, 


M, Leacock. Students assisted in 
the sale of work many wearing 
the pretty aprona which were 


‘Be- 
niozs assisting: 


and Eleanor Charron. It was 
Interesting to note that the 
attractive posters and the faces 
‘on the card-board dress models 
were done by art students of Mins 


Bighty pounds of Christmas 
cake and five hundred cookies 
were made by two boys taking 
the baking course. Tom Blower 
and William Kiniski, This part 


Alexanter Metvitle Belt 
Father of the Tnventer 


son, Ella Pritchard, Kathleen 
Darling, Jean Rawn, Ruby Car- 
nall, Bertha Canning, Hazel 
Blair, Wanda Wozelk, Lilltan 
Pratley, Vetta Shepley, Lucille 
room was yery invit- Bourdeau. . 
ingly arranged in the Yuletide 


atmosphere. Miss Daly was in 
charge of arrangements. The 
tea table was most effective with 
@ centrepiece formed of a tiny 
Christmas tree lighted with mi- 
niature lights, and tall red ta- 
pers In silver holders. During 
the tea hours, Mrs. C. B, Mc~ 
Guire, Miss F, Fitzgerald, Miss 
©. Ford, Mrs. W. J. Morrison, 
‘Miss F. Bell and Miss Reld pour- 
ed, Students in their smart 
blue and white school uniforms 
who acted as tea assistants were 


Marjorie Packer and Ruth 
MeKitrick acted as treasurers, 
while Jessie Auld dnd Anna Hed- 
den were in charge of the candy 
sale. During the afternoon vocal 
solos by Miss K. Bawden and 
Miss A. Brown, accompanied by 
Mr. Alec Gorgon, were greitly 
enjoyed by the guests. 


Mr. W. J. Morrison; superin- 
tendent of the School, and mem- 
bers of the staff were present to 
‘welcome the visitors who spent a 
most delightful afternoon at the 


Dorothy Antonow, Elva Richard- bazaar, —Ontario-Intelligencer. 


Ontario School Ability Examination 
by HARRY AMOSS 
Inspector of Auxiliary Classes, Ontario, Canada 
Formerly Acting Superintendent, 0.8.D. 
- Author of 
‘Training Handicapped Children 


A performance test for use among children who 
Ge or lacking in speech or language fa-" 
cility. 


Standardized among deafened, foreign speaking 
and mentally handleapped children to correlate 
closely with the Stanford Revislon Examination. 


Manual *” 
Practical Set of Materials plainly but 
substantially made and boxed to 

carry in an overcoat pocket $1.75 

Mdwual and Practical Set together $32.50 

Examination Forms, pkg. 50 15 
Prices Net, postage extra 

Toronto, Ontario, 


‘Ryerson Press, Canada 
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INTERMEDIATE CLASSES 
(Continued from Page 3) 
to hear it. We. clapped our 


bands. After a while we came 
back to the O 8. D. in the bus. 
—Opal MacDonald. 


_ ‘teat Saturday afternoon Ger- 
ald Clarke and I went to Eatons. 
‘A man gave me a Santa Claus 
button to pin on my lapel. I 
said “Thank you" to him. Ger- 
ald wanted a book for his bro- 
ther. I bought an sezoplane. 
‘We went tothe show at the Belle, 
I saw a picture of Dick Powel. I 
iiked ita Atter the show I went to 
a Ford Station and looked at a 
new 1938 Ford. We came 


‘M. Leacock work 


few friends there. I was very 
tired standing alt the time. We 
got more money than last year. 
Mr. Alec Gordon played the plano 
and Miss Bawden and Miss 
Brown sang. Many people listen- 
ed and watched them. They 
‘were good. 
‘When they went away to Bel- 
leville we had a small lunch. I 
enjoyed it very much. At 6.15 
we went to the dining-room. We 
had a lovely time at the bazaar. 
—Eleanor Charzon. 


IL. Voe. Sr. F 
I shall go home for Christmas. 
I shall see my sister Clara at 
New Liskeard. She will come to 
see me on the train. My brother 
Bill will come to meet me at 
Swastika. —Ralph Pretty. 
My mother and father moved 
away from Haley's Station. They 
live seven miles from Renfrew 
now. I can not go home for 
Christmas because It is too far. 
‘My mother Sent me 25 cents. 
She will send me a box for 
Christmas. I got a box from my 
sister. I got mitts, tooth paste, a 
knife, one cent and a letter. 
—Sam McLaughlin. 


My mother is sick inythe hos- 
pital. She had an operation. I 
hope she will be better soon. I 
had a cat at home. It's name 
‘was Spots. It was brown, white 
and black. I gov’a letter from 
mother. She told me the cat 
ran away. I am sorry. I have 
a dog. Itis black. It’s name is 
Nigger. —Eleanor Flowers. 


‘On October 27, I got a big box 
from my family. I got candies, 
oranges, apples, candy, nuts, pea- 
nuts, some grapes, cookies and 9 
letter from home. I liked them. 
I was very glad to get them. My 
family are kind to me. I got 
some pictures of my baby sister. 
She can walk a little. 

I got a letter from my sister 
Hertha in Oetober. She told me 
my mother had a birthday party. 
‘My brgther and sisters gave her 
the party. Mother was surprised. 
She got a pretty plate and some 
glass dishes 

Hertha told me Mernie goes to 
get the cows. every night. He 
rides ona horse. —Irene Quast. 


‘THE caNaDta 


My father went to Toronto on 
December 11. He went to see the 
hockey game. The Rangers 
played hockey against the Maple 
Leafs. The Rangers won. 


Stories from the Literature 
Lessons by 1A. Jr. 
Strrah, The Shepherd Dog 
A long time ago a yoang boy 
lived in Scotland. His name was 
James Hogg. He was a shepherd 
boy. One day he went to the 
city and saw a thin, half~starved 
dog with a man. The man held 
the dog with a rope. It was a 
Collie. James said “Poor doggie! 
I will give you a guinea for the 
dog." The man gave him the 


; Collie and James went hame. He 


taught “him to be a good watch 
dog. James called the dog “Sir- 
rah” Sirrah was grateful to 
have a new good master and al- 
ways watched the sheep care- 
fully. 


‘One night the mother sheep 
were not there. lambs 
were lonesome and ran far away 
and got lost. James and another 
shepherd lost seven hundred 
lambs. James told Sirah to 
look for the lambs and bring 
them back. The lambs did not 
belong to James and the other 
shepherd. They belonged to 
another man. They hated to 
tell the man all the lambs were 
lost. They looked for the lambs 
all night but could not find them. 


was lost. James never felt 50 
grateful to any creature in his 
life. Sirrah himself thought it 
was just a part of his day's work. 
‘He always wanted to please his 
master. 


‘When James Hogg wes an old 
man, he wrote the atory. 

Sirrah was a good, wise watch 
dog. —Arthur Hazlitt, 1A. Jr. 


Pongo, The Shagganappe 
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‘one for Pongo. 
busy at school, Pongo was tied 
wili/n rope to 8 poss 8nd wie 


‘The Pled Piper of Hamelin 

Hamelin is a small town in 
Europe. It 1s beside the Weser 
River. Once upon a time Ham- 
elin was in great trouble because 
it was full of rats. ‘The people 
were trying to get rid of them 
but they could not. The rats 
were not afraid of the cats. They 
fought the dogs and killed the 
cats and even bit the babies in 
the cradles. At last the people 


who were fighting the rats in the 
cellar heard them and came 
trembling up the steps. The 
people shouted. “Our Mayor 1s 
no good.” The Mayor and cor- 
poration cried when they heard 
this because they didn’t want the 
people to put a new Mayor in. 
‘They sat in council for hours 
thinking and making plans, The 
Mayor said if anyone could drive 
the rats away he would give him 
@ thousand guilders. Then he 
got a headache. “Oh, if I had 
a trap I'd be happy forever," he 
ed. 


‘Mrs, Archer made a cake for eri 


Beth and Jim. They stood beside 
the table and watched her. 


‘There ere both seven years old.~ 
The next 


day would be their 
birthday. They lived in Plum 
Creek. Their home was ten 
miles from town! and three miles 
from the school -house. 

That’ their father 
went to a neighbor’s farm. 
wanted to buy something for a 
— gift for, his two chil- 

a. 


Next morning Beth and Jim 
woke up and were anxious about 
thelr birthday. ‘Their father 
called them out to the farmyard. 
‘They went outdoors and saw a 
pony standing in the yard. They 
said, “He is a beauty, Can we 
have a ride on him?,” but their 
father told them they mist walt 
until they became friends with 
the pony. 

Jim patted the pony on the 
neck. It was cross and jumped 
away. After a while it was six 
months old. Jim petted the 
pony. It saw an apple in his 
hand. It ate it out of Jim's 
hand. ~ 


c 
SS 


Suddenly there was a tap on 
the door. “Oh!” cried the May- 
or jumping on a chair. “Who is 
there?” he sald looking bigger. 
‘A strange figure came in. He 
‘was dressed from head to foot 
in yellow and red. He sald, 
“Bir, I can draw all the vermin 
beneath the sun away.” They 
noticed a pipe at the end of his 
scarf, The piper told them 
what he did in other countries. 
Here he put his finger on his 
pipe as if impatient to begin 
playing. He told that he could 
rid Hamelin of its trouble if they 
‘would give him a thousand guil- 
ders. “ One? Fifty: thousand,” 
was the exclamation of the a- 
stonlshed Mayor and corpor- 
ation, Then the piper stepped 
into the street and began to 
play. There was a thundering 
noise as the rats came out in 
thousands from all over the 
town. They followed him to the 
River Weser and all perished 
there except one big rat that 
swam away. 

‘The people of Hamelin were s0 
happy that they forgot the piper. 


‘ 
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Cinderella, 


and a step-mother. The two 
girls were not Cinderella's real 
sisters. They were jealous of 


_ Cinderella because she was beau- 


tiful and they. were ugly-looking. 
‘They made her work very hard. 
Cinderella did not make a fuss 
when she was working hard. 
‘The Prince was giving a ball. 
‘The two sisters danced with glee 
because they received an invi- 
tation to the party. Poor Cin- 
derelia could not go to the ball, 
Just as the two sisters went to 
the ball ina state coach, Clader- 
ella sat near the fire-place cry- 
ing. Suddenly her fairy god- 
mother, dropped in and asked 
Cinderella why she was crying. 
She told-her that she could not 


last the fairy godmother touched 
Cinderella's dress with ber’wand 
and the rags changed into a 
beautiful dress and glass sllp- 
pers. 

Of she went to the ball. The 
prince did not knaw who the 
stranger was and could not keep 
away from Cinderella because 
she was so beautiful. Her sisters 
did not know who she was. At 
one minute before twelve she 
went home because the fairy 
godmother had told her to do a0, 

The next night there was ano- 
ther ball, Cinderella went a- 
gain and danced with the prince 
all the time, but she forgot to go 
home one minute before twelve. 
When the clock struck, she ran 
a8 fast as she could. Suddenly 
she dropped one of her glass 
slippers. ‘The Prince stopped 
and picked it up. He was much 
worrled to know about the beau- 
tiful charming princess. 


He sent a messenger to try to 
find her, He went from house to 
house. At last he came to where 
Cinderella lived. Her two sisters 
tried on the slipper but !t didn’t 
fit them. Cinderella tried on 
the slipper and it fitted. The 
two sisters were 
‘Then the fairy godmother came 
and struck her wand on Cin- 
derella’s rags and changed them 
into the most beautiful dress. 
Cinderella went with the mea- 
senger where the Prince lived 
and he married her and they 
lived happily together. 

—Don Donovan, IA, Jr. 
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SENIOR AND INTERMEDIATE but both are closely followed by ditioning Implement it 1s hard the majority of those present en- 
BOYS’ HOCKEY TRAMB <i “Roses” With 20 potate, ‘The to beat a shovel tered most . Coffee and 
CHOSEN “Lilies” are 10the with 13. s ee sak cake were then served by the 

‘The “Maples” are ‘a- , This year we seem to - Rangers and a most delightful 

ahs, curtain Sus rae SP On way with tha Junior section hay- Keepers and it is hard to under- informal half-hour was enjoyed 
‘Current, hocks Leg aeaeey ing amadsed a total of 31 points stand why. Goal-keeping is the by all. The O. 8. D. girls who 

in 18 games played. ‘The Pines” °D€ position on a hockey team were enrolled at this meeting 

ate their closest rivals with 15 Where the handicap of deaf- were, Kathleen Darling, Inez 

but there are still 11 games to Ness is least apparent. Tocatch Harris, Margaret Shepherd, Vio- 

be: played. place on a hearing team after let Salminen, Ruth McKitrick, 

our boys graduate from school, Catherine Culhane, Lillian Reed, 

HE the deaf boy must be far better Krause, Dorothy Anto- 

Inter- Volley Ball than the average hearing boy. now, Anna Hedden, Hazel Blair 

, Gur boys have progressed so If two players are of equal abili- and Jessie Auld. A week later 

‘Three teams comprise both the far in the game of Volley Ball tY 10 skating, stick-bandling, on the afternoon of November 
Senior and Intermediate leagues. that they are now looking for ‘am play and all other depart- 20th the remaining gi:ls were 
‘The names of the teams remain other fields: -to conquer. On ments of the game, and oné is enrolled at the 0. 8. D. These 
the same as in former years Nov, 30 we entertained the poys deaf Jt is perhaps only natural girls were, Bertha Canning, Vio- 
with the personnel of each team and that the manager will pick the let Leslie, Jean McLaren, Kath- 


changing. Bruce May is leading 
last year's champion ‘ 
this year; Dan Bostnari is cap- 


tain of the Wolves who have Won’.deteat at 
feat al 


abip. 
In the Intermediate league, 


the Panthers, champions of 1937 
will be out to repeat. - Sam Mc- 


: 


Dec. Sand it sho, suf 


hands of the OSD. stt in there and try tout. Good 
tion. “However at a re- s0al-keepers are 
turn engagement at the YM. C. 
A. on Dec.'14 the O. 8. in- The O. B. D. seniors lost the 


to some stiffer: 
dropped the final game after the bert College 5 to 1 on our ice on 
‘score stood at 2 games aplece and Dec. 14. The game was an ex- 
+12 all tn the fifth and deciding 


year are:— 
Senior 


, WOLVES—D. Bostnasi (Capt), © 


R. Hamer, J. McAnulty, B. a 
WeBarbe 


F ALCONS—G. Robertson 
K. Ansley, 8. Graziano, L. Fowler, 
T. Blower, W. Kiniaki, A. Smith, 


_M. Murphy. 


BIBONS—B. May (Capt), «J. 
Clelland, J. Micetick, M. Melynk, 
G. Bilow, E. Walton, H. Bryant, 
3. Barton. 


Intermediate 
PANTHERS—8. McLaughlin 
{Capt.), D. Moore, T. George, T. 
Best, G. Owen, R. Burrows, G. 
Margo, J. Hooey. | 
SHEIKS—H. Oakes (Capt), G. 
Clarke, R. Godden D. Donovan, 
A. Haalltt, P. Tibault, R. Clarke 
A. McArthur, 


MILLIONAIRES—J. Brown 
(Capt), A. Boadway, R. Cork, J. 
Quinnell, G. Hood, H. Girard, C. 
Graziano, P. Flagler. 


Volley Ball 

Volley Ball schedules are near- 
ing completion. With two games 
left to play in the Senior league, 
the “Blues” with 27 points are 
sure of a play-off berth. Second 
place, however, is still to be de- 
cided. The “Greens” with 24 
points are only one point ahead 
of the “Reds” and each team 
has one game left to play. How- 
ever the “Greens” must meet the 
atrong “Blues” in thelr game 
while the “Reds” take on .the 
lowly “Blacks.” 60 with only 


two games left to play out of a © 


30 game schedule its still any- 
body's championship. 


In the Intermediate league, 
with 5 games left to play, the 
“Thistles" and “Shamrocks” are 
tied for first place with 31 points 


“~ 


St Michael's Academy, Albert arrived with a vengeance. Our 
. College, the Jocal ¥.M.C. A and rink boards have been up for 


“league antiprovide some good ther in order to try out our 
ition, akates,.and now at last it has 
presented the arrived with a bang. There was 
Mie abors panes were: sreat rejoicing on the morning of 


“McAnulty;G: Robert- really represented our first mow 
Aa ie of the season but since then each 


and swim in the tank through 
the kindness of the management, Sides. This neediess to say His 


Here And There In Sport 

Mr. Mundy and his class of Our girl guide meetings have 
boys have recently made two continued to be hela every Mon- 
very useful articles for the boys day or Wednesday afternoon of 
sports program. One {s an all each week. On several occasions 
metal marker to be used in we have been favoured with a 
counting volley ball, the other is 
a hose-reel mounted on a sleigh 
to be used in rting our guide work. Mrs. Hurley on one 
hose to and from the rinks. Ger- occasion taught our girls several 
ald Bilow and James Clelland 
were the orgipators of the idea. 


‘A new set of goal pads: 
pecan ciate as r 
& complete outfit for 
0 that when our boys go into a TS ee oes ea 

sgame their parents may know See inn kinaty sqace'e fees 
they are fully protected. girls on the meaning of the girl 
5 guide Law and how these laws 
‘The early’ hockey season has Can be, and are applied to our 
caught many of our boys with- every day life. .We want to feel, 
out Doots and aie pans that in keeping and carrying out 
their last year’s outfit and ‘are 
patiently waiting for Santa Claus m which we realize re- 
to bring them a new set. 


gainst us on the city teams, 
As a rule our boys are in better sional Commissoner officiating. 
physical condition than their This ceremony was followed by 
hearing opponents. For a con- games and dancing into which 


leen Pratley, Lillian Pratley, Ella 
Pritchard, Elva Richardson, Elj- 
tabeth Smith, Wanda Wozcik 
and Ruth Shore. Mrs. Riggs a- 
gain officiated. We wish to thank 
the representatives from the va- 
rious guide Compantes for their 
help and co-operation. We ap- 
Preciate their interest and good, 
will so much. Previous to the 
enrollment ceremony Mrs, Riggs 
presented to the newly formed 
Belleville Company number 4, a 
flag, as a token of her best wishes 
for their welfare. 


Badminton 

Our Badminton season is well 
started. The senior girls have 
showed much improvement from 
their playing of last year and 
the year promises to be one of 
keen competition for the honor 
of championship. During the 
last week of November the first 


was off with the honours 
going to Violet Salminen and 
Ruth McKitrick. There were 
twenty entries in this tourna- 
ment, and at the time of writing 
we are In the midst of our second 
tournament in which we have 
twenty-two names entered. 

A smaller number of the In- 
termediate girls are now busy* 
learning the intricacles of the 
game, and before the close of the 
Season we are hoping to be able 
to produce some very fair players 
from among the group. Eleanor 
Charron 1s proving a real asset 
in helping to teach the girls the 
game. During our last practice 
we ran off our first trial tourna~ 
ment in doubles. There were 
twelve entrants and Eleanor 
Charron and Roberta MacDonald 
came out victorious. 


Volley Ball 

Our Senlor girls have deve- 
loped a real enthusiasm for Vol- 
Jey Ball this season. We have 
organized three teams to date 
and there Is a possibility there 
will be a fourth in the near fu- 
ture, The teams with thelr cap- 
tains are listed below: 
CANARIES—D. Antonow (Capt.) 
K, Pratley, J. McLaren, H. Blair, 
M. Krause, I. Harris. 
CROWS—K. Daring (Capt.), E 
Richardson, V. Salminen, B. 

, I. Pratley, J. Auld. 
ORIOLES—R. McKitrick (Capt), 
L. Reed, A. Hedden, M. Shepherd, 
E Donald, M. Ferguson. 

Two complete tournaments 
have so far been played with the 
honours going to the Orioles in 
the first one, and to the Crows 
in the second one. --C. Connell, 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
AND THE VOLTA BUREAU 
An important event in the de- 

partment of edyeational work 
for the deat was the establish- 
ment, in 1890, of the American 
Association to promote the 
‘Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
‘This was the direct result of Dy. 
Alexander Bell's enthusiastic in- 
terest in the education of deat 
children, He gave at the outset 
“the sum of twenty-five thou- 
sand’ dollars to carry on this 
work, He insisted that this was 
an organization for the promo- 
tion of the teaching of speech to 
the deaf in any school, conducted 
under any method. Dr. Bell in- 
creased theamount of the As- 
sodlation's endowment to two 
hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
Jars, This included the Volta 
prize given him by the French 
government in recognition of his 
Invention of the telephone. 

‘The purpose of the Association, 
as stated in its original certif- 
cate of incorporation, wasi- ~ 

“To ald schools for the deaf in 
thetr efforts to teach speech and 
speech reading.” 

‘This has been accomplished 
through the work of the Volta 

« Bureau, and the publication of 
the Association organ, “The Vol- 
ta Reviet 


See 
THE ROLE OF ALEXANDER, 
GRAHAM BELL IN THE 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 
‘The biographical sketch of 
Alexander Graham Bell which 
we feature this month brings to 
,mind one of the greatest names 
ini the education of the deaf. 
Dr. Bell had a lifelong interest 
in the deaf. Even after‘he had 
won international renown as the 
inventor of the telephone this 
interest continued. He married a 
deaf lady; endowed the Volta 
Bureau; made a monumental 
study of hereditary deafness; 
was a powerful advocate of the 
* oral method: helped to establish 
organizations cornmitted to the 
wpromotion of this method; and 
In other ways made his influemce 
felt both here and in Europe. 
Many people have the idea 
that Dr. Bell initiated the move- 
ment that-was to spread the idea 
of oralism and make over Amer- 
{ean schools for the Dea. This 
is not true. The oral movement 
had already gained considerable 


impetus before he appeared upon, 


the scene, The stage had beer 
set, so to speak, and he had 
Merely to step in as a champion 
—an increasingly powerful 
champlon—and this he did with 
every advantage :to the move- 
ment. It ts safe to say that but 
for his influence the spread of 
oralism would have been con- 
siderably retarded. 

Dr." Bell was motivated by a 
clean-cut philosophy with regard 
to the deaf: their education and 
their social life, which he never 
wearied of expounding. This 
philosophy was briefly that the 
deaf could and should be taught 
orally; that segregation of deat 
children in “institutions” was 
undesirable and unnecessary; 
and that marriages of the deaf 
were unfortunate from a biologi- 
cal and sociological standpoint. 
Tt was a thoroughgoing philo- 
Sophy, based on what he be- 
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Ueved to be the best interests 
of the deaf. That the deaf 
themselves regarded him with 
something akin to animosity; as 
something less than a real 
frlend: this saddened but never 
induced him to swerve from his 
course, 

And what about the profes- 

sion! As might be expected It 
was split into two camps, roughly 
designated oral and “gom- 
bined.” Dr. Bell advocated, 
theoretically, at least, that 
schools for the deaf be closed; 
that the children be put into re- 
gular public schools under more 
or tess special instruction by 
specially placed teachers who 
would be expected to minimize 
the handicap of deafness. Out 
of these Ideas came the day 
schools. 
/ Much of Dr, Bell's effectiveness 
was due to two factors: his 
inastery of the sclence of elocu- 
tion and his mental integrity 
that always allowed him fo see 
the other side of the argument. 
He had his convictions but he 
was also a searcher after truth. 
He himself used the manual al- 
phabet and felt there were oc- 
casions when it ought to be used 
by the teacher of the deaf. 
While the out-and-out oralists 
ered .anathema on even this 
mode of communteation, Dr. Bell 
understood better than they did 
that the means was not every- 
thing, and that so far they 
might be able to go and no far- 
ther. 

Dr. Bell did not see his philos- 
‘ophy accepted even in principle. 


Special schools continue to exist , 


in greater numbers than ever; 
his fear of a marked Increase In 
hereditary deafness has proved 


\ 
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unwarranted; the day school 
idea in the light of experience 
does not show up well. 

Today a new factor has ap- 
peared upon the scene which in 
many respects serves to act as a 
check upon, the pure oral idea, 
‘We refer to psychology. Modern~ 
psychology has been very unkind 
to the practice of repression. It 
has pointed.out again and again 
the evils of foreing a child into 
grooves allen to his instincts, 
Self-expression has become the 
vogue. This idea has become 
more or less an educational 
fundamental and colors the 
whole educational outlook. Yet, 
it Is not inconcelvable that there 
may be a swing back of the pen- 
dulum. Discipline 1s also an im- 
portant element in growth. It 
Is very likely that the psycholo- 
gists have given an undue 
importance to one side of devel- 
opment. 

Whichever way psychological 
scence may veer In the future, 
the fact remains that the in- 
stinct of the deaf co use gestures 
and signs is a natural instinct, 
and can wrongfully be repressed. 
Pure oraliam can hope for only 
qualified endorsement from psy- 
chology. After all has been said 
for self-expression and disci- 
pline, this fact will remain, a 
nugget of wisdom which we can 
take or leave only at the cost of 
much that is valuable. 

—Exchange. 
—~—_ 
FACTS ABOUT BRANTFORD, 
ONTARIO 

Brantford is on the main line 
‘of the Canadian National Rall- 
way between Toronto and Det- 
Toit, being about sixty miles west 


Se aes 


of Toronto. It ts also on King’s 
Highway, No. 2, from Windsor on 
the west to Montreal on the east, 
which places it on one of the 
principal traffic arteries of the 
Deminton. 


‘The present population, in- 
cluding suburban areas, is about 
35000. Brantford is named after 
Captain Joseph Brant (Thayen- 
danegea), Indian leader, who, 
with his Six Nations followers, 
came here in 1748 from his for- 
mer home in New York State. 
whence they had departed, fol- 
lowing the American Revolution. 
Brant’s Ford In the Grand river 
is. appropriately marked. The 
‘warrlor's remains, and those of 
his son, rest in a stone tomb be- 
side St. Paul's His Majesty's Cha- 
pel of the Mohawks erected ‘at 
the order of King George If, in 


"1785. 


‘The very derivation of the 
name Brantford ts fraught with 
historic interest. In 1764 Sir 
Frederick Haldimand, Governor 
of Canada, granted to Captain 
Joseph Brant and his Six Na- 
tions Indians a tract of land on 
the Grand River, to recompense 
them for the losses consequent 
upon their loyalty to the British 
cause in the American Revolu- 
tonary War. In the Mohawk 
village, here established, was 
Duilt, on the site where it still 
atands, "Saint Paul's, His Ma- 
Jesty's Chapel of the Mohawks, 
‘erected by King Gtorge 111, 1785. 
‘The first church built in Onta- 
To” (this from the inscription 
plate). ‘The Indian village be- 
‘came, in tug. Brant’s Ford, 
then Brantford. 
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EMPLOYMENT, PLACEMENT 
TEAINING AND VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELING FOR THE DEAF 


By MARGARETTE B. HELMLE 


Special employment repre- 
“sentative New York, Lexington 
and St. Joseph’s School, New 
York City. 
‘A paper read at the thirtieth 
meeting of the conven- 
tlon of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, New York City, June 25, 
1937. 


‘While this symposium 1s called 
“Social Service,” I should like to 
consider my subject, “Employ- 
ment, Placement Training and 
Vocational Counseling,” apast 
from the social-service angle, 
and prefre to treat it from a 
strictly business point of view 
with an educational approach. 
I should like to call it “The Bu- 
‘siness of Employment.” I believe 
it ts necessary for us to consider 
our vocational training and em- 
ployment work for the deaf in 
the light of business. It is bu- 
siness for which we are prepar- 
Ing the deaf, it Js business in 
which we place them, and it is 
‘with business that they-must get 
along in order to survive. This 
may sound unsympathetic and 
cold to you, but after all, if we 
face facts; the business of earn- 
ing one’s living is not based on 
eympathy. I have had teachers 
say, to me, “If the employers 
would only be kind and consi- 
derate,” et cetera. I am happy 
to say that we do have consi- 
derate employers, and we need 
them, but stil! I choose to say in- 
stead, “What qualifications of 
workmanship and social adjust- 
ment do our deaf applicants have 
that are saleable in the employ- 
ment market?" 

In November, 1933, the three 
reaidential schoots for the deat 
in New York City realized the 
need for more specialized con- 
centration on the serious em- 
ployment problems of the deaf. 
At that time the New York, the 
Lexington and the St. Joseph's 
School for the Deaf, engaged a 
‘Special Representative to work in 
co-operation with the Employ- 
ment Center for the Handicapp- 
ed, a private agency placing 
handicapped workers, and to do 
vocational counseling and em- 
ployment work. I am happy to 
say that I was the fortunate one 
to get the job. 

About a year later, when the 
Employment Center for the Han- 
dicapped .became a division of 
the New York State Employment 
Service, our service for the deat 
was organized in co-operation 
with the New York State Em- 
ployment Service and we now 
work with this organization. At 
the present time, the New York 
State Employment Service fur- 
nishes us office space and steno- 
graphic assistance. 
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‘While my direct line of respon- 
sibility 1s to the three schools, 
our plan of operation 1s divided 
into two parts. The first is 
directly concerned with voca- 
tlonal education itself and pupil 
placement, and the second re- 
lates to our co-operative pro- 
cedure in the New York State 
Employment Service and to the 
employment of the deaf as a 
group. I shall give you a few 
details about the co-operative 
set-up with the New York State 
Employment Service first, and 
then take up that part of our 
work which directly concerns the 
schools, and which, from my 
point of view, 1s more impo-tant 
from an education angle and 
also a practical one. 


‘The New York State Employ- 
ment Service is concerned main- 
ly with getting and filling jobs 
and not with employment ad- 
justment problems. Except for 
Juniors under 21 years of age, it 
is not its policy to do vocation- 
al guidance. It is its function 
to serve the public at large and 
due to the tremendous applicant 
Joad {t is not possible or permis- 
sible for. it to give long inten- 
sive vocational counseling inter- 
views, to do placement follow- 
up or to give specialized treat- 
ment to any one group as op- 
posed to other groups. 

Due to the facts given above 
and to the fact that this same 
situation exists in all ‘employ- 
ment agencies in this city as fa 
as the deaf are concerned, deaf 
applicants have had a dificult 
time and have received service 
which has resulted in less bene- 
fit to them than to the average 
applicant. It takes longer to ad- 
vise them; more intensive inter- 
viewing 1s necessary; closer fol- 
low-up and supervision of place- 
ments are imperative in order to 
establish a better understanding 
and a greater stability in jobs. 
All hearing applicants have had 
& good deal ofghis sort of thing 
from the time they started on 
thelr first jobs. In a very few 
moments an interviewe= can tell 
@ hearing applicant what it often 
takes hours to Interpret to the 
deaf. Therefore, the job for the 
deaf has just not been done. In- 
the employment office has 
break” by sending him out on 
tried to give the deaf worker “a 
one job after the other. He has 
worked a while and then either 
quit, been discharged or laid off. 
Even though jobs have been of- 
fered, an adjustment has never 
been made. Through no fault 
of their own this has naturally 
resulted in unsatisfactory. em- 


applicants.‘Instablity on the fob” 
“bad temper,” “quit job without 
notice” and other similar re- 
marks appear on their applica- 
tion records until finally the of- 
fice feels it advisable to close the 


case. The deaf applicant, how- 
ever, although told of the rea- 
sons in a brief interview or two, 
has never really been made to 
feel the significance of it all. 
‘These cases need special hand- 
ling, starting with the most ele- 
mentary placement methods. 
Few of them can be assisted 
without specialized treatment for 
there is the time element to be 
reckoned with plus particular 
techniques applicable to the 
group Itself. This type of coun- 
seling for the deaf has been ne- 
glected so long that it is found 
by applicants to be a bitter dose 
in the beginning, but many of 
them have been responsive to it 
and the result has been satis- 
factory employment and less job 
turn-over. 


All of my records of place- 
ments, referrals to Jobs and field 


visits to employers are turned fing 


over to the New York State Fm- 
ployment Service for proper re- 
cording in State and Federal la- 
bor statistics. Interviewers in 
the state service refer to ine for 
advice and counseling all cases 
of deat applicants who present 
employment problems. For ex- 

ample, they send to me ‘appli: 
cants whom they have referred 
to jobs time and time again, but 
who because of poor work habits, 


- poor attitudes, et cetera; need 


counseling. vocational training 
or brushing up in thelr skills be- 
fore satisfactory placement can 
be accomplished. 


Also, I interview all deaf ap- 
plicants under 21 years of age to 
determine the need for further 
vocational training in school be- 
fore employment consideration 
can te given. Formerly young 
deaf persons, tired of schoo! or 
“mad” at the teacher, would ap- 
ply for work at the employment 
bureau, get a registration and 
rometimes even a referral to a 
place. Most often these jobs 
‘were unskilled types of work, and 
temporary. After working a 
while they either quit or were 
“laid off,” and then they sought 
other employment. Untrained 
and unprepared to meet em- 
ployer requirements, they suffer- 
ed long unemployment or floated 
about from one small job to ano- 
‘ther, finally to become perma- 
nent employment problems and 
beyond the age Umit for school 
entrance. We catch these cases 
now, and every effort 1s made to 
get them to return to school for 
adequate training before employ- 
ment is considered. 


I feel that we are unique in our 
set-up and wise to continue as a 


*ployment records for many deaf eprivate or specialized unit con- 


nected with the schools operat- 
ing a school We are, 
after all, a private agency work- 
ing in co-operation with a pub- 
lc employment office. In other 
words, we are free to function 


in the field of guidance, voca- 
tional training and unemploy- 
ment in order to meet the spe- 
clalized needs of our group. As 
we funetion now, we can work 
wherever our pupils live, cover 
any occupation or fleld neces- 
sary, and carry out the voca- 
tonal guidance and follow-up 
Program important to the suc- 
cess of our educational training 
and employment work. 

When we first started our 
sevice, we realized the tremen- 
dous problems ahead of us. 
Younger deat men and women 
as well as the older group were 
without jobs. Employers de- 
manded workers who had train- 
ing in school and on the job. 
They also wanted references. 
‘We recognized that we must pre- 
pare. the deaf to meet the de- 
mands of the employers if we 
were to succeed in helping them 
work. 

Our first efforts were with all 
deaf workers regardless of age. 
We placed some, but we found in 
most cases that, unless the deaf 
man was willing to return to 
school for training in a new 
field or “brush up” in his former 
skill. we could:-4> little for him. 
To.make the adult deaf appli- 
cant realize the imporance of 
further training has been no 
small task, but our efforts are 
beginning to show results which 
are very gratifying. We realized 
the need for longer, more varied 
and complete trade-school train- 
ing if our deaf applicants were 


to meet employment require-. 


ments and have an even chance 
with the many trained hearing 
people being graduated from 
school each year. In view of 
this our three schools have 
steadily Increased the number 
of their trade courses. In ad- 
dition to this they have very 
genezously responded to my ré- 
quest for adult education classes 
for men and women over school 
age who were so sadly in need 
of further training. and classes 
have been made available. Over 
the past year from April, 1936, 
through April, 1937, thirty-four 
adult men and women have ze- 
ceived the benefit of this special 
opportunity. Twenty-four of 
them are working, eight are still 
in training and two quit. These 
individuals had been out of work 
a long while and were considered 
by the employment office “un- 
employable unless trained.” May 
I urge that all schools for the 
deaf work toward an adult edu- 
eation program where deaf men 
and women over school age may 
go to brush up their skills or be 
retrained for jobs. Many classes 
have been available for hearing 
people but they have not been 
equipped to handle the deaf. 
Our concern was not only for 
the present unemployed group 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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PERCIVAL HALL GIVES A ago through his wisdom, Ben- 
_ DR 


jamin ‘The first of 
these sentences I shall repeat 1s 
1 88 follows:” 


“It Is not what you cat but 


TALK TO DEAF BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


e New York School fér mark and it applies with equal 
the deat. force now as in the time when 
Hall has worked a great DE Wrote, it, In the light of 


Dr. modern studies of the needs of 
many years with the deaf boya jhe plate ody, his 


saying 
and girls, and what he says fs might be revised a Little 'and we- 


worth Ustening. to or reading. I Coma be fold that ‘It is proper 
aa food well digested that makes us 


After he had wished the boys “while here in school your 


and girls Joy and happiness, he food has been carefully selected gi 


told them that he could not tell in quality, quantity, variety and 
them anything new, or give them mount, and in consequence, I 
any advice, but that he did believe that one of you has been 
wish to tell them a few things able to eat and digest properly 
which he hoped would.be of use your food afd to furnish your 
to them throughout thelr lives. bodies with the necessary mater- 


We shall study his talk in ial for strength and health. This, 


sehool so that we may under- will not be done for you after you 
stand the meaning of the words leave school. So, my first plece 
~which Dr. Hall uses, This is or advice is to keep In mind the 
part of what Dr. Hall said. owen that faci ae heey pre 
” pared, proper! eaten 
‘In the first place T must tell at reguiar periods is one of the 
the world into which you are ‘fet! factors Om ging yoo 
going is a very different one PSV On in your future lite.” 
from the school world in many YOU ‘ 
different ways.” “The second saying is this: 
“You may not have someone ‘It is not what you earn but what 
toawaken you promptly at half- you save that makes you rich,’ 
past aix in the morning every 2 hope that every one of you is 
voy." looking forward to a gainful oc- 
ue cupation. I hope that every one 
etieg A a ae oe ereak of your will try to found his own 
paki eas home and become an indepen- 
“You may not have all your Sent {tien of our coumny oo 
r o 
meals carefully thought out and yyy ie it pene Hears perhaps 
prepared for you beforehand and that you become rich but that 
ready y for you at certain times in you put aside regularly part of 
your earnings. A savings bank 
ence may rae bare aie on accounts the purchase ce baby 
tertainms ran nds, Ife insuratice, the pur- 
you with great care and provided chase of land, all of these ‘things 
for you at no expense every few tend to make you more conscious 
days. of good living, right living, and 
“You may not have services responsibility than if you have 
of doctors and nurses provided no property, no chance to take 
free of charge and at regular care of youselves in case of ill- 
, intervals ave physical examin- ness, no opportunity to help 
ations to find out any of your others who may not be so suc- 
failings and to assist you in cessful as yourselves.” 
Reise well.’ i erenites tua “The third sentence is as fol- 
“Bo many of the things lows: ‘It Is not what you read 
are done for you in School life or bat what you remember that 
arranged for you at regular in- makes you learned.’ You have 
tervals you will have to see to spent a number of years here at 


yourself.” school. You have studied many 
a ou, wilt have to shoq more books and read~'many books. 
independence, more inifative When.you leave school you will 


more self-regulation, than you have the opportunity to read 
nave had todo here in this hap- mishy books and magazines. All 
py school Ife which you are/‘over our country there are free 
firiishing.” Mbraries with any number of 
“You will have to adjust your- books which can be obtained 
self in many of these ‘ines and simply for the’ asking. Some of 
make a program of life for your- your time will be spent in read- 
selves which will agree with ing and studying. You may be 
home conditions, the demands of tempted to spend this time read- 
your employers, and the laws of ing stories that teach people 
your nation and your State.” nothing but simply waste your 
4 time. On the’ other hand, you 
“You will, therefore, really win have the opportunity to 
commence -a life considerably 
study the history of your coun- 
different from that which you blograpky 
have led so far in school." (ry; to, read Blographies,. to. fol- 
fe low political events in the papers 
Now for some words of advice and to remember the writings 
which may possibly tide you and sayings of wise men, many 
through some of the problems of the wisest of all of them 
and difficulties which you will having. had thelr sayings pre- 
meet in your environment. I served in your wonderful book 
am going to repeat for you called the Bible. When you read 
three Sentences attributed to these good books remember what 
a very wise man, known for you find in them. Remember 
his success in Iife and his great the good advice, remember the 


_ value to our country many years sclentifle information, and 1f 
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you do this you will become wise, 
because certainly it is not what 
you read that goes In your eye 
and out the other, but what you 
retain th your mind that will 


make you cultured persons.” 


“Now I'am going to add one 
more sentence of advice, which 


something from ourselves to 
others.” 


“After all, this ia one of the . 


greatest teachings of Jesus 
Christ. Instead of accepting 
leadership as a general, or a king, 
‘or an emperor, with all kinds of 
earthly pawer and glory, which 
no doubt He might have had 
given to Him, He preferred to 
spend his life in giving. them 
falth, hope, better health of 
mind, giving them, what wes 
really worthwhile after all in 
their lives. In this very fleld a- 
gain I can point out to you that 
you are at a commencement 
time. The giving of things to you 
will largely cease with this day 
and for the rest of- your lives 
you must give to others. You 
must give service ta your em- 
ployer, you must give service to 
your country, you must give ser~ 
vice to your state, or you will not 
be a successful citizen. In your 
family life you will find that you 
are called upon continually to 
give help, to give love, to give 
patience, to give something 
which you have tn order to make 
others satisfied and happy, and 
that giving will bring you true 
happiness.” 


‘This speech by Dr. Hall Is a 
very good talk for boys and girls 
to read carefully and to remem- 
ber, Each of the senlor boys 
and girls will be given a copy of 
this, As Dr. Hall says “there is 
nothing new” in tt, but there is 
much to learn and remember. 
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MAINTENANCE CARPENTRY 
Harry Hosak 

I have been at the Ontario 
School for the Deaf; for nine 
years. Iam seventeen years old. 
My home 1s In Sioux Lookout, 
Ontario. My class 1s called 4 
vocational senior. We are in 
echool every day from one to 
four o'clock. 

I am In the carpenter shop 
every day from eight-thirty to 
eleven-thirty, I have taken car- 
pentery for four years. I make 
furniture for the school. I do 
repair jobs with my instructor 
Mr. O'Hara on floors, porches, 
doors, locks, windows, steps, 
blackboards. 


‘We have a great many kinds 
of Jobs, I hope to be able to do 
the same kind of work when I 
finish school. 


noon I work with Tom Blower in 
the bake-shop. 

I chose barbering because .I 
Uke the work, and I hope to get 
‘@ job as a barber when I finish 
school. ‘ 


‘When a boy sits in the chair, 
I put a hatr-spread around his 
neck. Then I use the electzic 
power clippers. One is a fine 
clipper and the other 1s coarse. 
After using the clippers I use 
the scissors and comb to trim 
the hair neatly and evenly, 
‘When the hair cut is finished, 
1 use a hatr-duster to brush all 
the loose hair off the neck. I 
remove the halr-spread, and 
shake all the hairs off. I put 
the cloth back on again, and use 
a tonic. Then I comb the hair 
just as the boy wants it. 


‘TEA AT THE BAZAAR 
Baby Carnal 

Our bazaar was Thursday, 
December 2nd in the teachers’ 
sitting room. It began at 3 o'- 
clock and it was finished at 6 o’- 
clock. I made plum pudding, 
maple cream, sandwiches, 
eookles and date bread for it. 

I refilled the teaapots for Mra. 
‘McGuire, Mrs’ Morrison and Miss 
Bell, Bertha and Dorothy passed 
the tea. Margaret Shepherd was 
in the hospital. Anna Hedden 
and Jessle Auld sold candy and 
plum puddings. Ruth McKi- 
trick and Marjorie Packer took 
in the money for the tea. 


I ate sandwiches, pickles and 
cookies and drank some tea after 
all the guests had left. 


‘The money will be used for the 
Pupils’ Benefit Fund. 


A VISIT TO A GROCERY 
Bertha Canning 

T went to the city on Wednes- 
ay, December 15, 1937 at 8.20 
AM, I rode in the bus, Ruby, 
Jean, Ella, Kathleen, Margaret 
and Dorothy went with me. We 
visited four stores, 

I saw some lettuce, celery, 
beets and tomatoes in Lobia 
I looked at some Roman meal, 
Wheatena, Shredded Wheat, 
Force, Cream of Wheat, All 
Wheat, Minute Oats, Bran Fla- 
kes, Muffets and Toasted Wheat 
Flakes too. They had Alymer, 
East, Lake, Athall, and Banquet 
‘Tomatoes, 5 

Plum puddings cost 39 cents 
and 59 cents. A man gave some 
papers to Miss Daly. Recipes for 
Baked Ham with Cranberzies, 
Cranberry Roly-Poly, Meats with 
Cranberries and ten-minute, 

Sauce were on them. 
We walked half way back to 
school and then we rode in the 
‘bus. We were back at 10.15 AM. 


—Edwarg B, Lally V.G.1, 


Pupils’ Locals 
JUNIOR CLASSES 


Preparatory 1. 

Michael Crough got a lovely 
play ult, He was a.very happy 
Uittle boy when he wore 1t home 


‘Allan “Moffatt got his sleigh 
and shovels from home: last 
week. He will have great fun 
in the snow now. 

Alfred Fields got a bar and 
some funny papers. 

Gordon Etty helped to get the 
Christmas tree after he went 
home for his holidays. 

Jacqueline Ruble had chicken 
pox at Christmas but she had a 
good time. She got many gifts. 

Bylvio Lavole got boots and 
skates for Christmas. 

Clarence Ashley enjoyed his 
Christmas holidays at home in 
Verona. He has a new sleigh. 

Ronald DeBruge went to Tor- 
onto for the vacation. He hada 


‘The boys and girls in Miss Van 
Allen's room have enjoyed thet 
aleighs this week. An icy hill 
beside the girls’ residence makes 
a desirable spot tor fun. 


Preparatory I. Sr. 
Gil! Crilly had a birthday par- 
ty on January 7, Gill was six 
years old on Jqpuary 8. Miss 
Reid-eame to the 
Edward Pollard will be seven 
bn January 15. He is expecting 
a birthday cake from his aunt 
Evie. 
Buddy Steele was happy to re- 
celve funny papers on Monday. 
Edward Pollard, Benny Rosen- 
feld, Jean MacDougall. Vera 
Cork ‘and May Hedden were at 
home for the Christmas vaca- 
ton, 


Preparatory II. Jr. 

Dougias Smith sent all the 
other boys and girls, in his class, 
Christmas cards while he was at 
his home in Ottawa for the holl- 
days. The children were very 
pleased to recelve them. 


Four girls and one boy in Miss 
Burt's class remained at school 
for the holidays and all report a 
real good time. They enjoyed 
going to the city to the movies 
‘as well as the pictures shown at 
the school. Since there was snow 
and {ce the new slelghs and 
skates were much appreciated. 

Anizia Samus’ mother has sent: 
money for a party for Miss Burt's 
class on Anizia’s birthday which 
4s January 12. The pupils are 
very much excited about It. 


Preparatory Il. 

My mother and father came to 
see me Christmas Day. I was 
very happy. —Margaret Cassell. 

Teame back on January 4, with 
my mother. I had a good time 
on the train. —Marjorie Swayne. 

Thad a birthday December 14. 
I was nine years old. I hai a 
birthday party. —Andrew Leduc. 

‘My birthday 1s January 26." I 
shall be ten years old. I shall 
have a party. --Cecil Campbell. 


Preparatory IZ. 8. 

I-saw my baby sister at Christ- 
mas. She is fat. I liked‘ her 
very much. —Howard Lines. 

January 7, ‘was Dorothy 
ONelll's birthday. She was se- 
ven years old. She got a 
Shirley Temple dol! and a birth- 
day card. 

‘We had a party. We had on 
pretty dresses. The boys had on 
their Sunday suite. 

Miss Daly made a birthday 
cake. Miss Handley put seven 
green candles on it. She bought 
two big’candles for the tables. 
We had sandwiches, cookies, 
candies, Ice cream and postum. 
T found six cents in my cake. 

—Bernice Bartnek. 
Preparatory IIL Jr. 

I went home for the Christmas 
holiday, Igot many toys. I got 
@ train with a track and a sta- 
tion. I showed the boys and 
girls in my class how to play 
with it, —Murray McClelland. 

did not go home for Christ- 
mas. I got my toys here at 
school on Christmas Day. I 
played with the other boys in the 
holidays. We went to the movies 
too. —Ross McLaughlin. 

On Friday we went to see the 
party in Miss Brown's classroom. 
It was very pretty. The boys 
and girls had Christmas crackers. 
‘They pulled the crackers and got 
Paper caps. —Stephen Scott. 

Preparatory IIL 

Yesterday was my birthday. I 
was twelve years old. The boys 
and girls wished me a happy 
birthday. In the afternoon we 
had a party. Miss Daly's girls 
made the party for us. They 
made a birthday cake, twelve 
Uttle cakes, some cookle wagons 
and candy horses. They set the 
table. It was very pretty. We 
had ice cream, chocolate milk, 
bananas, oranges, candles and 
cake. We had red straws in our 
milk. Joe and I blew out the 
candles. I got some presents 
from home. I got a book, some 


1 did not go home for Christ- 
mas. My brothers were alck. I 
went to nly Aunt Annice’s home. 
T pisyed with the baby. Ihada 
good time. I got many presents. 
‘One day I went to see mother. I 
waved toher. One day I went to 
the movies. I saw Mickey Mouse. 

—Jean Colquhoun. 
Preparatory TIL. Sr. 

Monday. Janugry 10, was my 
birthday. I was eleven years 
old. Miss Ford and Miss Hand- 
Jey gave me ten cents. I thank- 
edthem. I had a party Tuesday 
afternoon. I got a parcel from 
home. I got a purse, a bar, some 
gum, a book, a bracelet, a neck- 
lace and some cake. 

—Ruth Mc Mahon. 

My father and I went to the 
train Saturday morning. We saw 
some men playing hockey. I saw 
many. people. We came to Belle- 
ville. We slept down town. I 
came to sehool Sunday. Father 
went home. —Donald E. Moore. 

I got an aeroplane set for 
Christmas. I can make many 
aeroplanes with it, I made an 
aeroplane in the residence. I 
brought it to our schoolroom. 
I Uke to make aeroplanes. 

—Walter Trim. 


I received a powder set, a string 
of beads, a handkerchief 
one dollar. We enjoyed a brat 
Merry Christmas. 
—Kathleen Bartley. 
One afternoon in the Christ- 
mas holidays my sister Beth 
borrowed my skates. Bhe was 
learning to skate. She fell down 
and hurt her ankle. My mother 
bandaged it, ,—Eileen Barratt. 


On Dee. 23rd I went to a movie 
at the Belle with Miss Leacock. 
John Barrymore played in the 
picture. He was a wicked man. 
I enjoyed the picture. 

I enjoyed Christmas at the 
school. Mrs. O’ Hara sent me a 
lovely pair of brown striped 
gloves. I shall send a note of 
thanks to Mrs. O'Hara very soon. 

—iInez Smith. 

1 enjoyed my Christmas holl- 
days very much. I received many 
pretty Christmas presents. We 
sang Christmas Carols and San- 
ta Claus is coming to town. 

I went to the movies three 
times. Every evening I listened 


. to Ghost stories on the radio. 


‘Mr. and Mrs. Miller invited me 
to thelr house twice. I always 
have a good time at their home. 
Myrtle Duller. 
My family met me at the Dan- 
forth Station on Dec. 22nd. 
My mother gave me $1.00 and 
1 did my Christmas shopping the 
next day. I received a great 
many Christmas presents I like 
my camera the best of all my 
Christmas presents. 
Christmas night Walter Brooks 
came to my home. We went to 
the Maple Leaf Gardens. We 


saw the hockey match between MY 


the Leats and Detrolt. The score 
was 1-1. —Jack Hooey. 

I received a letter from Robert 
Cheeseman not Jong ago. He Is 
much better and can walk. He 
will not come back to school un- 
til next Sept. Robert ts glad 
that we have good Ice. 

—Nelson Wedge. 

On Dec. 3ist my sister Vera 
invited Carder and me to a party 
at her home. At twelve o'clock 
the bells rang loudly to welcome 
the New Year. Carder and I did 
not hear the bells because they 
were too far away. 

My mother and Aunt Emma 
were invited to a party at Mr. 
Weber's New Year's Eve. They 
won a prize. My mother and 
Aunt Emma came to Vera's home 
at 1.30 o'clock for us. We did 
not go to sleep until 2.40 o'clock. 
We had a good time. 

—Glen Wilson. 
3A. Int. 

‘One day my friend and I went 
up town. I bought a pretty 
cover to put on the radio for my 
mother for Christ: Rose 
bought a pretty te far her bro- 
ther. His name is Walter. He 
plays the violin and guitar. 

—Margaret Matis. 

On New Year's morning my 
girl friend and I went outside. 
T asked her if she wanted to aki. 
She and I put on our sklis and 


0 to supper. I lke 
hockey very much, 

—Teddy George. 

One Gay I asked Kenneth if he 

would go to the show. He and 

I went to the show at Centre 


i 
wanted to win but Mr. Archibald 
a Ms 10 

7 


McCrea played in it. It was as 


good'show. We enjoyed it. 


—Raymond Burrows. 
Sleigh-riding 

On New Year's night Helen, 

Cousin Rose, Cousin Sonny and 


I went outside. We played on a 
sleigh, Helen walked up the hill. 
She fell. The ice was on the 


hill, Helen went down the hill. 
She fell. We laughed at her. 
I fell and my right hand hit 
stone. I hurt it. Cousin Sonny 
did not fall. I played with 2 dog. 
It Jumped on my chest. We had 
lots of fun. © —Dorothy Medai. 


My Presents 
On Dec. 25 at night after sup- 
per I got many presents. I 
opened them. My parents laugh- 
ed at me because I got a small 
bottle of perfume. I wound up 
a toy dog and then !t hopped 
over a ball. My Aunt held a toy 
dog’s tail in her hand. I told 
her to put the poor dog down. 
‘Then she laughed at me. I play- 
ed with it and pick-up-sticks. 
Thad a lovely time at home. I 
went tobedat li p.m. Tenjoyed 

presents so much. 
—Helen Reble. 


s 4A. Int. 
Christmas Holldays 
On Dec. 31 my boy friends 
and I went to an outdoor rink 
near a school. t kept goal. The 
score was 7to4 My team won. 
We had a good game. We en- 
Joyed it. —Gordon Owen. 


A Hockey Game 

On Jan. Ist, my father and I 
went to see a game of hockey 
in the Maple Leaf Gardens. The 
Maple Leafs played against the 
Canadiens. The Maple Leafs 
won. The score was 6 to 4, 
‘They were very clever. Gordon 
Drilion got tw goals. Jimmy 
Fowler was vefy tired. Kamp- 
man fought with Lepine. A ref- 
eree put them off. Broda shot 
the puck and it hit a woman. 
T liked the game because It was 
very fast. _—Allen Boadway. 

The Show 
One morning in the. holidays 
my brother, Ronald, asked me if 
I would Uke to go to the show 
that afternoon. I sald alright. 
In the afternoon we went to the 
show at the Capital. The feature 
was “Wells Fargo.” Joel McCrea 
Played in it, Tt was a very In- 

teresting show. 
Raymond Cork. 
(Continued on Page 6)- 
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ANNUAL TEACHERS! 
CONVENTION 


The teachers of Inspectorate 
No. 1, Northumberiand and Dur- 
ham, held thelr annual conven- 
tion in Bowmanville High School 
on October 28th. ‘On the follow- 
ing day they visited the Ontario 
School for'the Deaf. 

‘Mr. Cecil H, Robinson, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, submitted the 
following report of the visit to 
the school inspector, Colonel E. 
. Snider, for submission to the 
Department of Education. 

Perhaps the most indelible im- 
pressions of the convention were 
received during ‘the visit on 
Friday to the Ontario School for 
the Deaf, Belleville, where Mr. 
W. J. Morrison, Superintendent 
and former Principal of Bow- 
manville High School, welcomed 
the teachers and conducted them 
on a tour of the School. That 
tour was full of wonderful ex- 
periences, the realization of what 
{s,belng done for the deaf. chil- 
dren of the Province. One can 


only say that miracles are being . 


wrought to litefchildren, who 
have been denied the gifts of 
hearing and who are now being 
ted into a field of experience and 
knowledge. The writer wag a- 
mazed at the marvellous work 
that is belng done by the four 
and five year old bable? up to 
the young adults, for puptls are 
admitted or allowed to remain 
to the age of twenty-one. 

Pupils are trained in various 
arts, cooking, beauty culture, 
sewing, commercial work, wood 
carving, printing, etc. The tea- 
chers visited a class which will 
be trying the entrance examina- 
tions; and all were interested in 
the preparation made in the As- 
sembly Hall and the Household 
Belence room for a Hallowe'en 
party—especially the Household 
Selence room. ‘The dancing of 
the young pupils was a wonder- 
ful exhibition—full of rhythm 
and beauty. The importance of 
music in the developing of grace 
and polse must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. It may be added that 
all the children of the school are 
in residence, and the tulldings 
we visited were bright and beau- 
tiful, both in architecture and in 


the work that goea on beneath 
thelr roofs, ‘The wealth of read~ 
material, new text books for 


school boards.can be educated 
to this need, for we feel it the 
heritage of every child to be 
given an entrance to the realm 
of new knowledge through these 
media, 

‘The teachers of Northumber- 
Jand and Durham Inspectorate 
No. 1 came away’ front Belleville 
inspired, we belleve, with new 
Mfe. If ttle children, many of 
whom deaf from birth, can amile 
engagingly and enter into their 
work with the enthusiasm which 
we witnessed, how much more so 
shall we, who with our gifts of 
hearing and speech uninjured, 
enter our work with the same en- 
thuslasm, and with ‘the hope 
that we in our own way may lead 
our pupits into a greater sphere 
of knowledge and achlevement. 


NOMENCLATURE 


‘An important plece of work 
accomplished by the Conference 
of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deat was the 
appointment of a committee on 
nomenclature, whose definitions 
of the different classes of the 
deaf received the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the 
Deaf, assembled in New York 
lest summer. 

‘The definitions ps quoted by 
Superintendent Borlee of the 
Maryland School, in an address 
at the Chicago convention of the 
Natlonal Association of the Deaf, 
divide the deaf into two general 
groups, as follows: 


(2). The Deaf: Those in whom 
the sense of hearing is non- 
functional for the ordinary 
purposes of life, 

‘This general group is made up 
of two distinct classes based 
entirely on the time of the 
loss of hearing. 

(a) The congenitally deaf 
—those who were born deaf. 

(b) ‘The adventitiously deat 
those who were born with 
normal hearing, but in 
whom the sense of hearing, 
becalye non-functional Inter 
through illness or Accident. 

(2) Hard of Hearing: Those 
in whom thp-sense of heaz- 
ing, although, defective, is 
functional with or without 
a hearing ald. . 

Furthermore, according to Dr. 

Bjorlee, “The ‘committee urged 
discontinuance of the following 
terms: deaf-mute, deaf and 
dumb, semi-mute, semi-dea, 
and mute.” 

The definitions compiled, by 

the committee constitute’ a 
most sensible system of termi- 


nology, so simple that there can _ 


be no confusion. It does away 
with terms which have long been 
distasteful to the deaf, and tesms 
which have no direct reference 
to deafness, such as “semi- 
mute,” which commonly is as- 
sumed to mean one who became 
deaf after acquiring abllity to 
speak. 


will prove difficult. It is neges- 
sary that all organizatiods and 


minology that is most commonly 
used among the general public 
ts the terminology which be- 
comes established In the schools 
and among the deaf and the 
hard of hearing. 


—The Companion, Minnesota. 


NOMENCLATURE 

We realize that the membezs 
of the Nomenclature Committee 
of the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf 
have worked hard at thelr task. 
We are heartily in sympathy with 
their purpose, but we believe 
they have not solved the prob- 
lems of nomenclature, for we do 


not think the uninitiated layman . 


swill understand It. 
‘Thetr classification, 
1, THEDEAF 
(a) The congenitally deat 
(b) The adventitiously deat 
2. THE HARD OF HEARING, 
fn our judgment does not tell 
the whole story. 
‘Many hard of hearing children 
are congenitally s0, 


‘Many hard of hearing children 
are adventitiously 30, 

‘We would like to suggest the 
following classification as being 


more desirable than that sub- 


mitted by the committee. 
1, THE DEAF F 
(a) The congenitally deat 
{b) The adventitiously deat 
2. THE HARD OF HEARING 
(a) The congenitally hard 


ol 
(b) The adventitiously hard 
of hearing . 

For educational purposes we 
would further subdivide these 
groups, but we are convinced 
that our suggested classification 
will meet the needs of the gen- 
eral public. 

—The Western Pennsylvanian, 


DEAF WORKERS MAKE GOOD 

The New York Times quotes 
A. G, Hoffman, president of the 
Midwest Radio Corporation of 
Cincinnat! which employs more 
than a score of deaf people as 
saying that deaf people are 
among thelr finest factory 
workers. 

“Work records show this 
Broup approaches a high de- 
gree in ability and reliabill- 
ty,” Mr. Hoffman sald. “Ma- 
ny applicants for jobs, pazti- 
cularly in the assembly line, 
are unable to master the 
work, which requires a good 
eye and delicate hand. Deaf 
people, however, almost 
without exception have 
quickly learned their jobs.” 
‘The Times says some people 

think deaf workers are adaptable 


‘this theary. thinks 
ly handicapped people 


5 
i 


Since 


obstacles. —The Western 
Pennsylvanian, 
DR. BELL TO BE HONORED 


Alexander Graham Bell, the 
paverty-ridden youth who fought 
his way to a place among the 
immortals of science, will be 
made the subject of one of the 
biggest productions ever attemp- 
ted by 20th Century-Fox. 

‘The picture will form a detall- 
ed dramatization of the life, 
struggles and final achievements 
of the great Inventor who gave 
the telephone to the world and 
‘will present some phases of his 
romantic life with which the 
general public is not familiar. 

‘The story was written by Ray 
Harris, 9 veteran, who has been 
assigned to do the screen play as 
well. No players have been sign- 
ed. —Detroit News. 


” TABLE MANNERS : 
1. Draw your chair up to the 


2. 

3. 

4. Do not put your elbows on 

the table. 

5. Da not spread out your el- 
bows. 5 

6. Do not reach In front of 
people for things; ask them 
to.pass things to you. 

‘1, Do not make a noise when 
you eat and drink. 

8. Do not stretch your legs un- 
der the table. 

9. Do not put your knife in 

your mouth. 

10. Use your knife and fork 
when eating. 

11, Do not fill your mouth too 


full, 
12, Do not drink when you have 
food In your mouth. 
13, Chew your food well, 
14. Keep your mouth closed 
when you are chewing. 
15. Use your serviette to wipe 
your fingers and your 


mouth, 
16. Hold your knife, and fork 


properly. 

17. Do not be boisterous at the 
table, 

18. ‘Try to talk about pleasant 


19. If you wish to leave the 
table early, ask to be ex- 
cused. 


20. If you come to the table 
late, ask to be excused, 

21. Do not talk when you have 
food in your mouth. 

22, When you leave the table 
put you chalr under the 
table quietly. 

23. Do not plek your teeth at 
the table. E 

24, Do not complain about the 
food. Try to eat what is 
given you, even though you 
do not enjoy it. 

—The Jersey Bchool News. 
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CONTEIBUTORS TO 
CHRISTMAS FUND 
‘We express our thanks to the 
following, who made contribu- 
tions of money, clothing, candy 
or toys for the children at 
Christmas: 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl E. Boadway, 
tolusTville. 


Bi 7 
Mr. E. 8. Lines, Woodstock. 
Mr. T, E. Harris, Willowdale. 
‘Mr. and Mrs. H. Trim, Galt. 
Daughters of Scotland, St. Mar- 
garet’s Camp, No. 2, Toronto. 
Miss Nina Brown, Morrisburg. 
‘Mr. and Mrs, Thos. Robertson, 


Mar. and Mra. Cass#l, Petersburg. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Yurek, Ottawa. 

Mr. Paul Vorvis, Guelph. 

National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf, Toronto 

Mr. E. A. Greene Toronto. 

Mr, R, E. Crowe, Dobbinton. 

Mr, and Mrs. J H. Hamer, St. 
Catharines. 

Mr. Archibald Wright, Ottawa. 

Dr. James Semple, Belleville. 

Mrs. C. A. Holmes, Belleville, for 
CG.LT. 

Monsignor J, F. Nicholson, Belle- 


ville. | 

Mr. and Mrs, D. W. Moore, Belle- 
ville. 

‘Mra, N. F. Nicholson, Smith’s 

Pals. 


ee 

ASSOCIATION HOLD ANNUAL 
BRIDGE PARTY 

The Association of Teachers 

and Instructors. Ontario School 

for the Deaf, entertained at a 


president of the Association re- 
ceived. Bridge was played in the 
auditorium. ‘The prizes for high 
scores were won by Mrs. Flagler 
and Mr. Homer Townsend. Mrs. 
Hall won the lucky prize. Fol- 
lowing cards a delicious supper 
was served. The tea table at 
which Miss Reld and Miss Bell 
presided was charming with 
daffodils, ‘mums and tulips. Miss 
Mildred Leacock was convener of 
the soctal committee which 
completed arrangements for the 
delightful affair 


ME. GEORGE F. STEWART 
‘On behalf of the readers of 


gratulations to Mr. George F. 
Bi ‘who celebrated his 79th 
birthday anniversary on January 


2ist, Mr, Stewart continues to 
show-his great interest in the 
School by making frequent visits 
and attending many of the func- 
tions. On January 2ist Mr. and 
Mrs Stewart were present at the 
bridge party, sponsored by the 
Teachers’ Association, and his 
co-workers of former. years ex- 
pressed to Mr. Stewart their good 
wishes for continued good health 

equally 


. began teaching in 
the Ontarlo School for the Deaf 
in 1894 on repeated invitations 
of Superintendent Matheson. His 
previous experience in newa- 
paper work was partly respon- 
sible for his appointment and 
this training had much to do 
with his outstanding success as 
editor of The Canadian, a pos- 
Ition he occupied fox forty-one 
years, For thirty-stven years 
he also taught a class of deaf 


pupils. 

From the time of his appoint- 
ment Mr. Stewart attended the 
conventions of The Ontario-As- 
sociation of the Deaf, having 
been absent from only one con- 
vention in forty-three years. He 
is looking forward to the next 
convention to be held at the 
Ontario School for the Deaf In 
June. He enjoys meeting his 
former pupils and always re- 
celves an enthusiastic welcome 
at any of their meetings. 

ph Eager a 
LATE MRS. THOMAS TRUMAN 

After an iliness of a year’s 
duration Mrs: Thomas Truman 
passed away at the family resi- 
dence, 110 Catherine Street, Bel- 
levilte, Thursday evening, Dec. 
2nd. i 

‘The late Mrs. Truman was 
born 46 years ago at Old Hill, 
Straffordshire, England. Prior to 
her marriage she was Miss Bez- 
tha Wood, her parents being the 
late Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wood. 
For: aome time she resided at 
Toronto and for the past six 
years she had made her home in 
this city, being well esteemed by 
In religion 
and a mem- 
ber of Christ Church. 

Surviving her are her husband, 
‘Mr. Thomas Truman, shoema- 
king instructor at this School; 
two daughters, Miss Muriel Tru- 
man, Belleville, and Mrs. J. M. 
Gallacher, Trenton; five sisters, 
Mrs, W. Truman, Toronto; Mrs. 
Nottingham, Mrs. Whitehouse, 
Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Rogers, all 
of England; three brothers, Mr. 
G. A. Wood, Trenton; Mr. W. E. 
Wood, Toronto, and Mr. H. Wood 
of Cairo, Egypt. 

‘The Association of Teachers 
and Instructors extend to Mr. 
Truman and family their sin- 
cerest sympathy. 

pec 
HERE AND THERE IN SPORT 
by F. P. Cunningham 

A letter and newspaper clip- 
ping from the Sudbury Star was 
received recently from Billy 


Rule. Billy is very much in- 


terested in hockey and Is a vali- 
ant supporter of the Sudbury 


‘Tigers but he reports that they 
do not look like Allan Cup win- 
ners this year. 

Dominico Rolando, another 
boy who played on O. 8. D. teams 
of former years, writes that he 
atill plays defense position on 
his home team of Judge, Ont, 
but in the process he has lost a 
couple of teeth when he came 
into contact with a flying puck. 


Two small alides have been 
built, one for the small girls and 
one for the small boys, in front 
of the residences. Both are hay- 
ing a great deal of fun out of 


‘The next meeting of the Club 
will be held in the Pythian Hall, 
when it will be a Valentine party 
Feb, 19th. We hope to have 
‘Mr-Shilton with us that evening, 
wherNhe’may give a short ad- 
dress, He will-be in charge of the 
O. M. service here Feb. 20th. 
—G. M. Gleadow. 
te 


SKI-ING IN BANFF NATIONAL 
PARK 


Ottawa, Canada—World fa- 
mous as a summer holiday re- 
gion, Banff National Park in the 
Canadian Rockies is becoming 
increasingly popular as.a winter 
playground. Hundreds of skiers, 


them. The boys are kept busy<both young and old, aré now 


flooding two rinks and two slides 
but it ts to be hoped we don't 
have many more big snow 
storms, 


Ice Sport's Day and Carnival 
night are fast approaching. It 
ig to be Moped they will be held 
‘on or about Feb. 11 and 12. Get 
your costumes ready, boys and 
girls. 

The Ontario finals of the 
Intermediate Volley Ball Series 
is to be held In Belleville this 
year. It will take the form of 
a series of round robin tourna- 
ments with teams from all over 
Ontario competing. The 0.8.D. 
are considering entering a team. 
‘However, volley ball gives place 
to hockey during the winter 
months. 

¥ 
HAMILTON 

New Year's Eve was spent very 
quietly by most of the deaf here. 
Because of the stormy weather 
most folks remained in thelr own 
homes and after all is not that 
about the best place to be? 


Mr. Frank Harris of Toronto, 
was the first from outside to 
come to our service. His name 
was on the mission list for Janu- 
ary 16th. He took his text from 
Isaiah chapter 40, verse 8. There 
were twenty-nine present at the 
service. Afterwards he was in- 
vited to take tea with Mrs. Adam. 


A visitor in our midst at time 
of writing is Miss Thelma Shier 
of Govan, Sask. A pupil of Win- 
ntpeg School for the Deaf, she 
Is acquainted with our friends 
‘Supt, and Mrs. Rodwell who are 
now back in England. 


‘The Sewing Club resumed its 
‘@Btivities In earnest when Mrs. 
Harris kindly held a quilting bee 
at her house on Jan. 19th, and 
Mrs. Johnston and the ladles of 
the Club put up and finished 
quilting a lovely quilt. Tickets 
will be sold for 9 draw on it later. 
‘The lucky winner will indeed be 
in tuck. 


‘The Hamilton Social Club held 
what was to have been a skating 
party, but inclement weather 
turned it into an indoor affair. 
Cards were brought out and 
chairs were carried from the at- 
tie of the Gleadow home so that 
filve tables of euchre could be 
played off. Mrs. Patterson of 
Galt, Miss Bartkieylez and Mrs. 
Lioyd were the lady winners. 
Mr. Jack Moreland. Mr. Russell 
Manning and Mr. Dennis Armes 
won the men’s prizes, 


flocking into the mountains, 
where recent falls of snow have 
filled out the deep valleys and 
mantled the towering peaks, re- 
moving hazards from the path 
of the fiying skier. Along all 
eki fronts experts report {deal 
conditions, and with many im- 
portant ski meets scheduled a 
banner season in winter sports 
is anticipated. 


Among the peaks and valleys 
of Banff National Park lig hun- 
dreds of square miles of almost 
perfect ski-ing terrain where 
ideal snow conditions, easy ac- 
cessibillty, and excellent facili- 
tles for accommodation combine 
to make this region one of the 
finest ski-Ing centres of North 
America. Three types of sk!-ing 
are available: classified accord- 
Ing to altitudes as low-country 
ski-ing,.below timberline; high- 
country ski-ing, on the slopes 
and mountain sides adjacent to 
the timberline ski camps, and 
skl-mountaineering, in the “sub- 
stratosphere" of the high-coun- 
ty: e 

‘Mount Norquay is the haven of 
local skiers. and on week-ends 
It is also visited by hosts of gay 
exeursionists from other points. 
A spectacular ski jump. fine 
downhill ski runs and a slalom 
course have been built on the 
glistening slopes of Mount Nor- 
quay within sight of the town of 
Banff, which forms the outfitt- 
ing centre and starting point for 
many of the popular routes now 
open to sklers. ‘The down-hill 
run, starting 7.500 feet up the 
mountain, drops 3,000 feet In a 
travelled distance of a mite and 
a half. while the stalom course 
has an angle of from thirty to 
forty degrees. 


Three developed. high-coun- 
try ski areas In Banff National 
Park boast establishments that 
for want of a better name are 
called camps. All the cabins are 
constructed of logs. and range in 
size from small private shacks to 
beautiful main lodges. one of 
which has a lounge fifty-six by 
twenty-five—cheered by the 
burning logs which crackle in an 
enormous stone firelace. Elec-_ 
tric lights, modern plumbing and 
leather chesterfelds are luxuries 
that one is surprised to find in 
these camps, which are access!- 
ble only by pack horse in sum- 
mer and ski in winter. These 
camps are located at Mount As- 
siniboine, about thirty mules 
cuth of Banff; in the Sunshine 
Valley fitteen miles southwest of 
Banff; and in the Skoki Valley, 
ten miles north of Lake Louise. 
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MY 
Pee vorman, ‘and I brought our 
skates, ‘We went to the rink 
near a hill and put on our skates. 
‘We skated on the rink. Leslie 


and Norman played a game of had 


hockey with the other boys. I 
did not play hockey because I 
did not know how to play, Then 
T went to Albert's place. 
feetwere cold. I played with my 
nephew. He always -laughs. 
‘Then Leslie and Norman came to 
‘Albert's place and brought thelr 
skates. Then we had a nice 


dinner. We had a good time 
there, —Mary Churchill. 
A Visit 


Last Wednesday afternoon at 
4.30 Miss Daly took Dorothy and 
me to her home. Dorothy made 
the waffles and I set the table, 
Miss Leacock and Miss Panter 
came there, We had some salad. 
‘Miss Daly showed us her pictures 
of England and the school. We 
came back to school. We thank- 
ed her very much. 

—Phyllis Thompson. 
Grandpa's Farm 

My grandpa and Aunt Erma 
rented the farm because It ts 
too cold for them and they came 
on the train-to my home. 
Grandpa sold everything and 
closed up the house. They will 
stay at my home all winter and 
go back to the farm in the 
spring., Glen and I shall go to 
visit them there. 

—Carder Wilson. 


A Dinner Party 

On Jan. Ist., my Aunt Minnie 
told me that we should have a 
lovely New Year's dinner. After 
a while Mr, and Mrs. Trickay, 
Mrs, Rose, and three other 
friends chme to my’aunt's place 
for dinner. She talked to Mrs. 
‘Trickay apd Mrs. Rose about me. 
‘At 7 o'clock we had a nice din- 
ner. We enjoyed it very much. 
After dinner two boys told my 
‘Aunt Minnie that they wanted 
to go out of doors for skating, 
Then Mrs. Trickay knitted. I 
Mked to sit in ayrocking chair 
and watch my aunt talking to 
Mrs. Rose. She sniled at me. 
I smiled at her too, We had a 
fovely time at my aunt's and 
uncle's place for Christmas holl- 
days. —Opal MacDonald. 


SENIOR CLASSES 
‘The: Senlor Party 

On Saturday evening, Decem- 
ber the fourth, the sentor classes. 
3 academic and 4 vocational were 
invited to a party by Mr. Holmes 
and Mrs, Wannamaker. 

‘Alter supper we went over to 
the residences and dressed up for 
the party and at seven o'clock 
went over to the Main Building. 
The party was held in the class- 
room opposite the Art room. 
‘Here the teachers, who were in 
charge. had arranged card ta- 
ples and chairs for a card party. 
‘The rules for-playing euchre had 
been written and the game ex- 


to those who did not 
know how to play 

We played Ive euchre 
and were given score sheets to 
Keep count of the points we 
made. “We played eight hands 
then the winners moved gn. At 
the end of the game we added 
up our Scores and the teachers 
picked out those who had highest 
and lowest score. 

‘Miss Daly.and her committee 
‘@ nice lunch of 


‘Wannamaker gave prizes to the 
My 


winners. Dorothy Antonow was 
the winner of the girls’ prize. 
She received a pretty cup and 
saucer and Harry Husak won 
the boys’ prize. The other boys 
and girls had a‘lot of fun teasing 
the winners of the consolation 
prizes. 

‘The evening passed very quick- 
ly and after thanking the tea- 
chers for the party, we left for 
the residences about ten o'clock. 
‘This was our first card party and 
we enjoyed it very much. 

—Marjorie Packer. 


Our Visit to the Cheese Display 

On November the twenty- 
sixth, Mr, Morrison recelved an 
Invitation for his classes to visit 
the cheese display at the Cheese- 
men's Convention. He accepted 
the Invitation willingly. 

‘On ,Monday, November the 
twenty-ninth we went to the 
Clty Hall in the afternoon at 
130 o'clock. Many other schools 
were Invited as well. 

‘The girls got a ride in the 
school bus with M:s.- Wanns- 
maker and Miss Carroll who were 


ineharge of the girls, ‘The boys Place 


walked In line and met Mr. Ellis 
and Mr. Holmes at the Shell 
station at the Lower Bridge. 

Hall, we went in and walked up 

‘When we arrived at the City 
the main flight of stairs. We 
arrived in a room where there 
was a lot of Cheese on display. 
Some of it came from Quebec 
and was made from goat's 
milk. In one corner of the room 
there was a sign on top of a large 
cheese, "Guess the weight of this 
cheese and win a prize for your 
school.” We all tried. Gerald 
Bilow won the prize of $1.00 fo- 

0.8. D. zt 

{ter we had looked at the 
cheese, we went into an adjoin- 
ing ‘room where the mayor and 
city council hold their meetings. 
At the other end of the room 
were chairs for the people. Some 
‘af the boys sat in the ‘mayor's 
chair. ; 

‘When we saw everything worth 
seeing, we went over to the Court 
House. First we went to the 
Court Room. We saw the judges’ 
seat, the prisoner's dock, .the 
clerks’ and lawyer's chairs and 
chairs for the citizens who wish- 
ed to listen to the trial. After we 
had seen this room. we went to 
the law library. « No one was al- 
lowed to read the books except 
the Judges and lawyers and other 
members of the court. A guide 
then took us to see the jall where 
they kept the prisoners. It 
looked very grim and forbidding. 
‘There were about forty prisoners 
there. He took us to the jail 
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yard where we saw some men 
cement sidewalks. It 
was pretty cold outside and\in- 


teachers who helped ius to have 
such an instructive trip. 
. John Taylor, 3A. 8. 


Christmas Holidays at Home 

‘Our Christmas holidays at the 
Sehool- fot the Deaf began on 
December twenty-third and we 
returned here on the third of 
January. 

T went home on the train with 
the other pupils We left‘here 
at four-thirty a.m. and got to 
Toronto about eight o'clock. I 
bad to wait in the Union Station 
for half an hour, then got on 
the train for Orangeville. I ar- 
rived there at ten minutes after 
ten. My father, brother and my 
chum were there to meet me, 
‘They took me home and I was 
glad to see mother and the zest 
of the folks: 

On Christmas Eve my sister, 
Clara, took me to the Theatre 
to see the picture called “A Star 
{s Born.” Frederic March and 
Janet Gaynor played in It, It 
wad very good. Afte: the show 
we went to do some shopping. 
We arrived home and went to 
bed about two o'clock. ‘The next 

it was Christmas Day— 
‘We all wished each other a Merry 
Christmas. I got some nice gifts 
from my relations. My mother 
uc @ lovely wrist watch from 
Clara. We had goose for our 
Christmas dinner. In the after- 
noon I was out with my girl 
friend and I went over to her 
for a while. After a while 
my mother telephoned to tell me 
that my other chum was there to 
see me. I was very much excited 
to go home and I was glad to see 
her. We had a long chat until 
she had to go back to Guelph. 
She Just came home for a few 
hours. I was out skating with 
my friends and had a steigh ride 
with my brother Donald the next 
day. We had a wonderful time, 

On New Year's Day in the 
evening my git] friend asked me 
to come over to her place for a 
turkey supper. She and her 
people had already invited fif- 
teen people there. They had a 
big turkey and the table looked 
lovely for the New Year. After 
that, we played cards and one of 
my friends and I played the 
player-piano. We also played 
afew games. I did not go to bed 
until 30am. I hada nice time 
Christmas and New Year's. 

—Ruth McKitrick. 


Christmas Holidays at School 

‘The Ontario School for the 
‘Deaf was closed on December the 
‘twenty-second and we had our 
Christmas holidays. The boys 
and girls went home on the 
twenty-third. They returned to 
school January the third. 

About forty-seven boys and 
thirty-eight girls stayed at 
school during the Christmas 
holidays. After the other pupils 
had gone we decorated up the 
school. The big pine tree in 
front of the school was decorated 
with colored lights. They were 


yellow, red, blue, purple and were 
lighted every night. The boys 
and girls decorated the residen- 
ces. The girls cut out green and 
red streamers and hung them 
weross the room. They made 
the room look very nice. We had 
a Christmas tree with decora- 
tions on it. The boys decarated 
the halls in their residence. 

In the afternoon of December 
the twenty-third Mr. Morrison 
permitted us to go to the ahow at 
the Belle Theatre. The picture 
‘was quite interesting. John Bar- 
rymore played in It, 

‘The next day we felt very tired 
because we worked in the girls’ 
residence. Miss Reld came and 
asked us what we wanted to do’ 
but we did not want to do any- 

because we felt’ so tired. 
At night the boys shovelled the 
snow off the rink for us to skate 
but we did not go as it began to 
rain, so the boys played cards 
and enjoyed themselves, 

On Christmas Day we wished 
each other a Merry Christmas. 
After breakfast we went to the 
‘assembly room to get our parcels. 
We all were very anxious to get 
our Christmas gifts, We went 
in the assembly room and sat 
there. We walted ‘for Santa 
Claus to come out of the chim- 
ney. All the small children were 
happy and glad to see Santa 
Claus again. Santa Claus and 
some teachers and Mr. Morrison 
gave us our parcels. We opened 
our) gifts. I liked them all very 
much. The Catholic pupils went 
to church. After church our 
priest Invited us to go over to his 
house. He gave the small boys 
toys, and the small girls dolls. 
He gave the big boys books and 
tles and the big girls books called 
“Kidnapped” and a school globe. 
We all thanked him for our nice 
presents. He gave us oranges 
‘and candy canes. We arrived _ 
here and had a big turkey dinner, 
‘We had turkey, mashed potatoes, 
gravy, dressing und Christmas 
pudding. We had_a delicious 
dinner on Christmas Day. 

On December 27th we went to 
the show to see “The Prisoner of 
Zenda” Ronald Colman played in 
it. The next day Miss Panter 
took us to Lattimer’s cafe and we 
had ice cream and cake. After 
supper we played games in the 
assembly room. 

On Wednesday morning we 
went to the show to see Buck 
Jones in “For the Service.” On 
Thursday afternoon we played 
badminton. At four o'clock Miss 
Daly invited Phyllis Thompson 
and me to go over to her. place 
for supper. We had a delicous 
supper. 

On Friday Miss Sweetnam took 
us for a walk by @ short way to 
her home and we had afternoon 
tea. We had toast, Christmas 
cake, doughnuts and tea. 

‘On New Year's Day we wished 
each other, “A Happy New Year.” 
It was Saturday and we did not 
go to the show. We talked to 
each other. None of the tea- 
chers came to the school but we 
were glad to have a rest, 

‘We all enjoyed ail our Christ- 
mes Holidays. We all thank 
Mr. Morrison for giving us a nice 
time during the holidays. 

—Dorothy Antonow. 
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0: B.D. Senora Lose to Albert 
College 


On Monday, January 10, 
©. 8. D. entertained the Albert 
College hockey team on their 
home fce and suffered s 6—0 de- 
feat. 

““Albert opened the scoritig in 
the first period when they beat 
close in. Soon after 
‘two more, and the 
‘at thé end of 
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ir opponents but could 
t the Albert goalie who 
‘@ stellar game through- 
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Albert College have a strong 
fast-skating hockey team this 


competition. The 0, 8, D. have 
not entered a team in this league 
‘this year and these games are 
purely of the exhibition type. 
‘The players: K. Ansley, B. 
Pierce, M. Melynk, G. Robertson, 
W. Kiniski, E. Walton, G. Bulow, 


0. 8. D. Janiors Win From Tuxis 
Rangers 


On Saturday morning, Jan. 8, 
the O. 8. D. boys of 15 years and 
under @ team of Tuxis 
boys from the city and were suc- 
cessful in coming out om the long 
end of a 2—1 score. 

‘There wes no score In the first 
period but both teams bulged 
the twine in the second and 
they went into the final stanza 
deadlocked at 1 all. About mid- 
way through the second period 
Cork, playing centre ice for the 
. 8. D. grabbed a loose puck in 
the centre ice zone and swooped 
in on an open defense to score 
unassisted. 

‘The players: 0 S. D. Goal: A. 
Boadway, Defense: 8, McLaugh- 
Un, J. Brown, R. Godden. For- 
wards: R, Cork, D. Donovan, T. 
George, G. Hood, G. Owen, R. 
Burrows, P. Thibault. 

Tuxis Boys: Goal: D. Moore, 
Forwards: F. Foley, F. Smith, J. 
Defense: R. Hall, H. Burkholder, 
Locke, D. Lattimer, G. Locke, H. 
Correll, N. Mills, G. Hyde. 


0. S, D. Seniors Win Two Games 
From ¥. M. C. A. Team 

In two exhibition games with 
@ team from the ¥.M.C A. .The 
O. 8, D, team defeated thelr op- 
ponents by the score of 5—2 and 
5—1. The boys who played on 
this team are the same that 
played against Albert College. 


0. 8. D, Midgets Lose One And 
‘Win One With Queen Mary. 
School 

Renewing hostilities with the 
boys from Queen Mary School 
on the ice surface just where 
they left off on the Football field 
last fall, the O. 8. D. Midgets 
team suffered a 4—1 defeat in 
the first game of a series which 
has come to be an annual affair 
between the two schools. In 


the second game. however, 
evened things up when they 


the ‘stepped out last Tuesday night 


The Moore, A. 
Boadway, Defense: B. May, D. 
Bostnarl, D. Donovan, J. Brown, 

. Robertson, G. 


Hood, R. Cork, R. Burrows, C. 

Graziano, G. Owen, P. Thibault, 

T. George. 

©. 8. D. Enter Two Teams In 
KI-Y League 

This year the O. 8. D. have en- 
tered the O. 8. D. Pewees and the 
©. 8. D. Ramblers in the Midget 
and Juvenile sections, xespec- 
tively, of the Belleville KI-Y 
League. 

Each team is composed of 12 
players. All’ Midget players 
must be under 15 years of age on 
Jan. 1, 1938 and all Juvenile 
players must be under 18 on Jan. 
1, 1938. The registration fee to 
be paid to the Secretary, Y. M. 
C. M. is 50 cents for each player. 
In the case of the G. 8. D. players 
the school pays this fee but the 
hearing boys-in the city must 
pay their own 50 cents if they 
wish to play. 

Individual crests are awarded 
to the champions in each group. 
All games are to be played in the 


Belleville Arena. The schedules 


have not yet been released by the 
Secretary, Mr. Shortt of the Y. 
MCA. 

‘The-players this year gre: The 
Pewees: Captain R. D. 
Thibault, 


‘Moore, B. Styles, 
Graxiano, .. 


TRAINING AND VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELING FOR THE DEAF 
(Continued from Page 1) 
but for the whole future employ- 
ment situation of the deaf. Na- 
turally we could not accomplish 
everything at once; so we decid- 
ed to have the Special Repre- 
tentative consider the deaf ap- 
plicants in the following order: 
Pirst, all graduates of these three 
schools for the current year; 
second, all other graduates of 
these schools who were under 
the age of twenty-five; third, all 
other graduates of these schools; 
and, fourth all other deaf per- 


.sons. In putting emphasis on 


the training, counseling and 
placement of the younger group 
we hoped to eliminate in te fu- 
ture, to some degree at least, the 
problems facing the older deaf 
today. 


Due to our service, we now 
have fewer unemployed persons 
among our younger group than 
in the past. As an example of 
this, the three residential schools 
in New’ York City graduated 
thirty-nine pupils in June, 1936, 
and thirty-four of these young 
people were placed by our ser- 
vice. The remaining five did not 
report to us for placement. 
Asa result of our special ser- 
vice we have less turn-over on 
Jobs among our younger group. 
We attribute this to improved 
vocational training and guidance 
efforts in the schools, and the 
special placement program. 
Careful selection of jobs and 


careful employer contacts are 
Closer supervision 


find what we call Vocational Ex- 
tension Training. This training 
is also referred to as Placement 
‘Training. In other words, we try 
to place our current year gra- 
duates before graduation, in jobs 


their trade training. The proce- 
dure used in this type of place- 
ment varies according to the 
preference and needs of the in- 
dividual employers. It {s an ap- 
prenticeship plan, the pupil is 
atill on the schoo! roll, commutes 
from school to work, and some- 
Umes continues in certain school 
classes. In some cases where 
transportation to and from the 
school is a handicap the student 
{a allowed to live at home, but 

re- 
same. . 


Needless to say, it is necessary 
for us to choose ou: employers 
and trainees very carefully. A 
set period of training is worked 
out with the employer depending 
on the time necessary to learn 
thé factory operations and deve- 
lop required skill. Also, attl- 
tude, work habits on the jobs, et 
cetera, are carefully su) . 
arid the training period Is exten- 
ded if there are many difficulties 
along these lines. If, after a rea- 
conable tryout, the pupll does not 
prove satisfactory he is 
from the job and returns to 
school. At this time the nature 
of his failure ts seriously con- 
sidered and the superintendent 
decides whether the pupil merits 
a vocational graduating certifi- 
cate or not. 


From April, 1936, through 
April, 1937, forty-seven pupils 
have been placed in training 
fobs. Six quit during training 
‘and five were discharged for un- 
satisfactory attitudes, The re- 
maining thirty-six are perma- 
nently employed and have every 
opportunity to succeed. This 
success of course depends upon 
their willingness to “At in” and 
meet the requirement of the job. 


It may also interest you to 
know that of the sixty-seven 
boys and girls graduated from 
our three schools this June, 1937. 
thirty-one have already been 
placed on training jobs. Three 
have been discharged for unsa- 
tisfactory attitudes. one deli- 
verately failed on try-out and 
‘two quit. {n all of these cases 
salaries were paid by employers 
from the time training was star- 
ted. 
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We also use the placement- 


and training plan for forme: gra- 


duates who are over school age. 
In these cases as far as possible 
we plan the program with the 
employer so that, provided the 
trainee does good work and has 
made the proper adjustment, 
and there is a suitable 
soon wh ts nd oC Che ALE 


salary 1s given during training, 
carfares have been pald by the 
school from which the person 
was graduated, and in a few 
casea by the State Rehabilitation 
Bureau. 


From an educational point of 
view, from the point of view of 
individual returns and from the 
points of ‘ew of community 
publicity or employer education, 
T have placed special emphasis 
on three points I feel most im- 
portant to the success of our em- 
ployment service to the deaf, 


‘The first, after training has 
been given, is a careful selection 
of employers, a wide knowledge 
of occupations, and careful se- 
lection of the applicants and 
their qualifications to fit the 
Jobs. 


Second, an intensive inter- 
view with the applicants before 
placement, describing the job re- 
quirements, hours of work, attl- 
tudes needed and work ex- 
pected of him. 


‘The. third is continuous fol- 
low-up on the Job after place- 
ment. At this time a conference 
is had with the employer and 
employee. This I belleve to be 
probably the most important of 
all of our employment work 
with the deaf and It 1s the one 
point that apparently has been 
most neglected. If we can keep 
our people in their Jobs for six 
months, we can then feel we have 
some stability. Misunderstand- 
ings of every sort seem to arise 
during this initial period. 


‘While deaf applicants give evi- 
dence of many of the same cha- 
racteristics .of maladjustment 
that hearing applicants do, 
their problems seem to be more 
pronounced, and satisfactory 


solutions of them are more dif-, 


ficult. It is also true that these 
almculties appear to be preva- 
lent among a larger proportion 
of deaf workers. Even among 
many of the most intelligent, a~ 
lert and able workers appears 
that recurring sense of suspicion. 
In practically every instance at 
one time or another, the deat 
worker thinks he is being dis- 
criminated against. He seems to 
be more easily swayed by his 
emotions and rarely attempts to 
stop, look and listen to find out 
for himself or to do his own 
thinking. Also. all too often we 
find it a real problem to-get our 
candidates at: the place where 
they are willing to adapt to 
situations in which they find 
themselves. They want to do the 
one job for which they are em- 


ployed, and are not very flextble.. 


Many of them would rather 
leave than do other tasks than 
those for which they were orig- 
inally employed, although they 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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EMPLOYMENT, PLACEMENT jollow-up program is help in 
SRAINING AND VOCATIONAL this direction but It 
COUNSELING FOR THE DEAF whole — By bret! 
Cs ches bal 
(Continued from’ Page 7) _ individual, reas employ 
cs EU ine sande wage: geod: Dene. burees hee Petey bie 
example is that of a traine® ment counselors long for the day 


Our follow-up program helps 
to check and adjust many of 
these dimculties, but I am sure 
we all agree that a good founda~ 
tion can be laid before school is 
finished. 


was placed on the job and made about the type of work they do 
} good adjustment. Later he andknow. Inadequate informa- 
Fras returned to his regular work ton concerning names of ma- 
as welde, was raised five cents 

‘an hour and he is now doing & 
splendid job. 

\\ The problem of production is 
ways before us when placing 
many of our deaf applicants. 
Deaf workers have lost Jobs be- 
cause they seem to have so little 
Conception ef the Importance of from the applicant or from the 
spccd) ‘They think they are fast Teference blanks which are sent 
workers are satisfied withaghem: to the schools to be filled out. A 
wives and It takes employers course of study covering this 
Shdless time and many threats {ype of training would be a great 
Sr losing thelz Job before they Delp to deat boys and girls ap- 
appear willing to’speed up. “plying for work. 

Paueators of the deaf have * The employment office must 
already agreed that it takes Keep records and in order to do 
longer to train the deaf child. so it is necessary to correspond 
‘This is due to the nature of the With applicants to determine 
handicap, and the tremendous whether or not they are working 

ar to be covered during of whether they were employ- 
ed on the job to which they were 

referred. Prompt response by 
the applicant to such correspon- 
dence and frequent contacts with 
jearned in his occupational life. the office according to schedule 


meant the loss of a job to some 
deaf people. Occupational in- 
formation 1s necessary before =e- 
ferring person to a job and it 
has not been available elther 


the importance of doing them 
+ tensive, continuous work. The cannot be overstressed. A good 


C * 


bout how to do these things and “f 


worker is not merely # good me- 
chante, he must meet other re- 
quirements as well. 

‘When we first started our ser- 
vice I heard a great deal about 
employer discrimination against 
the deaf. Undoubtedly, there 1s 
some but there {s discrimination 
against religions, types of per- 
sonalities, races, ages, Sexes and 
‘a variety of other discrimina- 
tions that are constant problems 
in an employment office. From 
my experience I am not able to 
agree with the wholesale idea 
that the deaf are largely discri- 
minated against \by. employers. 
‘This idea I believe 1s not founded 
upon fact. In tracing down 
many cases-of lay offs releases 
and loss of work that were said 
to be discriminations against 
deaf persons, I shall have to ad- 
mit that they turned out to be, In 


“practically every case, based on 


different causes. Many of the 
reasons given in the foregoing 
paragraphs were found to be 
paramount and unmistakable. 
In some instances no definite 
reason was found but just plain 
everyday misunderstanding oc- 
curred elther on the part of the 
employer or the workers. In 
other cases insufficient training 
or experience was the reason. In 
a few cases the work was des- 
cribed as “too hazardous.” 
Other suggestions ‘given us 


- when we started.were to the ef-" 


fect that we should not place 
many deaf persons working to- 
gether because they did not’ get 
along well Also they did not 
like to work togther. From an 
employment point of view and 
from our experience this is just 
another silly notion built up 
over a period of time and with- 
out foundation. In some cases 
we have been told by deat ap- 
plicants that they did not want 
to work with other deaf pezsons 
but when they were asked who 
should work with the deaf if the 
deaf themselves refused, they 
forgot the request. Never have 
we had difficulties arising from 
a group yorking together and we 
have many large groups engaged 
in the same plants. 

‘The employer of the deaf 


metal workers feels it 1s an a 
vantage to have a group working 
together. He belleves it has a 
stebilising influence on the 
hearing workers as well as the 
deaf, and that the competition is 
healthier. 

From June, 1985, through De- 
cember, 1936, the Special Repre- 
sentative made 413 field visita to 
industries and social and go- 
vernment agencies. These visits 
represented 370 industrial calls 
Two hundred and twenty dit- 
ferent compantes were visited, 
which represented 37 different 
kinds of industries. Of the 220 
companies visited 205 of them 
employed deaf persons. Only 
thirteen of them fett that they 
could not employ the deat be- 
cause of the nature of the work 
to be done. Ten of them were 
uncertain and further “selling” 
was felt necessary. One hundred 
and ten of them agreed to em- 
ploy learners if they were well 
trained in trades 

Since November, 1933, when 
our service started, through May, 
1937, a total of 889 placements 
have been-made. 433 were men 
and 438 women, 

In closing I should like to say 
that I belleve we have every rea- 
son to feel encouraged. The deat, 
with whom we all work and in 
whom we are all so interested, 
have made excellent progress. 
‘They have many qualities which 
have not yet been developed. 
You in the schools have the tre- 
mendous task of finding out the 
best method of developing the 
necessary assets which I, from 
the employment or employers’ 
point of view, request. Close co- 
operation is Mecessazy between 
your school .and your em~- 
ployment counselor. It is not 
a hopeless task or an impos- 
sible one. Our progress to date 
proves that new ways of doing 
things always exist. We have a 
hard job ahead and a long way 
to go to reach the result we all 
work toward, that of better ad- 
justed and better trained deat 
individuals more wholly prepared 
to meet and cope with the hard 
rules of life. 

—The Fanwood Journal. 
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WIIH CHRIST ON LONELY 
LABRADOR. 


By ARCHER WALLACE 


Labrador. 


‘His father was schoolmaster 
in a little Oahing village not far 


south of Liverpool, and as a boy” 


Wilfred grew to love the sea. 
Boon he learned to row a boat 
and swim, unt!! he was almost 
‘as much at home in the water 
8 on land. Then occasionally 
he was allowed to go out to sea 
with the fishermen and spend 
‘all night, sometimes longer, with 
them as they tolled at their fish: 
Ing. He loved adventure and he 
had plenty of chances to have 
fun among the marshes and oD 
the river Dee, which flowed 


7 [was attracted 
6ctor. He had sept him 
setting out in all kinds of wea- 
ther, often undertaking long and 
troublesome journeys in order to 
relleve pain and restore health. 
‘The more he saw of this man 
the more he respected and ad- 
mired him, and so Wilfred Gren- 
fell decided to be a doctor. After 
attending college and graduat- 
ing, he worked for some time 
omong the North Sea fishermen 
where he gained valuable ex- 
perience, and when a doctor was 
needed for the work on Labrador 
he was eager to go Everyone 
who knew him felt that he was 
the right man for the place. 
Labrador is a peninsula 
stretching along’ the northeast 
Allantic Coast from Cape Char- 
les In the south to Cape Chidley 
in the extreme north, for a dist- 
ance of nearly seven hundred 
miles. It 1s anything but an in- 
‘viting coast—even in summer- 
time it looks bleak and barren. 
‘The author and traveler, Dillon 
‘Wallace, who has covered the 
peninsula more than once, says 
that there 1s not one beaten road 
in all the land. There is no 
single atrip of sandy beach in all 
the seven hundred miles. There 
ss.no grassy bank. no green fields, 
and only the hardy vegetables 
can be made to grow there.. 
‘When Dr. Grenfell first went 
to Labrador, in 1892, there were 
nearly twenty-five thousand 
Newfoundland fishermen who 


. were there catching cod, for off 


the Labrador coast Is the finest 
cod-fishing ground in the world. 
For years these men had left 
their homes to fish off Labrador, 
and yet there was not a single 
doctor to help them, nor was 


there one on the whole coast, 
Hundreds upon hundreds of men 
who were txen sick must have 
suffered and died just for the 
lack of medical or surgical ald. 


In addition to these New- 
foundland fishermen, who visit- 
ed the coast for about three 
months each summer, were 
‘the people who lived on the La- 
brador coast all the year. These 


be extracted or perhaps a limb 

had to be amputated. In every 

case the doctor did all that lay 

In his power, and did it without 

price, which to these poor people 
t boon. 


‘Then the Albert sailed north. 
‘There are a great many natural 


» harbors on the Newfoundland 


trapping; in the summer they 
‘visit the coast and fish. Strictly 
speaking, none of these people 
live inland. The interior is & 
vast and almost and 
uninhabited wilderness, bleak, 
barren, and inhospitable. In ad- 
dition to the “Liveyeres,” there 
are wandering Indians known as 
Montagnais, and to the far north 
are Eskimos. 

‘The arrival of the Albert 
among the vessels of the fishing 
fleet aroused much curiosity. 


yotiemels of) traders: were often: then 


‘geen, for these men competed 
with one another for the fisher- 
men's catch. But this little ves- 
sel with the blue flag was quite 
different and her anchor chains 
had scarcely dropped before 
ttle boats.were pulling towards 
her from a score of vessels. 


‘The news spread like wild-fire 
that this was a hospital ship 
with an English doctor on board 
who was willing. in fact anxious, 
to help everyone he could, and 
that he would not take any mo- 
ney for his services or for his 
medicine... He had been sent to 
them by the Deep Sea Mission. 
‘The news seemed almoat too good 
to he true. Previous to this there 
had been a mail-boat which 
made a few trips during the sum- 
mer-time with a doctor aboard, 
but about all the doctor could do 
was to make a ver} hurried visit, 
and leave a bottle of medicine. 
Dr. Grenfell meant to do some- 
‘thing very different. He would 
live among the people, going 
from harbor to harbor and from 
home to home. The King him- 
self could not have been more 
welcome, and he was sorely 
needed. 

‘That first day in 1892 was a 
busy time for the doctor. All 
day long people came to see him. 
It seemed to him that there must 
be sick pegple on board every 
schooner in the harbor. The 
next day was much the same, 
only by this time the “liveyeres” 
on shore had heard about this 
good messenger and some 
brought thelr sick to the Albert, 
while others pleaded with him to 
visit those at home who could 
not be moved. Some of these 
people were seriously il with 


‘Many of them are hidden 
behind islands or some 


treated no less than nine hun- 
dred patients. Sometimes he was 
so exhausted he could scarcely 
keep going, but in his heart he 
knew genuine happiness, that 
feeling which always comes to 
those who help others. 

Sometimes Dr. Grenfell visited 
people who needed more than 
medicine or a surgical operation. 
‘They needed constant care, 
nourishing food and skilful nur- 
sing for several weeks or months. 
Never before had the doctor wit- 
nessed such distressing scenes, 
and his heart ached to help the 
people who so bravely faced ter- 
Tible hardships and had so few 
of the comforts, or even the ne- 
cessities of life. 

‘One day in October, when the 
snow was on the ground, Dr. 
Grenfell visited a home where 
the husband had recently dled, 
leaving a woman and several 
Uttle children to face a Labrador 
winter with no provisions. He 
did what he could for them, and 
there and then made up his mind 
to go to England and raise funds 
to build two hospitals and an or- 
phanage to take care of the suf- 
ferers on Labrador. 

‘A Newfoundland merchant 
Mr. W. B. Grieve, heard of the 
doctor's ambition and presented 
the Mission with a building at 
Battle Harbor, which was to be 
fitted up as a hospital. This 
greatly encouraged Dr. Grenfell 
aye he set out for England to 

sufficient money to equip his 
hospitals properly, and to secure 
the services of doctors and nur- 
se who would help in his work. 
He was successful in stirring up 
Interest in England and when 
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the Job Brothers, of St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, offered to erect & 


second hospital building at In- . 


dian Harbor, two hundred miles 
north of Battle Harbor, it seemed 
as if his happiness was complete. 


‘There was no prouder or hap- 
pier man anywhere than Dr. 
Grenfell when the hospital at 
Battle Harbor was open to re- 
ceive patients, It was the first 
hospital to be built on that bleak 
coast of seven hundred miles; a 
home of mercy, to relieve suffer- 
ers and nurse back to health 
those who so badly needed care 
and attention. The doctor had 
brought back from England a 
Uttle boat The Princess May 
which was specially adapted to 
meet the needs of his work on 
the coast, making himself better 
acquainted with its coves and 
harbors, its danger spots, and 
safety zones, and In getting so 
well acquainted with the people 


that he understood their needs 


perfectly. Although not a 
clergyman, Dr. Grenfell believed 
in helping peopte both in body 
and soul, so he held religious 
services regularly, both along the 
cbast for the “liveyeres.” and 
among the fishermen who vi- 
sited in the summer. Besides 
this, he clothed the poor as far 
as {t lay, within his power, and 
relleved their distress. 


‘One day Dr. Grenfell was told 
of a family living on a lonely 
spot on the Labrador coast who 
were in great distress and needed 
the attention of a doctor. He 
went at once to the cove where 
the ttle bullding that served as 
a home stood. He was surprised 
that no one came to offer wel- 
come as the boat approached. 
He and a shipmate went ashore. 
Still no one appeared, nor was 
any smoke issuing out of the 
chimney. He thought that there 


could be no one at home, but he * 


lifted the latch and entered. A 
sight met Nis eves which moved 
his heart, Upon a bed lay the 
mother, quite dead. The father, 
who was a trapper, lay upon the 
fioor, so Ul that he could not 
move; in fact. he died that might. 
In the corner were five frighten- 
ed Ittle children, huddled to- 
gether. Dr. Grenfell and his 
crew burled the man and wo- 
man and then took the five little 
children on board the ship. An 
uncle, living on the coast, took 
one child, two others were sent 
to a farm in New England, the 
other two Dr. Grenfell.took to 
one of his hospitals. 

It was this sad incident, and a 
number of others of a 
nature, that led Dr. Grenfell to 
try to raise money for an or- 
phanage at St. Anthony where 
these helpless little folks could 
be taken care of. The doctor 
just had to do something, for he 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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MANUAL TRAINING 

Mechanical Arts has had its 
place n education for centuries, 
for example; the old Chinese 
Arts: 

‘Handlcratts were carried on by 
the lower classes in Gréek,Edu~ 
cation when that empire was the 
leader of the world. 

‘About 1300 A, D. monasteries 
were centres of labor. They 
were self contained and included’ 
work in building, shops, fields, 
weaving, clothing and furniture. 

Town life began to appear 
about! 1000 A. D. with the rise of 
the Guilds, merchants, and ar- 
tizans. Gutlds began to Jose 
influence in: the 16th century, 
and -then came a revival with 
the apprenticeship story, The 
apprentices were trained to be- 
come good citizens as well as 
good artizans. 

In the 15th century there was 
a revival of learning in several 
European countries with the rise 

of a scientific spirit and new 
discoveries in the Americas. 
During this period mechanics 
were gaining in importance. 

From 1740 to 1801 Bohemia 
introduced industrial _ occup- 
ations in schools; spinning, 
carving, weaving. lace making, 
gardening, ete 

In Switzerland in 1807 a farm 
and trade school was built for 
boys of the lower classes. In 
1819 there were thirty teachers 
and 119 pupils. (fees were very 
high.) In the farm and trade 
school the boys laboured ten-or 
twelve hours 4 day and in the 
evenings studied from three to 
four hours. On the farm some 
tended sheep, some cows, some 
broke stone and some built 
fences. Individual projects such 
as raising a calf or pig were en- 
couraged. At the age of fitteen 
or sixteen they were apprenticed 
to trades; harness-maker, farm- 
er, blacksmith, ete. At twenty- 
one they had to leave school. 


In 1858 Finland introduced a 
simple system of Manua) Train- 
ing. 

7 In 1868 Shop Work was intro- 
‘duced in a technicat institute in 
the capital of Russia. 


‘At the time'wf the Industrial 
Revolution, “Ragged Schools. 
were introduced in England and 
Scotland. Generallyy-tndustrial 
work was considered ‘Important; 
shoe-making, taloring, mending. 
wood chopping, (sold in bundles 
in England,), mat making, net 
making, carpentry, basketry, 
printing, etc. : 

Sloyd was Introduced in Bos- 
ton Public Schools, U. S. A. wn- 
der Larsen from Sweden in 1883, 
‘The same perlod, Manual Train- 
ing, spurred on by an exhibit 
from Russia at the Centennlal 
Exhibition in Philadelphia, was 
Introduced into the Massachus- 
setts, Institute of Technology 
and also in St, Louts. 


Manual Training In Ontario 

The first Manual Training 
centre in Ontario was establish- 
ed in Woodstock College, a pri- 
vate school, In 1889. The course 
covered three years and included 
drawing, carpentry. turning, ca~ 
binet making*and forging. It 
‘was set up on account of Its edu- 
cational value, not vocational. 


\ 
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In 1901 Manual Training and. 
made 
of 


In 1901 Manual ‘Training 
schools were -established 


already teachers. 

From that period Manual 
‘Training has advanced untit in 
1938 it is definitely asserting 1t- 
self, 
and has become a very tmpor- 
tant phase of work in the new 
course of study in Ontario, in 
urban and rural schools. 


Manual ‘Training has been 
established in the Ontario 
School for the Deaf years before 
the writer came. At a later 
date another article may sum up 
its history in this school. 


Manual Training trains the 


boy for no special trade. It Ss, 


‘a subject on the school course 
in the same sense as social 
science or arithmetic. It is to 
develop the all important sub- 
Ject, the boy, into a useful intel~ 
ligent Canadian citizen. 


Boys are intensely interested 
in this work. All learning must 
stimulate interest. It is some~ 
times erroneously thought that 
Manual Training is all wood 
work. Lumber is only used": 
8 Workable material, one of 


boys. Other materials used are 
tin, copper, brass, paper, card- 
board, clay, salt, flour, weaving 
materials, etc. Manual Train- 
ing develops the bey in growth 
and general educa:lon. It de- 
velops experiences. It gives op- 
portunity for natural growth or 
exercise of certain instinctive 
tendencies. It ives meaning 
and understanding to things 
round about him. It leads him 
to appreciate invention, product 
ton, distribution and consump- 
tion, It gives him accuracy, de- 
pendability, perseverance and 
the joy of seeing a project com- 
pleted to a high standard of 
satisfaction. He learns by doing 
through motor activity which is 
quite natural and the way the 
majority of people make thelr 
living. 
Methods 
‘The method in Manual Train- 
Ing teaching may be develop- 
ment, demonstrative, develop- 
ment from a finished project or 
from.a drawing. questioning, 
individual or collectively, com- 
bined methods or even trial and 
error. Let it rest with the 
Instructor but whatever it is let 
ft be saturated with an abun- 
dance of common sense. 
‘Manual Training has for its 
use a varlety of materials. It 
must then for the greatest good 
be more or less a general shop. 
Different gi¥ups may work with 
different materials during the 
same period. Too much atten- 
tion may be given to a class ma- 
king the same object,-the same 
size, the same shape. For exam- 
ple: a flower stand and the boy's 
home may have too many al- 
ready. Of course it is easier for 
the teacher. It is the same as 
y 


progressively expanding -th« 


every boy to be in 
‘terested in the story of Hanni- 
bal. A number of projects may 
be .under way. On the other 
nand the shop should not deve~ 


ie lop into a place where every pet 


project of the boy is to be made. 
‘There is a happy medium. 

‘What does the boy learn con- 
cretely? Let it be illustrated by 
‘one example picked at random. 


He learns or has learned where 
it grows and something about 
‘the texture of the tree. He gets 
ie story of pine from the logg- 
ing camp to the lumber yard. 
He plans the project and draws 
or sketches the plan. He roughs 
out the lumber, incidentally 
measuring the board feet. He 
learns the names and important 
parts of the tools he uses and 
how to sharpen them. He 
‘squares up his stock properly to 
given sizes. He measures and 
makes his joints: butts, rabbets, 
mortise and tenons; measuring 
accurately to 1-16 of an inch. 
He assembles his project, 
squares, and glues It up. He 
finds out where and how glue 1s 
made. He sandpapers and 
learns ‘the grades of sandpaper. 
He mixes stains. He stains and 
learns why. He shellacs and 
learns the story about shellac. 
He varnihes. 

‘Who will argue that the boy 
hhas not learned as much from 
‘that project as from any aca- 
demic question in algebra? He 
gives everything he has got to 
the project. He is proud when he 
has finished. He knows what he 
has done and learned through 
skill, : 

For a comprehensive view of 
the phases of learning in Man- 
ual Training glance over the 
first, second and third year of a 
‘Manual Training curriculun. 

Projects may, in fact they 
must be, adapted to the needs 
‘of the urban boy, the country 
doy, the bright boy, the average 
boy’ or the retarded: boy. In- 
dividualism and co-operation 
will be developed. 

‘One boy may be adept at as- 
sembling: another at repairing; 


another at painting: another in 
altering; another at forming; 
another at and draw- 
ing; another in home mecha- 
nies; another at designs or still: 
another even in the mechanism 
of an alarm clock. The Scope is 
wide. 

The instructor should seldom. 
touch the boy's work. It ts his 
trom beginning to end. The pu- 
pil makes mistakes. Certainly, 
everyone does. A suggestion 
here or there encourages the 
boy and avolds any drastic pit- 
falls, What applies to a normal 
child 1s more or'less concentrat~ 
ed for a handicapped one. This 
subject also lends itself admira- 
bly to teaching the Deaf with its 
related English. 

‘The following O. 8. D. boys 
take Manual Training: Donnie 
Moore, Ralph Pretty, Leonard 
Rayner, Raymond Burrows, Ted- 
dy George, Jack Hooey, Glen 
Wilson, Nelson Wedge, Ronald 
Hazlitt, George Calder, Bert Sty- 
les, Clifford Martin, Norman 
Rose, Gerald Cassell, Peter Thi- 
bault, Isadore Stelnburg, Ralph 
Patrick, Elah Alford, Keith 
Leitch, Ernest Sutherland, Angus 
McArthur, Gordon Louzon, Lioyd 
Munro, Harry Saul, Elwyn Know- 
les, Lawrence Bennett, W. Clarke, 
G. Simpson, David Salter, Tony 
Sheyck, Dougias Strang, Law- 
rence Charron, Joseph Lama- 
rante, Wilfred LeClaire, Allan 
Boadway, Raymond Cork, Ger- 
don Owen, Carder Wilson and 
‘Michabl Le % ron Sa 

Some of the projects that have 
been made this year: Taborets, 
shoe polish boxes, magazine 
racks, sleeve boards, stationery 
and book rack, serving trays, 
knife fork and spoon boxes, can- 
dle holders,-book racks, bread 
boards, foot stools, tea stands, 
pletures, toys, medicine cabinets, 
aeroplanes, ' swings, baking 
boards, pencil holders, end tables, 
umbrella stands, Metal and pa- 
per work and several class pro- 
Jects formed part of the program 
as well. 

‘The puplls are doing metal 
work and etching at present; 
later wood finishes will be stu- 
died and the finishes applied. 


—A. C. Stratton. 
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Grade I 
Frances Kenney is my friend. 
Bhe lives near my home in Ac- 
ton. She sent me a box of choc- 
olates for Saint Valentine’s Day. 
_ Donna Latawiecs. 
. 1 got a letter trom my sister, 
to-day. She told me that I have 
‘@ pew baby brother, He was 
born.on Feb. 8..I was very much 
surprised, His name is Kenneth 
Raymopd.  —Betty Bergeron. 
Last Friday afternoon we had 
{ce sports on the boys’ rink. We 
raced. ham 


Charles were second. Douglas 
and I were third, I got a sucker. 
—Norman Clarke. 


Preparatory IL Sr. 


and the girls. 


—Kenneth Ormerod.” 


I got a letter from home last 
week. I have a new baby bro- 
‘ther. His name is Billie, I shall 
send a present to him. I shall 
see him in June. 

—Donald E. Moore. 

‘We watched three men saw- 
ing branches off the trees. They 
mended the broken wires. - 

—Joseph Miller. 


Last Sunday morning we saw 
the flood at Belleville. We saw 
the broken ice and the water by 
the house. A house was broken. 
‘We were sorry for the people. 
—Dorothy Anderson. 
Mother sent me a book of val- 
entines. I made pretty valen- 
tines for my friends, I gave one 
to Miss BhefMeld, Miss Tett and 
Miss Nurse, I got six valentines. 
—Helen Cope. 


Preparatory III Jr. 


My mother sent to Toronto 
and got a new sweater for me, 


She sent a big box of candy too. . 


T gave some to the boys and girls 
in my class; —Charlie Sands. 

I got a box from home on &t, 
Valentine's Day. I got some 
pretty valentines from my sis~ 
ters, a red bracelet, ring and 
pin and many other nice things 
in my-box. —Elma Freeman. 


I got a letter and ten cents 
from my grandmother. I was 
very happy to get them. 

—Irene King. 


Preparatory IL Sr. 

‘We had winter sports February 
11, We ran on the fce. I got 
first prize. It was an orange. 
John Rolko got a bar. 

—Barbara Waller. 

February 15 waa Richard El- 
lerbeck’s birthday, He was nine 
years old. His father sent two 
@ollars for a party. 

‘Miss Daly made a very pretty 
birthday cake. We had valen- 
tine cookles, biscuits, sand- 
wiches, tarts, candies, ice-cream, 
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oranges and milk. Our table wai 
very-pretty. We had a good time 
atthe party. =‘ 
Preparatory HL. 
I got a big box from home yes- 


terday. I got cakes, candies and 


a new pair of rubbers. 
—Armando Longarint. 
‘My birthday is February 21, 1 
ahall be ten years old. I shall 
have a birthday party. 
—Irma Black. 
I got a nice new dress from 
home yesterday. I like it, I 

got many valentines. 

—Katle Ivanowich. 


Preparatory IL, Jr. 

Anizia Samus was so pleased 
to receive a letter and fifty cents 
from her parents. 

Ian McComb ts very fortunate 
to recelve funny papers and 
money nearly every week. 

‘Nina Woodbeck, Borden Schul- 
tz, Bobble Lock, Mary Alice Lee 
and Douglas Smith were deligh- 
ted with their valentine boxes. 
‘They were very generous to their 
classmates so all recelved an ex- 
tra treat, 


Preparatory I Sr. 
Buddy Steele was happy to re- 


celve a letter and money for 
treats from his Grandfather 
‘Leacock. 


Edward Pollard, Vera Cork, 
Jacqueline Stoneham and Jean 
MacDougall got valentine boxes 
from home. 

Jacqueline Stoneham gave @ 
valentine to each of her cless- 
mates. 

Some kind friend sent George 
Sedgewich, Elvin Wilson, Ben- 
nie Rosenfeld and Carmen 
Strang funny papers and bars. 
If they knew how much the boys 
appreciated them, they would 
feel amply repaid. 


Preparatory I. 

Jean Cameron was glad to see 
her aunt and uncle, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bennett, from Oshawa last week. 
Jean's uncle gave her a dollar. 
She was very happy. 

Clarence Ashley, Leonard Nl- 


.col, Ronald DeBruge, Jean Ca- 


meron and Gerald Sparks re- 
ceived valentine boxes from 
home. 

Floyd Daigle got a dozen 
oranges, a box of biscuits and a 
chocolate bar for St. Valentine's 
Day. 

Gergid Sparks received a val- 
entin# and picture ‘from his 
cousin, ‘Stan ‘Trilby. He sent 
Gerald twenty-five cents too. 

‘The children in Miss Hegle's 
class were delighted with the lit- 
tle valentine boxes of candy Jim- 
mie Driscoll gave them, 

Dorothy Thomas and Dolores 
Henault each got lovely boxes of 
candy. 

‘Lula Vorvis received valentines 
from her brothers and sisters. 
‘She was a very happy little girl 
when they arrived. 

+ Joyce Johnston got a box of 
candy for Valentine's Day. She 
treated the class. 

Gordon Etty got some money. 
Miss Reid got him som® candy. 
He treated the class. 

Alfred Fields got some money, 
some funny papers and two bars. 
bars. - 


INTERMEDIATE CLASSES: 
The Carnival 


‘The carnival was held on Feb. 
12th. on the boys’ rink. The 
weather was firie and the ice 
was amooth. ‘ 

‘At 7.30 o'clock the games be- 
gan. First, the senior boys play- 
ed hockey with brooms and a 
basket ball with out skates. 
‘They fell and had lots of fun. 
‘Then the boys and girls played. 
Phyllis and Lucille played and 
Phyllis’ team won. 

When the games were over, 
we put on our skates and cos- 
tumes, ‘There were many pretty 
costumes and some funny ones. 
Lucille was'a char-woman, Ray- 
mond was 9 funny fat man, Car- 
der was a Hindu, Eleanor was a 
sailor, Phyllis was Little Red 
Riding Hood and Allen was a 
bad thief. None of us got prizes. 

‘The prizes winners were Kath- 
leen Pratley dressed as a Valen- 
tine girl. Lillian Reed and Vio- 
Jet Salminen dressed as the King 
and Queen. They wore long red 
and white robes. Ruth McKi- 
trick won the comic girls’ prize. 
She was a big snow-man. The 
boys who got prizes were Bob 
Pierce dressed as Napoleon. He 
made a very clever costume. Ar- 
thur Hazlitt and Glen Robertson 
were stretcher bearers and Hi- 
Jaire Girard was the doctor. He 
had a big wooden saw, scissors 
and a knife. Gilbert Marshall 
was a dog and Jack Micetick the 
dog-catcher. They were very 
funny. They will get thelr prizes 
later. 

‘We skated around the rink for 
a while and looked at all the 
costumes, then Mr. Cunningham 
made a big bonfire. The sparks 
flew up high. We watched the 
fire for some time and got warm 
by it. 

‘Then we all took off our skates 
and went into the assembly room 
for lunch. We had_hot-dogs, 
mustard and coffee. We burned 
‘our tongues with hot coffee, 

After lunch we returned to the 
residence, We enjoyed ourselves 
at the carnival. Written by 
4A.—Intermediate: Allan Hoad- 
way, Lucille Bourdeau, Raymond 
Cork, Mary Churchill, Opal Me- 
Donald, Gordon Owen, Vetta 
Shepley, Maureen Stewart, Car- 
der Wilson, Mary Yurek, Eleanor 
Charron and Phyllis Thompson. 


Tee Races 

On Friday afternoon Feb, 11th 
we had a holiday. We had ice 
races on the boys’ rink, The 
girls wore ski-suits, because it 
was cold. The ice was smooth. 

‘Then the boy and girls put on 
their skates. ‘The small boys 
and girls raced first. They had 
no skates. They got bars and 
suckers, Then the juvenile boys 
and girls raced. Ralph's brother 
Spencer came firs. Gwen and 
Carmen raced too, but they did 
not win. 

Peter won the junior boys 
race. Isadore and Elah raced 
but they fell. 

‘The senior boys raced very 
fast and Willie Kinisk! won. 

‘Then the boys and girls had 
race through barrels and lad- 
ders. They got stuck in the lad- 
ders. We laughed at them. We 
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had « lots of fun at the races. 


Bendall, Gerald Cassell, Marjorie 
Laliberti, George Hood, Ralph 
Patrick, Carmen Parolin, Gwen 
Calvin, Isadore Steinberg, Peter 


‘Thibault. 


I Voc, Sr. Intermediate 

Monday February 14th was St. 
Valentine's Day. 

Peter got a box from home. 
‘He got one Valentine card, some 
bars, gum, one dollar, a pair of 
woo] mitts and a warm cap. He 
bought a new hockey stick from 
Mr. Cunningham for 35 cents. 
He has 65 cents left. 


Ralph got a letter, a Valentine 
and funny papers. 


Isadore got a box from his mo- 
ther. He got peanuts, peanut 
butter, cake, candy, cookies, 35 
cents, funny papers and a letter. 

Elah got a box from his mo- 
ther. She is in Montreal. She 
has been sick. Elah ts sorry for 
her. He got two brown shirts, 
an overcoat and pants. 


Norma got a letter and 2 Val- 
entines. She got a box from her 
mother with candy people and 
candy pipes. 
Marjorie Bendall got a letter 
from Flo and Phil with 10 cents. 
Gwen got a box with soft can- 
dy, hard candy with nuts, a let- 
ter and four Valentines. 
Carmen, Marjorie Lalibertt 
and Gerald got letters and Val- 
entines. . 
On February 14, the roads were 
very fey. It was bad driving. 
‘The cars slipped on the roads. 
My father's car stuck at the O. 
5. D. gate. My father laughed. 
Mr. Lea Morrison, Mr. Flagler 
and I pushed the car, My fa- 
ther sald, “Alright thank you.” 
‘Then he drove up to the schoo 
—Donald Moore. 
Febrary 12 was cold, We did 
not play outdoors. Kathleen 
Bartley and I played cards, We 
had a good time. We like to 
play cards, We played a long 
time. I won. Kathleen Bartley 
lost. The score was 2—1. 
February 14 I got a Valentine 
from my family It was nice, 
I liked it. I got a box from my 
family. My family are always 
kind, I got oranges, ¢ake, cook- 
tes, candies, catsup and cheese. 
‘Isabel Richardson. 
On Jan, 31, the Millionaires 
and Panthers played hockey. 
‘The Millionaires won. The score 
was 1—0. ‘I am captain of the 
‘Millionaires. Sam 1s captain of 
the Panthers. My team are the 
champions. Sam’s team lost. 
—James Brown, 
In January I got a letter from 
my sister. She told me that 
Mernte would go to Kirkland 
Lake im March to see a doctor 
about his eyes. Mernie works on. 
the farm at home. I hope his 
eyes will be“better. 
Irene Quast, 
I got a letter and a Valentine 
card from my friend Mrs. Plun- 
kett. She lives in Montreal. She 
told me that she will try to go 
to Hamilton to see her sister and 
my family.” She is kind to me. 
T love her very much. 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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DEATH OF MRS. W. J. 
CAMPBELL 


‘The death occurred at 64 West 
Bridge Street, Belleville, on Fri- 
day February 1th, of Mrs. 
Campbell, wife of Mr. W. J. 
Campbell. 

For many years Mrs. Campbell 
was a resident of selleville. In 
religion she Was a faithful 
member of St. Andrew's Pres- 
byterian Church and when 
health permitted she took an ac- 
tive interest in the work of the 
women’s tons. in con- 
nection with the church. 

‘The fyneral was held at her 
Inte residence on Monday mor- 
ning, February 14th, with inter- 
ment at Lakefleld, Peterborough 
County. 

‘To her husband, Mr. W. J~ 
Campbell, who was a teacher on 
the staff of the O. S..D. from 
January, 1894, to June 1932, the 
deepest sympathy of his former 
colleagues’ and associates 1s ex- 
tended. 


~<——t_ 
SOUND AND TIMELY ADVICE 
‘TO PARENTS OF DEAF 
CHILDREN 

It is encouraging fo read a 
reliable article full of sound ad- 
vice about how to gure deafness, 
or rather how not to cure it. 
‘And if that article is written by 
‘a reputable aurist and published 
by the American Medical, As- 
sociation in its official organ the 
advice thus freely given 1s doub- 
ly valuable to those who need it 
and will act upon it. The one 
drawback with this and similar 
articles Is that they fail to reach 
many of those for whom they 
are intended—the deaf and the 
deafened—but that is not the 
fault of the author. 

‘We refer to an article in the 
April number of Hygela entitled 
“Exploiting the Deaf.” It was 
written by Dr. Samuel J. Kop- 
etzky, of New York City. The 
author, urges deaf persons to 
shun quack remedies and cures. 
“Find a competent ear special- 
fst and have an exact diagnosis 
made of the condition. Then 
discuss with ,him the value of 
treatment, and what may be ex- 
pected of it, Esablish the trre- 
vocable losses, and accept them.” 

‘There is some help in the use 


“When ~diagnosis has been 
made and substantiated do not 
‘attempt the-impossible and feed 
the coffers of quacks and irre- 
gular cultists who hold out 
“cures,” and are neither by ed- 
ucation nor by medical study 


the and ‘equipment in position to 


make a diagnosis of what 1s 
wrong With the case, much less 
cure it... 

Look askance at advocated 
operations which profess to cure 
losses of hearing. Use hearing 
aids as you would eye glasses, 
when they are needed and when 
you obtain better results with 
them than without them. If you 
can hear better with hearing 
aids, use them. Avoid the ap- 
plication of olls and x-rays.” 

‘When deafness occurs in a 
family for the first time every 
member of that family gets 
panic stricken, and loses his 
head completely. The family 
doctor does what he can, which 
fs not much, and when he gives 
up the case as hopeless the 
frantic search for a cure at any 
cost begins. Advertisers in cheap 

ines are contacted, and 
neighbors are Uberal with free 
advice. Just as a drowning per- 
son grasps at a straw to save his 
life, without whe- 
ther the straw will hold him up, 
20 do the doting parents of A, 
deaf child resort to anything to" 
restore the lost hearing. Usually 
the final results are bitter dis- 
appointment and regret at hard- 
earned money foolishly spent. 

If your child is stone deaf ac- 
cept the inevitable, and save 
your money. There are worse 
‘things in the world than being 
deaf. —The Companion. 

Oe ee 

PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 

AND THE DEAF 

All children learn from exper- 
fence. ‘The deaf child upon en- 
tering school has often had I~ 
mited experience since parents, 
not understanding his handi- 
cap, often shield him from the 
outside world. Pe 

ols for the deaf, then, 
must give the child all the varied 
experiences ,possible. The pro- 
gressive principle of learning by 
doing surely comes into play. 
Classroom activity must be of 
vital interest to the child. Mere 
drill on speech, language, speech 
reading, number work and silent 
reading cannot fit-the child for 
the outside world. These .sub- 
jects must be bound up in lfe- 
like activities. 

In the Lexington Avenue 
School for the Deat in New York 
City, everything is done to broa- 
den the experience of the child. 
If a class Is going to learn‘about 
geography, they begin by making 
daily trips around the island of 
Manhattan. The first day they 
may go to the Hudson River, the 
second day take a ferry boat to 
Staten Island and so on. 

In-the same way the children 
are taken to the stores to learn 
about shopping and money va~ 
lues; to the subways, elevated 
putes and trains to learn about 


G ‘ 


’ 


the classroom. 
lots of vital activity. 
are one method of 
teaching by_ doing. 

For example, a third-year class 


in 
provide 
‘Projects 


‘The store-keeper a 
shoppers will have to 


things. 


quantities. 
cover the 


comprised in setting up the 


store. 

“Other projects I bave seen 
worked out successfully in clas- 
ses for the deat are: a post office, 
‘a farm, bird study, study of per- 
fume making, and @ nursery 
rhyme project. In using. pro- 


jects one must keep in mind the 
definite aims. 

In this brief study @ few of the 
ve education 


CONGRESS MAY AID 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

‘A bill will be introduced at an 
early date in Congress to provide 
for the education of all types of 
physically handicapped children; 
to make an annual appropriation 
‘of $11,580,000 and to regulate its 
expenditure through the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Office of 
Education, 

Its purpose is to enable each 
State to extend and improve 
services for educating physically 
handicapped children. ‘The sum 
made available shall be used for 
making nts to States 
which have submitted and been 
approved by the United Btates 
Commision of Education. 

First: $40,000 annually shall be 
allotted to each state (unmatch- 
ed) to establish, extend and !m- 
prove services to this group of 
chidren. 

Second: $9,000,000 annually to 
the States on the basis of the ra- 
tio of the number of its inhabit- 
ants, cged five to twenty, inclu- 
sive, to the total number of in- 
habitants. 

‘Third: $500,000 annually to 
the United States Omfice of Edu- 
cation to make studies, investi- 
gations and reports pursuant to 
the provisions of this act; paying 
salaries of officers, assistants, of- 
fice and other expenses deemed 
necessary: by the U. 5. Com- 
missioner of Education in the 
execution and adminstration of 
the Act. 


er of Education as from time to 


to the State Superintendent or 
Commissioner of Education for 
expenditures already incurred 
for services for the education of 
physically handicapped children. 

Sixth: The U. 8. Commissioner 
of Education shall cooperate 
with the State Agencies in carry- 
ing out the purposes and provi- 
sions of the Act; shall estab- 
sh policies make rules and 
regulations, specify qualifica- 
tions of teachers and make such 
studies and investigations as 
may be necesary to carry into 
effect the purposes and provi- 
tions of the Act. 

Seventh: In no state recelving 
Federal funds for the purposes 


any year, than the. 
average annual expenditure for 
the same in - the 
biennium of 1934-36. 

The term “physically handl- 
capped” shall be interpreted as 
including all children who are - 
crippled, blind, partially seeing, 
deaf, hard of hearing, defective 
fn speech, cardiopathic, tuber- 
culosis or otherwise physically 
handicapped. who for their 
education require services in- 
volving an expenditure in excess 
of the cost of educating physical- 
ly normal children. 

‘The Federal Government has 
through the Social Security Act 
provided for physical rehabilita- 
tion of certain types of physical- 
ly handicapped children and 
through the Vocational Rehabi- 
Wtation Act has provided funds 
for the special vocational edu- 
cation of, certain physically 
handicapped groups after they 
have reached the employable 
age. There now remains a wide 
gap in affording security to the 
physically handicapped because 
of the lack of special education- 
al facilities within the Btate for 
physically handicapped children. 
‘The provisions of this bill will 
make it possible to fill that gap. 

Tf the Bill is passed, the next 
step will be to secure similar fed- 
eral ald for the mentally and s0- 
cially handicapped children of 
the nation. —Exchange. 


BIRTHS 
LALLY—At Belleville General 
Hospital on Wednesday, Fe- 
bruary 16th, to Mr. and Mrs. E. 
B. Laily, a daughter. 
‘The Canadian extends songra- 
tulations. 


: "THE CANADIAN i 
OFFICERS _ takes out any impurities remain- in the Evangelical Church of got out and the others con! 
‘Ontaric Amectation of the Deaf ing in the water. the Deaf, Toronto by the Rever- on their way down town. We 
Honorary Petron, W. J. Morrison,” The water goes into storage tnd Mr, MeGowan, minister of gave Mr. and Mrs, Harry Grooms 
tanks from where it {s pumped the church. ro ‘visit and had tes 
Preaident, G. P. Stewart, to ‘Béileville and also to ‘Miss Freda Lockett with them. We were sorry to 
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SCHOOL MOTTO: “The greatest 
happiness ia found in mak- 
ing others happy. 
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Press Troubles 

It has been necessary to make 
somewhat extensive repairs to 
our printing presses and our 
Mnotype machine. ‘This has 
cansed much loss of time and 
made it impossible: to publish 
‘The Canadian on March Ist. 
‘The March and April issues are 


Delng combined in one paper, 


‘THE FILTRATION PLANT 
‘At one o'clock, on Friday af- 
‘ternoon, January the twenty- 
ighith, our entrance class and 
the print-shop class went with 
‘Mr. L. Morrison and Mr. Ellis to 
visit two places of much interest 
in Belleville, ‘The first place we 
visited was the Filtration Plant 
which 1s along the edge of the 
Bay of Quinte about halfway be- 

| tween our school and the city. 


the dirt, fish, weeds, etc. This 
screen is cleaned every day. 
‘The water is then pumped up 
to the large tanks at the south 
aide of the building, It is pumped 
‘at the rate of 2.500.000 gallons 
per hour. Chlorine is matzed 
‘with the water to kill any germs 


kind and comes trom Bay City, 
‘Michigan, United States, It 


About 13 Iba. of chlorine is used 
to treat 2,300,000 gallons of wa- 
ter every 34 hours. This makea 
the water pure and clean for us 
to drink, 


us through 
—Ruth MeKitrick, 
(pices 
A VISIT TO THE ONTABIO- 
INTELLIGENCER 
After we left the filtration 
plant we walked down to the 
building where the Ontario-In- 
fs printed. Dr. Mor- 
ton met ua in the office and took 
us through the different rooms. 
First we went to the Job de- 
partment where,printing presses 
and power stitchers were run- 
ning. Two of these presses were 
automatics, Examination papers 
for the James Texts were being 
printed on one. It worked much 
taster than our cylinder press at 
school. There were three platen 
presses, one of which had an 
automatic feeder. 
Next we went upstairs to the 


building. SA. 


‘We then went into the com- 
posing room and saw seven lino- 
type machines being operated. 
‘Ihe operaters were working very 
fast. ‘There were three matric 

on each linotype. 
‘They do not have to be moved 
from the machine like ours. 
"They showed us how the Ludlow 
was operated and how a mat 
was made from the type form. 


guided over rollers to where the 
plates were locked on the cylin- 
ders. It comes out the other 
end printed and folded and rea- 
dy to be mailed and given to the 
paper boys to deliver. It cer- 
talnly 1s a wonderful invention. 
Before we left, Dr. Morton 
gave each of us a copy of that 
day's paper. We thanked him 
for his kindness in showing us 
how the paper was‘printed, and 
for the very interesting and in- 
structive view of this modern 
printing plant—Leslie Fowler, 
Btudent Printer, 3 A. 
ee 


SERO—LOCKETT 


man Sero, They were 


Lip teras 


in 
ing and should find her training 
useful in her new role as bride 


sembly room. 
Bf Rae 
‘WATERLOO COUNTY CLUB OF 
DEAF 


Feb, 5, 1038. 
‘The Canadian, 
Belleville, 
“Ontario. 
I thought It might be of some 


Honorary President— 
Mrs, Martin, 
Madame Chairman— 
. ‘Apolonia Prus. 
Secretary—Helen Hallman. 
‘Treasurer—Wallace Nahrgang. 
Social Leader—Betty Ottman. 
Entertainment Committee— 
Zellick Shift. 
Clarence Nahrgang. 

We find every meeting very 
interesting. The programmes 
consist of singing, biographies, 
Mterary, games, dancing and al- 
ways an appetizing Junch 1s 
served. 

Visitors are welcome, and if 
any scholar or member of the 
© 5, D. should come to Kitche- 
ner any time, we hope they will 
come to our club meeting. 

‘The merhbers of the W. Co. C. 
D. wish you, all at the school, 
every success is the new year. 

Very truly yours, 
Helen Hallman, 
‘Secretary. 
pe 
HAMILTON NEWS 

February 12th, being Toronto 
Frat'’s, Valgntine entertainment 
night, four of us went down in 
the afternoon with Gordon Webb 
at the wheel of his car. When 
we reached St Clair Ave. W. 
“we"—Mr. Gleadow and myself 


ning. 
good and I'm sure everyone en- 
joyed the evening very much. 
‘After all was over “the four of 
us” returned home safely. 


‘The Hamilton Social Club held. 


‘We were very fortunate hat 

‘Mr, Shilton come, and he gave 
us alla bit of his time with 
miscellaneous short stories. One 
of them was a ghost story and 
It's certainly very true we do 
love a thrill. After his lecture, 
games and refreshments were 
next on the A lucky 
number was previously hidden 
under the seat of one of the 
chairs. The person who hap- 
pened to be sitting on that chair 
was indeed lucky as he won a 
beautiful prize. ‘There also was 
a prize for dancers and the lucky 
couple were Miss Helen Bart- 
Klewes of this clty and Mr. 
Frank Hayes of Buffalo each re- 
ceiving nice prizes respectively. 


Mr, and Mrs, Frank Hayes and 
Utue son Patrick are at present 
spending a couple of weeks with 
Mr, Hayes’ parents and attended 
the social evening held by the 
Hamilton Club. 


‘The ladies of the Sewing 
Club have just completed a love- 
ly quilt very attractively design- 
ed by Mrs. Johnston the Presi 
dent of the Sewing Club. It has 
been decided to offer this quilt a5 
the Grand Prize Drawing at the 
Zoclal in May. Tickets are now 
on sale and the draw will be 
May 2ist. Lucky indeed will be 
the one who wins it. ‘The pro- 
ceeds will be in°ald of the Sew- 
ing Club. : 


Mr, Shilton gave a very inter- 
esting service on Sunday after- 
noon Feb. 20th. when he took 
‘as his subject "The Bible.” He 
very urgently appealed to all of 
us to spend at least fifteen min- 
utes of each twenty-four hours 
given to us, to read our Bible. 
‘There was a good attendance of 
thirty-nine and all were sorry 
when the time was up. Mrs. Tay- 
Jor assisted by_signing hymn. 
‘One of Mr. Shiiton’s short stories 
which he used as an illustration 
left scarcely a dry eye in the’ 
whole audience. We feel sure 
that his plea for more time 
given to our dally reading will 
not go unheeded. 


‘The next special service on our 
Mission List will be March 13th. 
when Mr. and Mrs. Fred. Terrell 
come to Hamilton. 


‘We were pleasantly surprised 
when Mr. and Mrs. Fred Terrell 
and daughters Miss Nora and 
Miss Audrey and Miss Vera Lloyd 
of Brantford dropped in on their” 
way home on Sunday night. Mr. 
‘Terrell had been to Galt to con- 
duct service there in the after- 
noon, Come again, we are al-” 
ways glad to see our friends. 

—G, M. Gleadow, 
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ther in January. They pupils'and the other tub was for 
that Lloyd Greene won the big pupils. We put our hands 
at the carnl- into the sawdust to find 


funny papers from my mother. 
‘Margare! 


ta valentine 

Sfanamother. My mother told Such a nice party for us. 

me in her letter, that it rained Arthur Hazlitt, 1A. Jr. 
and the creek overflowed ite — 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
following stories were 


ice around the 
house. —Eleanor Flowers. The 


written after visits were made to 
My brother, Clarence, 18 fif- several places of interest In the 
city. 


teen years old. He can 

‘He won a prize. .He got five dol- 
lars. He went to a banquet in 
‘Toronto. My Uncle Charlie was 
married on November 17. He 


apples, gum, cakes, 
@ pair of rubbers. 

I got five valentines and a 
letter from my mother. I got a 
valentine and a letter from my 


send valentines to my family. 
—Marion Bennett. ‘hese 


x wil be fifteen years old. THE Eouth Atriea, Australia and New 
girls will spank me very hard Zesiand. Mr. Bain of Perth 
‘My mother will send me a bOx County, Ontario, won first prize 
for my birthday. “I am nervous, with his exhibit of cheese. He 
because the girls will spank me. was called. the champion cheese- 
My sister Rita, sent a collar ta mater, 

Maureen for her birthday. She 
Mikes it very much. ‘Maybe my 
family will come to see me later. EhenS PONE. th tne fac 


I will be very glad to see them. 
3 around ;Belleville, 1s sold each 
—Mary Churchill. Ty ris the 
name of the factory, the number 
of cheese for sale and the price 
per pound: Last year over 
1,000,000' dollars worth of cheese 
was sold at this board. 


—Arthur Hazlitt, 1A. 


‘We also saw the cheese mar- 
keting board. This is where the 


SENIOR CLASSES 
Our Party at Holloway St. 
> Church ; 


Last Friday, January the twen- 
ty-eight, the boys and the girls, 
who attend Holloway St. Church, 
were invited'there for a party at ‘The City Council 

5.30 o'clock. I went there, too. We visited the City Council 
‘We drove to the chureh in the Chambers in’the City Hall. At 
bus. At first we had games. one end of the room there was 


, Duck said “Good bye” to us. side of the room. The council- 

‘At 7 o'clock we had supper. lors sit there. The clerk's desk 

‘We had scalloped potatoes, beans was in the centre of the room. 

and bacon, catsup, pickles, cook- There were pictures of the form- 

fes, cakes, orangeade and ice- er Mayors on the walls. I knew 
cream. When we had finished one of them. 


‘The Police Station 


through the Police Station. He 
showed us the cella. There were 
some men in them. We saw the 


g police radio broadcasting set. 


‘We thought it was very interest- 
ing. | —Donald Donovan. 1A 


that had been captured by the 
Canadians In the Great War. We 
saw marks of bullets on the guns: 


‘The Post Office 
‘The next plate we visited was 
the Post Office. We waited at 
the front of the Post Office while 
‘Mr, Ellis asked Mr. Truaisch, the 


‘We first saw the general de- 
livery boxes. There were not 
very many of them because most 
of the mail is delivered to the 
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—Steve Graziano. 


a 
the front of the building. A 
gufde met us at the entrance 
and agreed to show us through 
the building. 


First of all he took us to the 


the court room. Here we saw the 


fudge’s chair and the prisoner's 
seat. We saw the witness box 
and two tables where the law- 
yers sat. There were rows of, 
beats at the back of the room for 
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in it. At the one end there was 
a large chair on a raised plat- 
form. This was the warden's 
chair. In front of it was the 
clerk's desk. He keeps the min- 
utes of the council meetings, 


A county is made up of several 


townships. The County Council 
fs made up of the reeves and 
deputy-reeves of the ‘townships, 
towns and villages within the 


chairman. He is called the war- 
deh, He has charge of all the 

meetings. : 
The County Council has 
charge of all matters belonging 
to the county. Some of these 
are, looking after county roads 
and bridges, county jail, house 
of refuge and grants to schools. 
We found the County Council 
Chamber to be very Interesting. 
—John Zaylor, 3A. 


Robert J, Thompson 
Bob holding the Kiwanis cups 
he won at the Kiwanis Carnival 
in a district schools competition 
1990-31; 


WINTER SPORTS DAY 
"On Friday, rab 24 tae es 
ty ou 
Sboyat rink: Although puild 
weet rine i the 
early part of the week the after~ 
noon of Feb. 11 proved to be real 
cold and the boys had a very 
amooth sheet of ice ready. Spec~ 
tal credit should go to Harry Hu- 
‘sak, who superintended flooding 
‘operations, and the boys who 

helped’ him. * 

‘The baby boys and baby-girls 
who Kad no skates raced first 


if 


and there was many a spill on- 


the smooth ice surface. Candy 
was the reward which went to 
the victor. Races for Juvenile 
Boys and ‘Girls (under 12); 
Junior (under 15) Intermediate 
{under 17) and Senior (17 and 
aver) came next Points are 
awarded towards field day re- 
cords in these races, 

“The Relay race consisting: of 
6 teams was a better event this 
yéer, while the obstacle races for 
boys and: girls produced many 
tumbles but, fortunately, no 

rious injuries. 
‘Prizes for these Inst.3 races 
were donated by Mr. Morrison, 
our superintendent, 

‘The results of the races were as 
follows:- 

1. Baby Girls, (no skates)—Bar- 

bara Waller, Jean McDougal, 

Margaret Peacock. 

20-Baby Boys, (no skates)—Ed- 

ward Pollard, John Howes, 
Sedgewick. 

3: Juvenile Girls, (no skates) 

—Dolly Wilson, Florence Dawe, 


Ruth McMahon, 

4Squventle Boys, (no skates) 
john Little, Walter ‘Trim, 

Charlie. Bands. 


5, Juvenile Girls, (with skates) 
—Mary P. Edwards, Betty Ber- 
geron, Marlon.Lajole. 
6, Juvenile Boys, (with skates) 
— Spencer - Patrick, Clifford, 
‘Martin, George Hall. 


|, —Willam 
ton, Mike. 


7. Intermediate Girls, (3 
rounds}—Eleanor Charron, Mary 
chi , Margaret, Krause. 

8. Int. Boys, (5 rounds)~-Bteve 
Grarisno, Glen Robertson, Gil- 
bert Marshall. 


9. 100 yd. dash, Girls, (open) 
eanor Charron, Kathleen 


10. 100 yd. dash, Boys, (open) 
‘Kintski, Ernest Wal- 


11, Junior Girls, (3 rounds) 
—essie Auld, Margaret Matis, 
‘Margaret Ferguson. 

12, Junior Boys, (3 rounds) 
—Peter Thibault, Raymond 
Cork, Raymond Burrows. 

13. Senior Girls, (4 rounds) 
—Violet Salminen, Elva Richard~ 
son, Kathleen Pratley. 

14, Senior Boys, (7 rounds) 
Kiniski, Ernest Wal- 
Melyrtk, ¥ 
15. Relay Race, (2. Boys & 2 
Girls)—Ernest Walton, B, Pierce, 
B. Blair, R. McKitrick. 

16. Obstacle Race, Girls—Kath- 
leen Pratley, Hazel Blair, Anna 
Hedden. 

17. Obstacle Race, Boys—Bob 
Plerce, Ernest Walton, Steve 
Graziano. i 


Points won were:— 


—2. Margaret Ferguson—t. 
Junior Boys. 

Peter Tibault—3. Raymond 
Cork—2. Raymond Burrows—l. 
Intermediate Girls. 

Eleanor Charron—8. Mary 


‘churchill—2. Margaret Krause - 


1. 
Intermediate Boys. 

Steve Graziano—3. Glen Ro- 
bertson—2, Gilbert Marahall—1. 
Senior Girls. 

Violet Salimen—3. Elva Rich- 
ardson—3. Kathleen Pratley—3. 
Senlor Boys. 

‘William Kiniski—é, Ernest 
Walton—4. Mike’ Melynk—2. 


oo 


‘OUR ANNUAL ICE CARNIVAL 

Carnival night—thg phrase 
seems. to bring a thrill to the 
minds of all, no matter how 
young or how-old. It signifies 
‘a break in the routine, a lifting 
of the rules and regulations, a 


ed to a more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the famous characters 


Queen of Hearts’ stepped d 
from their lofty heights for 
night; the devil took sick 
had to be taken to the hospital 


hen-peckt rough- 
ly treated by. his trate wife; the 


ted. . 

‘The weather man favoured us 
with an ideal night and the ice 
surface lett nothing to be desir- 
ed. After the huge bontire, by 
the side of the rink was lighted 
and the lights turned out, the 
eskaters, in thelr multicoloured 
costumes, whirling in the fitful 
shadows cast by the fire, presen- 
ted a scene to stir the imagina- 
ton of even the most indifferent, 

‘The judges of costumes were 
‘Mr, Morrison, Mr. McGuire, Miss 
Fitzgerald, Miss Daly and Miss 
Bell, Thelr’s was no easy task 
and {t took some time to pick the 
most deserving, But finally, the 
Judging was over and all repair~ 
ed to the assembly hall where 
‘Mrs. McCluggage and her staff 
had a hot lunch waiting. 

‘The prize-winners, as an- 
nounced by the Judges, were as 


follows: 

-Beit dreséed girl—K. Pratley—A 
‘Valentine Apple Vendor. 

Best dressed boy—B. Pierce— 
Napoleon. 

Most original girl—L, Reed 4 
‘Violet Salminen—The King & 

Queen. 

Most original boy—A. Hazlitt, 
Glen Robertson & H. Girard— 
Ambulance Corps. 

Best comic girl—-R. McKitrick— 
‘A Snow Man. 

Best comic boy—G. Marshall & 
J. Micetick—Dog Catcher & 

His Dog. 

Some others noted in costume 

were:— 

XK. Darling—Snow White. 

V. Richardson—Cholr Girl. 

M. Shepherd—Princess. 

E, Charron—Sailor. 

1, Bordeau—Darky. 

L. Pratley—Indian Girl, 

‘M. Ferguson—Spanish Girl. 

J. Auld—An Old Blind Man. 

——_ 


GIRLS’ SPORTS 


‘Winter has been kind to us £0 
tor this year as we have had 
plenty of skating on our own 
rink. In fact on a few occasions 
our rink has been in a better 
condition than that of the boys’ 
rink and we have had the boys 
visiting at ours. We, in turn 
have bad a couple evenings of 
good skating at the boy's rink 
which we always enjoy very 
much, Santa Claus was particu- 
lar thougtful this year in pro- 
viding so many of our smaller 
girls wh skates and play sults. 
‘These have been well worth 
while for these smaller . Junior 
girls have not only derived 8 
great deal of pleasure from 
them, but are becoming quite 
proficient in the use of the 
skates as well. 
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‘Volley Ball 

It looks as though the Crows, 
1s the best all round team in vol- 
ley ball. Within the last month 
we have had two complete tour- 
naments in this game and the 
Crows have come out victorious 
tm each case. Kathleen Darling 
fs the captain of this team. 
However the other two teams 
still have a fighting chance, and 
it is hard to say yet, just what 
the ultimate result will be. 


Badminton 


We are preparing now for our" 
final season's tournament in sin- 
gles, and so just at present we 
are learning some of the finer 
points in playing singles. In the 
Intermediate class two tourna- 
ments in doubles have been play- 
ed during the month, with Elea- 
nor Charron and Inez Smith 
winning the first, and Eleanor 
Charron and Myrtle Duller win- 
ning the second. In the “try- 
out” in Singles, Eleanor Charron 
and Lucille Bourdeau came out 
In the final contest. In the 
eenior group the one tournament 
in doubles that has been played 
during the month, was won by 
Hazel Blair and Margaret 
Krause. Dorothy Antonow, and 
Lilian Reed were the contes- 
tants in the final game. Here 
also, we are having a practice 
“try-out” in Singles but this 
tournament has not as yet been 
completed. 


WITH CHRIST ON LONELY 
LABRADOR. 
(Continuéd from Page 1) 


was constantly having to take 
into his hospitals children who 
had been left without anyone to 
provide for them. As Dillon 
Wallace says, the doctor was 
getting to be like the old lady 
who lived In a shoe and had so 
many children she didn't know 
what to do. 


Dr. Grenfell’s desire for a Chil- 
dren's Home was realized 
through the generosity of friends 
who saw the great need and came 
to his assistance. He got the 
brilliant idea that children of 
the United States, Canada, and 
Great Britain would be glad to 
assist in the erection and main- 
tenance of the bullding and he 
has not been disappointed. Now 
in addition to the fine hospitals, 
there ts a splendidly equipped or- 
phanage, where during the past 
few years hundreds of little folks 
have had loving care, who might 
have had to suffer untold misery 
had there been no such refuge 
for them, : 


Labrador remains a bleak and 
Tonely coast, It is still lashed by 
the fury of Atlantic gales. But 
life for hundreds of folks in that 
land has been made brighter 
than St was years ago. Sick folks 
do not have to languish in hope- 
less misery as they did, nor do 
helpless little children there suf- 
fer untold misery as was once 
the case. ‘Tremendous changes 
for the better have taken place, 
and if there 1s one man to whom. 
more than to any other, credit 
for all this improvement should 
be given, that man is Dr. Wil- - 
fred T. Grentell. 


Shite ens a 


graduated 


‘School for the 


fects and-sports, his name ts 
inscribed on the Coughlin Mem- 


dine, Bruce County. It was with 
interest that we read of Bob's 
in the fol- 


agent 
TEAM TALES IN SIGNS FOR 
DEAF-MUTE COACH 

If the Kincardine junior hoc- 
key veam and the Lucknow 
intermeciates don’t clean up @ 
few trophies around this dis- 
trict before spring arrives, it 
won't be because their coach 
doesn't know how to put up a 
Dattle—on the ice or in common 
everyday life, 

Bobble Thompeon, 23 years of 
age, a robust lad of six feet with 
a quick and ready grin, has been 
‘a star athlete of this district for 
several years. When 9 baby he 
tumbled from his carriage, and 
as a result has been stone deaf 
and mute ever since. 


his stride a short few weeks 
‘after he arrived here. 


Team Learns New Alphabet. 

‘To solve the problem he sim- 
plyywent to work ‘on teach- 
ing his team the use of the deaf- 
mute alphabet. The team ts, 
made up of a loyal ‘bunch of lads, 
and it was no time at all dntll 
they were wiggling thelr fingers 
and tearing off a conversation 
with their new coach deftly and 
ensily. 


Up until a few months ago he 


-worked as a compositor In a lo- 


cal newspaper. He found time 
off from this job not only to 
coach the Kincardine juniors, 
but also to take on the chore of 
acting as assistant coach for the 
Lucknow intermediates. 
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Bob Thompson operating the Linotype 


in the’ Kincardine News office. 
(Globe and Mail News Photo, Copyright.) 


‘Wants to Run Newspaper. 


Bobbie's big ambition tn life ts 
sometime to have a newspaper of 
his own, just a small one, but one 
that he can run himself. 


During an interview that con- 
sisted of a series of scribbled 
notes exchanged between Bobble 
and the reporter, he confessed 
that there seemed to be one im- 


Early Philosophy. 

‘During Bobbie's stay at the 
school an annual was published 
called the Excelsior. In a wéll- 
thumbed issue of the magazine 
1s a ttle bit of boyishly worded 
philosophy that Bobble penned 
himself, and he points to it with 
pride, ‘At the top of the page 1s 
the slogan 
ward.” Below are the f¢ 


portant stumbling block in his words: 


ambition. 


“T've thought it all over,” he 
wrote on a scrap of paper, “and 
I can't see how I will ever get 
around the business of uslng a 
telephone, and all newspaper- 
men have to use a telephone.” 

‘When the reporter suggested 
to Bobbte that perhaps he could 
work out a system in which some 
‘one else could look after all the 
telephoning, he smiled and no- 
ded his head in a way that plain- 
ly showed he would find some 
way of getting around the dlfm- 
culty. 


Hopes to be Frofessional, 

‘Right now he wants to become 
a professional hockey player. 
He plays for the Kincardine In- 
termediates as well as looking 
after his coaching duties. He 
hopes tha} the money earned in 
‘@ professional hockey career will 
foot the bill for his newspaper. 


When he takes one of his 
teams to the arena for a work- 
out he is armed with a black- 
board and chalk, On this board 
he quickly aketches diagrams 
and scrawls comments that have 
been worked down to such a sy- 
stem that the boys follow his 
every meaning with no trouble at 


He received his education ip 
the School for the Deaf at Belle- 
ville and his appreciation for the 
teaching he received there was 
plainly evidenced in the frequent 
number of times he scribbled the 
name of the institution actoss 
the aheets of paper as the inter- 
view was being carried on. 
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~ “By the motto ‘Upward and 


“Upward and On- We 
following 


Onward’ we mean that we shall 
try to go ever upward and never 
fall backward. ‘The Important 
thing for us‘all is that we most 
climb atep by step to the top of 
the stairs—success. The top of 
the atatrs for us 1s success in liv- 
keep 


The Globe and Mail 


Bob Thompson picking up the trick of operating a modern: 


‘automatic printing press. 


(Globe gnd Mall News Photo, 
Copyright) 
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CARPENTRY INSTRUCTION allowed to operate the machines I was in the : Conorer is my instructor. Istay 
TW, O'iara—instractor © under supervision. The dangers with Ms. Venghan, In the print in my vocational class three 
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sixty lineal feet of double box 
-ahelving for use in ; 
twenty new shelves for boys’ 


lockers, three new. utility cabl- 
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tion, but are able to 
rough estimate when they 
what @ job calls for. 
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Clare, 
- Miss Rierdon and Mr. Btratton. 
business, 


chanteal drawing. 

From three-twenty to four 
o'clock every day I am in the ¥- 
cational guidance class. For 
six weeks I was in the print shop 
with Mr. L, Morrison. Then I 


tribute type. The type 
mixed up, and I sorted it out. In 


the woodworking I watch the 


‘This year I am in four voca~ 
in the senior school. 


F 
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ACADEMIC and VOCATIONAL 


Maureen Stewart 
‘My bome ts in Windsor. I live 


practice and 


metic, composition and lan- 
guage. I take my vocational 
work in the sewing room. Miss 


hours from 8.30 to 11.20 o'clock ~ 
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while I am at school. 
—-— 


VOCATIONAL PRINTING 


Steve Graziano 
+ Iam sixteen years old. TI live 


hours every morning, and in yo- 
cational school for three hours 
every afternoon. 

Printing is my vocational work. 
‘This is my third year in the print 
shep. This year I do mostly 
Unot . I also do work on 
the cylinder and platen presses. 
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+ JONIOR CLASSES 
Grade L 
‘Yesterday afternoon we went 
to the barn with Miss Nurse, We 
saw twenty-two cows. Twenty~ 
one cows were brown and white. 
‘They are Ayreshire cows. One 
cow was black and white. It it 
‘a Holstein cow. It did not have 
horns. Three men milked. The 
milk from one cow weighed 6 Ibs, 
‘Aman strained the milk. ' It was 
clean, Mr, Bolton is the farmer. 
‘Mr. MéKenxle and Mr. Sweet 
help him. 
+  —Florence Rivando. 
‘To-morrow will be my bro- 
~ther's birthday. I sent“him a 
birthday card and a tle clasp. 
My family will send him a pre- 
senttoo. | —Madeline Karam. 
‘My birthday will be March 29. 
I shall be eleven years old. Some 
boys will spank me. I shall have 
8 party perhaps. 

|, —Bert Pollington. 


. Preparatory IE Sr. 

I got a big St Patrick's box 
from home. It was pretty. We 
opened it. ‘There were many St. 
Patrick's candies in the box. I 
gave some candies to the girls 
and boys. © 

—Audrey Cleland. 

I got a letter and one dollar 
from home. Iwas happy. Miss 
Sheffield bought some Snow 
‘White candies, some cocoa, some 


Donald and I went down town 
with Miss ShefMfeld one ‘after- 
noon. We rode in the bus. We 
went to some stores. Donald 
bought a gun, some caps, some 
‘Snow White candies, some chox 
colate candies and an ice cream 
cone. 

I had fifty cents. I bought 
some Snow White candles, a 
Snow White colour book, an 
aeroplane, five suckers and an 
ice cream cone. 

We back to the school 
tn the bus,  —Walter Trim. 

‘We went outdoors with Miss 
SheMeld Tuesday afternoon. It 
was very warm. Audrey, Donald 
and Kenneth roller skated. We 
saw some flowers coming up. It 
4s spring. —Erla Webster, 


Preparatory Ul. 

._We went out to see the laun- 
diy, We went upstairs. We 
saw two big washing machines. 
We saw two maids ironing. A 
big boy carried a basket of clean 
clothes. —Billle Robinson. 

‘We went for a walk up the 
road. We saw the creek by the 
road. Dorothy’s.cap fell in the 
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Preparatory I Jr. 

My grandma sent me a book 
about “Snow White and The Se- 
ven Dwarfs”. When I 
the book I found 25 cents. I was 
surprised. ° —Stephen Bcott. 

March 19 was my birthday. I 
got a big box from home, I got 
games, marbles, puxzies, a ahirt, 
a handkerchlef, bars, gum, ba- 
nanas, suckers .and. candy. I 
‘was very happy. oy 

—Murray McClelland. 

‘We saw two robins outside our 
classroom window. George threw 
out some 
blackbirds, the robins and many 
sparrows came to eat the bread. 

; —Dolly Wilson. 


Preparatory II St. 

‘The sun Is shining. It 1s not 
cold, We went, cut of doors. 
‘Miss Handley gave us ropes. We 
skipped on the sidewalk. 

It was warm. We took off our 
coats, Miss Handley held them. 
‘The boys put thelr coats on 8 
tree. We like to skip. 

—Dorothy Pickering. 


I got a letter and a dollar from .pWry 


my mother and father. I shall 
go down town with Miss Handley 
soon. —Bernice Bartnek. 
T got a bax of candies and five 
cents from my uncle. I gota St. 
Patrick card from my aunt. 
Joyce Bouck. 
I got a letter and tweny-five 
cents from Frank Rolko. I have 
@ black and white kitten at 
—John Rolko.: 
I got a card, cookies, peanuts, 
little cakes, candies, gum, a ba- 
napes and @ box of candy from 
home. I got a box of St. Patrick 
candies from my grandma. 
—Margaret Peacock. 
I got two letters, fifty-seven 
cents, funny papers, candles, 
gum, biscuits, three oranges, 
peanuts, a bracelet, a ring, a pin, 
two apples, two bara, St. Patrick 
candy, a Snow White picture 
book and picture. 
—Barbara Waller. 


Preparatory IL, 

My father came to see me on 
March 5. I was in the hospital. 
Twas glad to see him. = 

.—Inma Black. 

I did not,go to church last 
Sunday. trained. 

‘| =-Howard Lines. 

‘My mother will come to see me 
at Easter. I shall be happy. 

—Marjorie Swayne. 

‘My sister Doris will have 
birthday May 6. She will be six 
years old. She will go to school. 

—Cecil Campbell. 

I had a letter from home. 


creek. It was wet. We played. Papa has two new calves. He 
‘We had a good time. We tasted bought a new black horse. 
—Margare 


some sap in the trees. I liked 
it, We came back to school. 
Wilfred Raycratft. 


-Nestesday afternoon I saw a 


t Cassel. 


Preparatory 1 5r. 
Elvin Wilson was seven on 


pleces of bread, Two th 


very big red truck. ‘There were Maren 13, Hi pie 
four new cars on it, Itwos €o- March 17, His brother Donald 
ing to Belleville, —James Cole. Log Miss Knudsen came to the 


One night I had a toothache. party. We had ice-cream, birth- 
Miss Jeffery gave me a hot water day cake, tarts, cookles, oranges. 
bottle. I put it on my face. lemonade, candy and suckers. 
She put-some warm oll in my We wore paper hats. We played 
‘oth, —Helen Cope, games. 


C 
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INTERMEDIATE | CLASSES 
SNOW WHITE 


long time ago, 


went to the woods to look 
‘Her step-mother, the queen WAS snow White, Boon ane found the 
avery wicked woman, She WAS qwarts house, She met Snow 


very selfish and proud. ‘White and told her that she was 

Every day she looked into a tired. ; 
magic mirror and it told her 
‘that she was the fairest one 
tol 


‘They hurried back to chase 
the witch away. There was a big 
storm and it rained very hard. 
‘The old witch ran away and the 


beautiful. He wanted the floor, They thought she was 
; but she was dead. They felt very sad and 
queen, She cried. The rabbits cried too. 


One day the prince was riding * 
her later. Snow White.was very in the woods. He saw the beau-— 
happy and did not tell the queen tiful princess. It was Snow 
aboutthe prince. © ‘> = White. He felt very happy. He 

‘The queen did not like Snow knelt down and kissed her. She 
‘White so she told a hunter that” opened her eyes and saw the 
she wanted him to take Snow prince. -He took her away on 
‘White to the forest and kill her. his horse. She sald, “Good-bye” 
‘The hunter did not want to kill to all the dwarfs and the ani- 
her but he must obey the queen. mals’ and told them she would 
He took Snow White on a horse coime to visit them again, 


4A. Int. 


‘When Snow White woke up all 
the animals were looking at her. 
She asked them where they lived 


won, Then the boys came back 
happy then and-ran along with t school at 11.05 o'clock and 


the animals, When she saw the Jent to bed. I went to sleep. 


house she was and ran 
over and looked in the window, ON Saturday morning the boys 
shovelled the snow off the side-. 
‘The house was very dirty and walks, The small boys played 
there were chairs and with sleds. Roy Godden made a 
tables in It. Snow White thought model of an aeroplane for a boy. 
some children lived there. They ~ made a model of a ship for 
went into the house and the an!- nougias Fitter. In the after- 
mals helped Snow White clean It. noon Teddy.and I played hockey 
‘They had lota of fun but they on the rink. I was a goal-keeper. 
were very tired. Albert signed with Jack Mice- 
Snow White went upstairs and tick. I drew a boat on my book. 
went to sleep on the dwarfs’ Harry Saul played cards. After 
beds. Soon the dwarfs came supper we went to the movies in 
heer sre work ale alight the assembly room. 
elr house. ‘They were cross 
and a lle rightened” Prt =aGerien One 
ey opened the door and peek- On March 4th we went to the 
ed in, then they crept quietly in Arena, Trenton played hockey 
to see who was there. against Peterborough. Trenton 
‘They found Snow White up- men fought with Peterborough 
stairs in their beds. She was men. The referee put them off. 
fast asleep. She woke up and The referee sald “Five minutes.” 
saw seven funny little men be- The Trenton players were very 
side the beds. They wanted to fast. The ice was smooth. ‘The 
know what she was doing in score was 5 to 3. Peterborough 
their house. She told them that won the Championship. Bruce 
she had no home. She wanted May and I saw a man who was 
to stay with the dwarfs. Allthe drunk and he walked with a girl. 
dwarts but Grumpy said she He was crazy. We went to school 
could stay. She promised to and walked with a boy. We had 
cook for them and keep the a good time, We went toed at 
house clean, 10.05. —Allen Boadway. 
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body will enjoy it. 
—Vetta Shepley, 4A. 
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birthdays near March 17th and 
George's birthday 1s on March 
24th. 

‘Margaret Mary's mother sent 
her $2 for the party and Miss 
Daly and the girls got it ready. 

‘We got dressed up after schoo! 
and came to the party at 5.30 
o'clock. We came. to Miss Daly's 
dining-room. There were green. 
papera from.the lights to the 
tables There were potatoes, 


“@iemarocks, pid a funny dog-on” 


the table. 
‘We sat down and Miss Daly 


butter, lemonade, green jelly, 
chili sauce, pickles, cookies, @ 
pretty shamrock cake with 12 
candles on it, tarts, ice cream 


in the cake. 
ed Margaret Mary for the party. 
‘Written by IA. Intermediate— 
Jean Parker, Mary Pat Edwards, 
Shirley Wilson, Margaret Mary 
‘Tonkin, Olga Bodnar, Mary In- 
nocente, Marllene Hart, Joyce 
Brohm, Ronnie Hazlitt, Bert 
Styles, George Calder, Clifford 
Martin, Norman Rose. 
“On Feb. 18 in the evening Mr. 
Cunningham asked us if ‘we 
would lke to see Trenton play- 
_ ing hockey against Peterborough 
im the Arena, The boys sald, 
“Yes, Please.” Mr. Cunningham 
asked me if I would like to go 
there, I sald I would but I had 
no money. So Mr, Cunningham 
gave me a ticket. I thanked 
him very much. He was very 
kind to me, At 7.30 we went to 
the arena and gave 8 man some 
tickets. We saw Trenton play- 
ing hockey against Peterborough. 
‘They were very good. 
were very *fast skaters, The 
Trenton team won. The score 
was 1 to 0. Wo liked to watch 
them. At 10.30 the hockey was 
finished and we rode in the bus 
to school. We had a very good 
time at the Arena. 
—Raymond Cork, 4A. Int. 


“~ 


SENIOR SCHOOL 


Btories for the Literature Les- 


tons by 3A. and 2A. Br, 


‘THE NEW CHAMPION 
‘This story is taken from 
Scott's Novel, “Ivanhoe” 
At the beginning of the Tour- 


Boiuf, Grantmesni!, and Ralph 
Vipont, were too good for them 
and soon the Saxon knights were 
all beaten. This disappointed 
Cedric, the Saxon, 


Many of the Saxon people’ 
shouted for more gallant knights 
to come forth, but no knights 
came. Old knights and nobles 
whispered sadly about the high- 
spirited knights in their days. 
‘Then amid ;the shouting a 
trumpet was suddenly sounded 
at the far end of the Lists. It 
topped, and all eyes were turn- 
ed to see another Saxon knight 


‘The people were shouting to 
him to touch Ralph de Vipont’s 
shield, but the knight, as if he 
did'nt hear, went and touched 
de Bols-Guil- 


Champion had told him to get 
8 fresh horse, and a new lance. 
‘The Templar thought there was 


made NO need to get a fresh horse, but 


he took no chances and choose 
a frest strong horse as well as a 
new tough spear. 

Soon the knights started to 
fight. The people thought that 
the Disinherited one 
soon fall. The Templar took 
careful aim at his opponent's 
shield and it struck so hard that 
his spear went to slivers. The 
Stranger had also taken careful 
aim at his enemy's shield, but 
Mke lighting he changed it and 
struck the Norman's helmet#in- 
stead, knocking Sir Brian to the 
ground. 


‘The people shouted with joy. 
Cedric, the Saxon was proud of 


‘The Stranger did like- 
wise, but neither struck a blow 
for the marshall separated them. 
‘The other Normans were also 
‘beaten and England won the day, 
but the most important question 
was, “Who was the New Cham- 
pion, who called himself the 
Disinherited Knight?" 

—Leslie Fowler, 3A. 


DEBRACY’S FLOT AND THE 
ATTACK 

DeBracy and Sir Brian-de- 

Bols-Guilbert were Norman 

Knights who were friends of. 


Prince John, in the days when 
Richard the 1st was in the Holy 


planned 
kidnap the Lady Rowena when 
they were on the way to York. 
‘He planned to take her to Front- 
De-Boeut's castle and never let. 


green forest sult like the out- 
laws of Yorkshire forests. 


When he was on the way to 
meet Str Brian, he met another 
Norman, named Fitsurse, who 
aaked him what he ts doing in 
that dress, and then DeBracy 
told him the plot. “A marvel- 
Tously wise plan” sald Fitzurse, 
“and who Is to help you?" “Bir 
Brian,” replied DeBracy. But 
how are you to rescue her from 
Sir Brian? “He will run away 
with her himself.” “He dare 
not,” said DeBracy. “Well,” said 
Fitaurse, “I well know how ob- 
stinate you are, so farewell.” 
“Farewell,” said DeBracy, " I go 
to win the smites of beauty, like 
a true knight” " Like a fool, I'd 
say,” sald Fitzurse. 

Cedric and his party were just 
crossing a brook when they were 
attacked by DeBracy and Bir 
Brian. Cedric threw his jave- 
line at the first and and hit him. 

against him and 
drawing his sword struck with 
such fury that it got embedded 
in the branches of a tree close by. 
‘He was instantly pulled from his 
horse and tied up. As for Athel- 


the litter met the same fate. 

DeBracy discovered Ivanhoe, 
but he had too much honour to 
injure a wounded man, so he did 
not say . DeBracy was 
called by Sir Brian to rescue the 
Lady Rowena but he did not 
trust Sir Brian. 


‘When the end of the avenue of 
oak trees as reached they saw 
the castle of Torquilstone. Ce- 
dric knew this castle and at once 
cried out in scorn, “The raven- 
ing wolves of France.” They 


would soon came to the castle and De- 


Bracy blew his horn and the 


and they were soon securely im- 
prisoned in the castle of Front- 


De-Boeuf. —John Taylor, 3A. 


give him his good 


then to take him down to the 


up and the sails were all net. His 
men said farewell to him but be- 
fore they went away they Ugh- 
ted a fire in the hold of the ship. 

‘The fire began to burn slowly 


and the vessel drew away from 
the land. The flames darted up 
and down like a dog does when 
it ts hunting for deer, The king 
seemed to have sudden strength 
and got up and walked back and 
forth on the deck .using his 
sword for a staff. He raised his 
arms and waved to the people on 
the shore and they shouted fare- 
well to him again and waved 
back to him. Then all at once 
a big storm arose and blew the 
ahip away out in the sea with 
no one nor anything to guide it. 
‘The Sea-King didn’t care how 
hard the wind blew because he 
was not afraid to die alone on 
the burning ship in the storm. 
His only wish was that he 
would dle a hero and go to a 
piace called “Valhalla”, where 
the souls of great heroes went 
after they died. ‘Then he knew 
no more because he was almost 
dead and the flames were all 
around him. Then all of a sud- 
den he sprang up on his feet and 
looking into the distance cried 
“I am coming! I am coming to 
Valhalla", Then he was dead. 


—Marjorie Packer, 3A. . 


THE SOLITARY REAPER 
This is my own story that I 
have been written from the 
poem. It ts about a poor Scottish 
girl, who was working all alone in 
a field in Scotland, cutting and 
binding the grain by herself. 
She sang a sweet song. The 
sometimes stopped near 


people 
Re- the fleld to listen or walked by 


very ‘quietly. Meanwhile her 
sweét song overflowed through 
the valley. The people in the 
valley heard her voice and the 
others over the hills also heard. 
It. 

‘The nightingale is a lovely 
singing bird that lives in Sou- 
thern Europe near the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Some people were 
happy to hear the song of the 
nightingale. The travellers often 
gee an oasis where there are 
Yrees, and water, and fruits. 
They were happy to hear the 
nightingale’s song when they 
reached there in the desert of 
Arabia, : 

‘The people of the Hebride Is- 

lands are pleased to hear the 
cuckoo bird singing in the spring. 
‘The people are happy to know It 
4s spring time. The poet says 
the gir! who 1s reaping, sings a 
sweeter song than the nightin- 
gale or the cuckoo bird. 
. ‘The poet did not understand 
the language that abe sang. He 
wished some one would tell him 
what she was singing about, 

Perhaps she was singing about 
soldiers being killed in wars or 
somethings that had happened 
Tong ago, but it was no matter 
what she was singing about, for 
he enjoyed {t and never forgot it. 
He carried the memory of her 
song away with him. He re- 
member her songs for years. He 
wrote this poem in memory of 
her. —Ruth Shore, 2A. Sr. 
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©. S. D, TEACHERS’ BANQUET 

On Friday evening, February 
18th, the Association of Teach~ 
ers and Instructors of the OSD. 
entertained , thelr guests at 
banquet in’ the Queen's Hotel. 
Dr. B J. Pratt, MA, Ph. D., 
Professor of English at Victoria 
College, University of Toronto, 
was the guest speaker. Profes- 
sor Pratt, who 1s one of Canada’s 
outstanding poets interpreted 
for his audience one of his re- 
cent poems “The Fable of the 


life which he has depicted so 
vividly in this fable. 


Dr. Pratt, before reading a 
part of the poem, explained that 
It was based on a lesser-known 
‘Aesop fable, that told of two 
pairs of goats. The first pair en- 
countered each other at opposite 
sides of a mountain stream and 
in disputing their- “individual 
right of way succeeded In but- 
ting each qther into the water. 
‘The second Pair met face to tace 
in a narrrow mountain pass, 
through which only one could 


+ make his way safely. The dif- 


ficulty was solved by one goat 
kneeling down and allowing the 
other to tread over his back, 
thus both lives. This 
was the only instance in history, 
the speaker pointed out, of goats 
settling an argument by con- 
clliation, 

Having decided that this was 
to be the theme of his poem con- 
cerning dictators, Dr. Pratt told 
of his early planning and pre- 
paration, giving his hearers a 
glimpse of the poet from the 
other side of the page. He ex- 
plained the symbolism of the 
poem and showed how it is link- 
ed up with conditions In Central 
Europe. > 


Miss Myrtle Reid, President of 
the Association, presided at the 
banquet and in a gracious man- 
ner extended a welcome to the 
guests, Miss Leona Riggs, ac- 
companted by Mr. Alec. Gordon, 
charmed the gathering with two 
vocal solos. Mr, W. J. Morrison, 
Superintendent, Introduced the 
speaker and the appreciation of 
the audience was expressed by 
Mr. George F. Stewart. . 


dining: 
with spring flowers, candelabra 
with red tapers and decorations 


in Valentine effect. The artistic 


ing and art departments of the 
School and were greatly 
by the guests. ® 

aa ae 


School Concert 


FRIDAY, APRIL 29, 1938, 
COLLEGIATE AUDITORIUM 
Belleville, Ontario 

On April 20th the pupils of the 
O. & D. will put on a concert in 


the Belleville Collegiate Audlt- 
orlum. The program will in- 


clude dances by the senior pu-- 


pis, a gymnastic exhibition by 
senior and intermediate boys, 
selections by the rhythm band 
and a play entitled “The Toy 
Shop.” 

‘The story of the play centres 
around the visit of Mrs. Brown 
and her daughter, Mary, to the 
old toy-maker's shop and their 
purchase of 9 beautiful French 
mama doll. This doll is a twin, 
and that night when the elf 
emerges from the grandfather 
clock at the stroke of midnight, 
he discovers the other twin in 
tears. He summons his elf 
friends who, after a conference, 
bring the toys to life, and they, 

jcoessful' in. enter- 


‘This concert will take the 
place of the entertainment given 
in former years on the school 
grounds during the month of 
June, 


o_o 
BELLEVILLE PRESTO MUSIC 
CLUB VISITS 0. 5. D. 

On Monday evening, March 21, 
the staff of the School was host 
to the Presto Music Club, After 
Miss Myrtle Reid welcomed the 
guests, Mrs, T. Franklin the pre- 
sident’ of the music club pre- 
faced the programme with a few 
well chosen remarks. The num- 
bers were interesting and varied 
and were keenly enjoyed by the 
au . ‘This annual event is 
always anticlpated with keen en- 
joyment and the programme and 
‘social time afterwards were well 
up to the high standards of pre- 
vious years. 

—ea—— + 

0. H. A JUVENILE HOCKEY 

‘This year in Eastern Ontario, 
Peterboro, Cobourg,” Belleville 
and Kingston entered teams’{n 
competition in the O. H. A. Juve- 
nile group. Belleville's entry is 
called the Firestone Hi-Speeds, 
and Is coached by “Toots” Hol- 
way formerly a player with prof- 
fessional teams. Ernest Walton 
and William Kinickt of the 0. 
8, D, were chosen, from amongat 
the Belleville Ki-Y Juveniles, as 
members of this team. Both 
boys have fitted in well with the 
rest of the team, and are always 
in there playing thelr hardest 
every minute they are on the ice. 
Walton has become a nice play- 
maker and has amassed a nice 
number of points through goals 
and tssists, 


‘The flowers are-keeping Easter; 
Wheard » lly say, * 

“I must think of holy things, 
For it is Easter Day.” 


The gentle purple violets, 
‘A bloom about the door, , 

Whispered, “Let us be sweeter 
‘Than we have been before.” 


‘The crocuses are reddy~ 
In beds upon the lawn 


‘With gowns like’golden sunshine afar, 


‘To see the Easter dawn, 


The iths stand, stately 
‘As though they long, to hear 
‘The sound of Easter anthems— 

Joyful, sweet and clear, 


‘The flowers are keeping Easter; 
‘My heart will keep it too, 
‘With loyal faith in Power Divine, 
‘The whole year through and 
through. ® 
—Junior Red Cross, 
MY TRIP TO KINGSTON 
On Thursday, March 24th, Mr. 
Lally told me that I would go to 
Kingston with the Firestone Hl- 
Speeds. At 5.30 Ernest, William 
and J had a light lunch. Mr. 
ba Seatac ae 
a 8 ¢.coupe. : 
‘Ernest’ for" Her 
car. We left at.6.15 o'clock and 
reached Kingston about 7.45. In 


Defeat Black Hawks 7—4 in 
Fastest Game of The Season 


Completing their group sche- 
dule ‘without sustaining @ loss 
the O, 8, D, Juveniles defeated 
the Black Hawks 7—4 to win the 
1038 ‘champlonship in the local 
K-Y League Juvenile group at 
the Arena Tuesday night, March 


Kingston we drove to the Jock Deri 


Harty arena, William and Er- 
nest came there and dressed in 
thelr hockey clothes. I watched 
the game of hockey between 
Kingston and Belleville. It was 
a hard game. The score was 4 
to 4. Ernest scored 2 goals. 


Willam did not score but he & 


played hard. After the game 
we drove to Napanee where we 
had a good lunch. We drove to 
Belleville, The road was very 
bad in places. I am a member 
of the’Firestone Hi-Speeds. The 
team defeated Cobourg, Peter- 
boro and Kingston and have rie- 
ver lost a game. 


—Glen Robertson. © 


—_+— 
HAWKS VS 0, 5. D. RAMBLERS: 

On Friday, March 4th, we 
played our last game in the Ki- 
Y¥ League. 

‘The Hawks had the best play- 
ers of all the teams and had not 
been beaten once. Neither had 
the O, 8, D. Ramblers. The game 
started at 6.15 sharp. At the end 
of the firat period the O. 8. D. 
led by the score of 3to1. Inthe 
second period we tried to get 
highe: but the Hawks scored 2 
goals to make it a tie. 


‘Then in the last period our de- 
fence was stronger and our for- 
wards scored 4 goals. The Hawks 
got their last goal with about 
four-minutes to go making the 
final score 7 to 4. 


‘We won the championship of 
the KI-Y Juvenile league. Each 
member of the team was given a 
crest on March 29 at a meeting 
in the ¥.M.C. A. —Frank Mair. 


\ 
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four goals in the last stanza, as 
the losers bulged the twine once. 


Game Quite Fast 

‘The game was one of the fast- 
est and keenly contested of the 
entire juvenile series, however. 
Coach "a high-scor- 
ing line of Walton, Kiniaki and 
Robertson carried the torch for 
the, winners, accounting for five 

teams seven goala, 
Scored for the 0... aa the 
“Deaf Lads" rear-guard stood up 
under pressure. 

Dick Burns with a brace of 
counters and 
Claude Mulholland were the 
‘Hawk marksmen and slong with 
Rosebush and High looked the 
‘dest for the losera. 


‘The lUne-ups— 
O8D.—Goal—Ansley defence, 
tro 


defence—Farquarhson and 
Jones, 
Burns and Mulholland, subs— 
Rosebush and Jenkinson. 
The game was impartially 
handled by “Bob” Pringle.# 
_Ontarlo-Intelligencer, 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE DEAF — The Hearing Mechanism 
CHILD From the physiological point 
By D. 8. 8, WISHART, B.A. M.B. of view the organ of hearing 
(Toronto, Ontario.) conslate of, ono 3 parts: 8 frst, the 

a _ sound-conduc! w 
fone pose pete GS includes the externial, middle and 
Dopulation In England there Part of the internal ear, and, 
has been a growing appreciation |, the sound-percetving 
of the extent to which tmpair- Part, which includes the organ 


there is government recognition 10 the brain. The frat of these 


and provision for the deaf of all 
ages and conditions; accurate 
information is available. under 
the auspices of a National In- 
atitute for the Deaf, so that all 
concerned can receive inform- 


ry 
not least a serious attempt is 
made to prevent the exploi- 


is the mechanism for collecting 
the sound impulses that origi- 
nate in the outer air and. for 
bringing them into contact with 
the terminal apparatus of the 
nerve of hearing. The second of 
these 1s the mechanism for 


q ‘fansforming these -phyaical 


sound waves into nerve impulses 
‘and for conducting them to the 
cortex of the brain where the. 
actual perception of sound takes 


im : 
Pores a great national ‘28 are called obstruction or 


cognized 
lem; t surveys are being CONduction deafness, and de- 
Phderiaken and ‘one of ‘the ear, fects in hearing that are due to 


dren: with subnormal hearing, Few medical men are aware 
and over 10,000,000 persons with that up to 1926 practically no- 
some defect in hearing in the thing was known of the physio- 
United States. In Canada there logical function of the ear. The 
fare a few schools for the edu- Helmholtz and other theories of 
cation of the hopelessly deaf, hearing are based almost entire- 
Apart from the information a- ly on the anatomical and histo- 
vallable at these institutions logical structure of the ear, 
there is practically no know- and are, therefore, theore- 
ledge of the number of deaf and teal. This deplorable lack of 
the severity of the deafness, and Knowledge was due to the fact 
no attempt Is made to help the that there was no satisfactory 
deaf in their search for improve- method for the study of the phy- 
ment or employment, and none slology of the ear. In 1923 ac- 
at all to prevent thelr explol- curate measurements of hearing 
yy mechanical means became 


A im) it of the nervous me- 
ol these stated some, Years, Ago Cee arch rare donc” Aowd 
ARNO eat nites, 300,006 wall: Béed Or perception deamness, 
rf 


tle Interest, essentially because 
of his lack of appreciation of its 

nce, Deafness is either 
congenital or acquired. By far 
the greater part of the latter 
comes on during childhood, and 
the beginning of the remainder 
of deafness has ita origin in 


ratory. In April, 1930, Wever 
and Bray, of Princeton Univer 
sity, discovered the first physio. 
logical method for the study of 
the organ of hearing, This in- 
vention and this discovery have 
marked an epoch in otology, and 
are the basis of a vast amount 


childhood. Deafness, therefore, f research now golng on in phy- 
presenta a challenge to the pae- ‘iological laboratories all over 
diatrician. a 


trustworthy sources, and is an ‘The Causes of Deafness 
attempt to bring together for Some deafness 1s congenital in 
the information and interest of origin, and a serious form of 
the paediatrician a summary of deafness, oto-sclerosis, 1s also 
the facta and ideas regarding nital, in that the tendency 
deafness which may prove of to it is inherited. Some deaf- 
help to him in practice. The ness is due to errors in develop- 
aubjecta discussed are the causes ment. This error may effect any 
of deafness; how the different one or more parts of the conduc- 
types of deafness are recognized; tion mechanism or of the per- 

ception mechanism. It ls known 
what can be done to prevent that these developmental de- 
deafness; finally, what is being fects rarely involve both the ex- 
attempted by way of inyest!- ‘ternal and inner ear simulten- 
gation of the great problem. ously. 


Many physicians have seen 
children with small, or multiple 
auricles, or with atresia of the 
external canal. The anomaly 
may be bilateral, but the inter- 
nal ear in these children is usual- 
ly quite normal, and conse- 
quently there is little justin- 
cation for surgical interference, 
at least so far as improvement of 
the hearing is concerned. 

When the error in develop- 
ment affects the internal ear a 
variety of serious conditions may 
be present. Malformation of 
the bony and membranous la- 
byrinth, absence or maldevelop- 
ment of the organ of Cort!, mal- 
formation affecting both the 
cochlear and vestibular appara- 
tus, maldevelopment of the spi- 
ral ganglion are a few of the 
conditions that have been dis- 
covered by histological section. 
There are also possible abnor- 
malities of the 8th nerve and of 
ita intracranial connections, and 
of the’ auditory cortex, but of 
these nothing is known. 

Another form of congenital 

ie thet. called the en- 
demic form and associated with 
cretinism., The vestibular ap- 
paratus Is usually normal, but 
the middle ear spaces’ are filled 
up by a myxomatous thickening 
of the submucous tissues, often 
filling up the niches of the win- 
dows, Many cretinic deaf mutes 
are really only hard of hearing. 

Oto-sclerosis is a peculiar con- 
dition. It ts a disease of adult 
Ufe and shows itself as a patch 
of peculiarly stalning spongy 
bone in the hard bone which 
murrounds the cochlea. The 
same type of bone change is not 
found in any other bone in the 
body. It may occur in many 
places in the hard bone sur- 
rounding the cochlea. Unless it 
involves the stapes it does not 
affect the hearing. In one in- 
stance three foci of otosclerosis 
were found in the left ear, in 
which there was deafness; but 
tn the other ear, which had nor- 
mal hearing, there were foar 
foc! of otosclerosis, one of which 
was in the typical site but had 
not actually invaded the stapes. 
Deafness in oto-sclerotics has 
Deen Known to vary, and the 
explanation is given that the 
variation 1s due to the alter- 
nation of decalcification with 
re-deposition of calclum, but the 
greater the deposition of cal- 
clum, the firmer does the foot- 
plate of the stapes become an- 
kylosed, and in consequence the 
deafness becomes greater and 
more firmly established. 

Nearly all tharemaining deaf- 
‘peas can be classified under the 
heading “acquired” and ts due 
in some form or another to In- 


flammation. The earlier and the {7 


more severely these inflamma- 


“scarlet fever 


less the injury to the labyrinth 
has occurred in the first ten 
years of life. One of these in- 


known to involve both internal 
ears, In other Instances where 
the head of the newborn was 
traumatized, but less severely, 
haemorrhage has been found all 
through the cochlea. 

For the rest, acquired deaf- 
ness is the result of infection, 
and, in the main, of infection 
in childhood. Reliable statis- 
tles show that when deafness in 
children was acquired 61.7 per 
cent had become deaf by the 
third year of life; by the Afth 
year 788 per cent had become 
‘deaf; and in only 104 per cent 
did deafness develop between 
the ages of five and ten. This 
acquired deafness of childhood is 
due to an infection of the mid- 
dle ear, or to a toxic neuritis 
of the Internal ear, or both. 
Meningitis in infancy is the 
most prolific cause of acquired 
severe deafness; measles ls next; 
t; and influenza 
next, Syphilis used to be con- 
sidered a prolific source of con- 
genital deaf-mutism , but Its 
importance probably ‘varies in 
different countries, In one pub- 
Uc institution for the deaf in the 
‘United States 400 children were 
examined and only two had o 
positive Wassermann reaction. 
So that in parts of the United 
States, at any rate, syphilis does’ 
not appear to be an important 
factor in the etlology of severe 
deafness in children. 

Deafness in the external car 
can be caused by plugs of wax, 
bolis in the canal of the ear, and 
myringitis. 

Middle ear deafness is the re- 
sult of lesions in the middle ear 
which have their origin in in- 
flammatory processes originat- 
ing in the nasopharynx Bx- 
amples of the lesions produced 
are: fluid in the middle ear, 
thickening of the mucous mem- 
brane lining of the middle ear, 
ankylosis of the joints between 
the ossicles, particulary anky- 
losis of the footplate of the 
stapes in the oval window; ad- 
hhesions or abnormal masses of 
fibrous connective tissue block~ 


ing such places as the round* 


window or impeding the action 
of the ossicles; impairment of 
action of the muscles; blockage 
of the Eustachian tube by a plug, 
by swelling of the ining, or by 
Impaired lymphatic drainage. 
‘These impair the normal action 
of middle ear mechanism. Tt has 
been shown experimentally that 
extreme tension of the tensor 
pani muscle produces a fix- 
ation of the ossicular chain, aud 
the transmission of low tones 


(Continued on page 8) 
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WOODWORKING 


RE Vanghan—tinstractor | 
Woodworking is one of the/Se- 
yeral vocational subjects given at 
the Ontarlo School for the Deaf. 
Tt has several uses, and deafness _ 
isn't as great a handicap in 
_ woodworking as in a great many 
other vocations. 
‘The’ universal language of the 
woodworker Is the working draw- 


type of hardware, the type and 
scolour of the finish, etce., etce. 


trade training, and the boy will 
find that woodworking, If he 
likes it, is a healthful and in- 
teresting occupation. 

‘The second 1s home mechanics, 
and the training will serve him 
all his life in repairing and 


Furniture, buildings, drawings, 
trees and many other related 
‘ materials take on a new mean- 


ing and appreciation for the “ 
trained boy. 


‘The third is the hobby value 
which enables the boy to make 
good use of his spare time. The 
boy who is interested in some 
form of hobby craft is rarely 
found in juvenile delinquencies. 

‘The vocational shops” provide 
arf immediate use for much of 
the academic training because 
he is using and coming in con- 
tact with tools, machines, and 
materials gathered from the four 
corners of the world. He finds 
an immediate use for reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. He can 
not do very much in the shop‘ 
without making use of his aca- 
demic training. 

shops also provide a place 

for Yocational try-out. The 
small boys get a chance to see 
what work is done in the dif- 
ferent shops, and they get a 
chance to work ‘for a period of, 
six weeks in each shop. This 
gives each boy a chance to fi 
out what work he likes best, an 
the various instructors an op- 
portunity to observe each boy 
under actual working conditions 
in the shop. Thus the instru 
tor is in a position to make 2 
written report on the capabill- 
tes of the various boys as ob- 
served during the six weeks’ 
perlod In his shop. Buch a re~ 
port 15 by no means a final ana- 
lysis, but it does give a definite 
grading to work from. 

‘Woodworking proper has a 
great number of subdivisions, 
each a specialized branch. As 
the boys inthe class come from 
every section of the province, I 
do not in any one 
branch, but try to give the basic 
skills and knowledges funda- 
mental tovany of the specialized 
branches. , 


Every boy is given a full sized 
working drawing for every pro- 
Ject he undertakes. Using this 
he ‘makes out # bill of material. 
‘This gives him the number of 
pieces, the name of.each piece, 


3 


sary piece of furniture. ° - 
In all industrial work today 


is “fooling” his mind is not on 
‘the machine he is operating, and 
under such circumstances ac- 
eidents would occur. Accidents 


plication of paint, stains, and 
shellac, and finishing by “rub- 
bing down” with pumice and 
steel wool. 

On all jobs the boy ts given 
the approximate prices ‘of the 
different kinds of woods, and he 
measures and calculates the 
amount of wood used in his pro- 
ject. This gives him his prac- 
tical estimating. 

‘The boys taking woodworking 
this year are: Kenneth Ansley, 
Gilbert Marshall, Robert Pierce, 
James Brown, John Barton, 
John Quinnel, Harold--Bryant, 
Robert Hamer, and Michael 
Murphy. In addition there is 3 
class im vocational guidance 
every~afternoon. The vocational 
guidanee group come in for a 
forty minute period every after- 
noon. The groups change every 
six weeks. The specials are older 
boys from’ the senior school. 
‘Their regular period is three 
hours in the forencon:or after- 
noon, though the woodworking 
period is shorter in the case of 
those boys, who devote an hour 
or So to some other type of work. 

The lst that follows does not 
completely enumerate the pro- 
Jects during: the year, but is in- 
tended to show the varlety and 
type .of work undertaken as 
practical projects with this year's 
class. Four leaves for a dining 
room extension table, tea cart 
for the household science room, 
ten towel racks, one large ca- 
binet for the tower apartment, 
one large bathroom cabinet, one 
book case for Miss Ford's affice, 
two record cabinets for ampli- 
fying machines, one hall tree, 
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WOODWORKING 
Gilbert Marshall . 
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WOODWORKING 
_ Aohnny, Quinnell ~ 
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: ‘hla. Ty seventh yous at the ON 


I am sixteen years 


partment. We have school work 
from one to four o'clock every 
from 


Boy Godden 

‘My birthday was October 30, 
1021, 80 I was sixteen years old 
on my last birthday. I came to 
school when I was small boy 
eight years old. 

For three years I worked in 
the mrnual training class when 
I was {n the intermediate de- 
partment. Last year I-made a 
smoking stand, a toy dog for the 
lawn, a pleture frame, a table 
and a coat hanger. 

‘This year I am in the senior 
department. I began to take 
‘vocational work for three hours 
every'morning. As my home is 
on a farm I am taking agricul- 
ture, and I like that work. 

Last fall we made a cement 
foundation, and a pipe frame 


it with a “hang-dog” look 
7 that 


private employment: 

Bpeed—tast and steady work, 
making the minutes count. 

Accuracy- careful . work, 
carrying out orders exactly. 

Mastery of “shop language”— 
ability to speak and understand 
the language used by the people =. 
working at the trade you seek ta 
learn. 


Health habits—; clean- 
Uiness and attention of self to 
assure best condition for steady. 
work. Development of a sense 
of caution in dangerous places. 

Self-rellanee—think out your 
own problems, without depen- 
dence upon: others; learn to go 
ahead alone. 

Indostry and Application—put 
your mind on your tsak, and give 
full time and attention to the 
work in hand. 


What you agree tq do. When 


Co-operation and. Consider- 
ation—Co-operate with your fel- 
low workmen, and be consider- 
ate of them. ‘Team-work counts 


- in life as it does in athletics. Co- 


operation keeps the wheels of 


- life running smoothly. 


Cleanliness and Neatness—be 
cléan and orderly about every- 
thing you do. Clean up after 
yourself. Keep yourself looking 
respectable, 

Attitade—one factor “that, 
counts greatly in one’s success or 
one’s failure. How do you go 
about the task in hand: do you 
tackle it gladly, or do you go at 
on 
your face, thinking you 
would like to murder your tea- 
cher or your boss? 

‘The pointa above are being 
taught and emphasized through- 
out the Vocational department, 
in the effort being made to do 
more for the students than 
simply teach us to use our hands. 
‘This is the Vocational depart- + 
ment plan to “educate the whole 
boy and the whole girl” 

—From the Jowa Hawkeye. 
—+—_ 

‘The Canadian, published by 
the Ontario School for the Deat, 
at Belleville, issued a special 
edition in January with many 
feature stories about Alexander 
Graham Bell and the invention 
of the telephone. ate 


tention was given ty the use of 
telephone equipment in the ed- 
veation of the deat, 


—The Linotype News. 
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BUILDING PROGRAMS AT 

\ SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 

pr, J. W. Blattner, in The Deaf 
Oklahoman 


A movement in favor of better 
and more modern buildings at 
schools for the deaf has been in 
evidence for several years, not- 
withstanding, and perhaps in 
some instances because of, the 
hard times. Several years ago, 
through the enterprising and 


enthusiastic campaign conduct- {© this 


ed by the wide-awake and ener- 
getic superintendent of the Cal- 
{fornia school, Mr. Elwood A. 
Stevenson, a building program 
to cover an entire new plant and 
* to cost several million dollars 
was planned and inaugurated. 
‘The first unit, a splendid prim- 
ary building, was in due time 
completed, and, we understand, 
a large sum of money has been 
provided for another unit, a dor- 
mitory for either girls or boys, 
and perhaps a third structure. 
We are not thoroughly in- 
formed as to the present status 
thelr building program, ap- 
ently as our California 
friends are modest and do not 
toot thelr horns much about it. 
At any rate,the building pro- 
gram at the. progressive school 
facing San Franeisco bay is an 
ambitious one and when ¥om- 
pleted it will have one of ‘the 
finest plants at any school for 
the deaf in the country. Evi- 
dently Mr. Stevenson expects to 
have his improvement program 
pretty well advanced by 1939, as 
we see that he has invited and 
secured the meeting of the 
Convention of American In- 
strictors of the Deaf for that 
year to be held at Berkeley. 


Another school that has in- 
augurated an extensive building 
program is the Illinois school at 
Jacksonville. That is one of the 

schools in -the country, 

and its buildings were all old and 
most of them fire-traps. Under 
the ambitious campaign carried 
+ on with vigor and marked effec- 
tiveness by Superintendent Dan. 
T. Cloud, a wonderful building 
program, is under way. Two 
years ago, when the Convention 
of American Instructors of the 
Deaf was held at Jacksonville, 
- the foundation of the first unit, 


S 


have completed their 
, another school will 


rapidly. 


distinguished — superintendent, 
Dr. F. W. Booth, last year, sev- 
eral splendid new fire-proof 
structures, among them a prim- 
‘ary building, a boys’ dormitory, a 
‘vocational building, and a boiler 


‘The Iowa school, under the 
superintendency of Mr. O. L. Mc~ 
Intire, several years ago, 


and swimming pool, the enlarge- 
ment and remodeling of the pri- 
mary building, the construction 
of a fine and commodicus super- 
intendent’s residence and a new 
brick dairy barn. An appro- 
priate new vocational bullding 
and a new hospital were also 
contemplated as part of the pro- 
gram, Dut these two latter im- 
provements had not been a- 
chieved upon Mr. Mcintire's re- 
tirement. The funds have, how- 
ever, since been setured for the 
construction of the hospital. 


‘The new separate School for 
the Deaf and Blind at Great 
Falls, Montana, the large new 
fire proof administration build- 
ing and dormitories recently 
completed at the Kansas school, 
and the extensive building pro- 
gram, comprising several splen- 
did structures, at the New Mex- 
to school, put over by our very 
able and genial friend, Superin- 
tendent W. O. Connor, have al- 
ready been commented upon in 
previous issuses of this paper. 


‘The Utah School for the Deaf 
‘and Blind under the superin- 
tendency “of our distinguished 
friend and able administrator, 
Frank M. Driggs. has within re- 
cent years built two 
dormitories, one for girls and 
another for boys, and made 
other improvements. Mr. Driggs 
has built up a fine school plant 
at Ogden. 


‘ppropriation. 

Under a WPA project supple- 
+ mented by a state appropriation 
stxtee! dollars 


spring up under the fructitying 
Influence of ‘water and ‘warm 


prints on the desert sands of the 
south Arizona plateau. 


Under the inspiring influence 


of its energetic superintendent, 


gram and two buildings, we be- 
lieve, have elther been comple- 
ted or are in the course of con- 
struction, and many interior im- 
provements have been effected. 
~The latest ba rionoagghtid be erec- 


lars, which has been christened 
with the name of Governor O. K. 


under erinteri- 
dent, Mr. D. Hardy Riddle, has 
also stepped forward, during the 

building 


lars are 
‘so two dormitory buildings, one 
for girls and one for boys, have 
been thoroughly remodeled. 

‘The Florida School for the 
Deaf and the Bilnd, which al- 
ready had a remarkably fine 

it, has again come to the 
front with a building program; 
the 


of our dis friend, Dr. 
Clarence J. Settles, the scholarly 
and able superintendent. A 
large and modern addition to the 
girls’ dormitory, a W. P. A. pro- 
ject, has recently been comple- 
ted at a cost of seventy thousand 
dollars, and other improvements 
were made. 


Not to be outdone by her sis- 
ter schools, the Missouri School, 
at Fulton, has secured an sp- 
propriation of three hundred and. 
thirty-five thousand dollars for 
the construction of a group of 
up-to-date, fireproof structures 
to be occupied by the primary 
department, composed of a dor- 
mitery, a dining hall and kitchen 
and a school building, equipped 
with every possible convenience. 
Plans were to be prepared under 
the efficient supervision of Mr. 
‘Truman Ingle, the energetic Su- 
perintendent of the school, who 
is proving himself a live-wire 
and a go-getter. 

‘To cap the climax, the New 
York (Fanwood) School for the 
Deaf has sold its present plant 


ippea tory 


New. York City, and .was the 


crowded and property there had 
risen to enormous vaines, thir- 
ty-seven yeara after, the school 
disposed of {ts plant and moved _ 
to its present site.''Now again 
the neighborhood of the school 
has been closely built up and 
real estate has gone skyward in 
value, so the school sold its pro- 
perty and will move further out 
where it can afford to own more 
ground and breathe God's fresh 
alr in the countryside. 


A tract of seventy-six acres of 


Plains, in Westchester county. 
The plant will consist of six 
buildings to start with, arrang- 
ed around @ campus two hun- 
dred and sixty feet wide and 
three hundred and fifty. feet 
long. There are to be two dor- 

Duildings, an academic 
building, a vocational building, 


landscape 
and if that picture is a correct 
view, it certainly bears out the. 
above characterization of the 
new plant of the New York 
School for the Deaf. The build- 
ings are now in course of con- 
struction and they will be rea- 
dy for occupancy by the begin- 
ning of next term of school. 
‘The thought of parting with 
thelr old familiar haunts must, 
however, give our friends at 
Fanwood many a heart ache, 
and we feel sure that not a few 
tears will be shed. 
ate Sey 


STUDENTS SHOULD NOT BE . 
ALLOWED TO WASTE TIME 
IN THE SCHOOL SHOP 


The vocational instructor who 
allows his students to take thelr 
time while working on projects 
4s preparing young workers con- 
trary to the way industry wants 
them. A boy who has not learn- 
ed to do a certain amount of 
work within a given period will 
never turn out to be a good work- 
man. He will not be able to'sa- 
tisty any employer. 

‘The mere fact of keeping stu- 
dents busy while they are in the. 
shop is not always good teaching. 
One can keep himself occupied 
for hours on a project that ori- 
ginally. could be finished in halt 
the time. The habit of “stretch- 
ing working time", a common 
fault with all soris-of workers, 
is one of the chief reasons for 
many men and wotuen losing 
their jobs today. Employers 
want workers who can produce, 
plus good workmanship. 

—Louls Burns ip N. D, Banner. 
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‘happiness {s found in mak- 
ing others happy.” 
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CLOSING OF SCHOOL 
‘To Parents and Guardians: 


School will close for the 
summer holidays on Tuesday, 
“Jane 14th. All pupils will leave 
Belleville for their homes either 
on Tuesday, June 24th. or 
Wednesday morning June 15th, 
Parents who are calling for their 
children may take them on 
‘Taesday afternoon, June 14th. 
A circular letter is being sent 
to every parent or guardian 
giving the cost of railway fare. 
“pup wil arrive at ‘hi home 
stajion. Parents ahould ‘read 
this letter very carefully. : 
School will re-open on, 
Wednesday, September 14th. A 
cireular letter will be sent to 
every parent or guardian in Au- 
gust giving particulars regarding 
traina. , 


‘Yours respectfully, 
‘W. J. MORRISON, 
‘Superintendent. 
——_—— 
0. A. D. CONVENTION—JUNE 
/18 TO JUNE 22 

‘The biennial convention of the 
Ontario Association of the Deaf 
will be held at the Ontario 
School for ‘the Deaf from June 
18th to June 22nd. The: active 
officers of the association are 
John T. Shilton, B.A., Toronto, 


‘The Ontario Association of the 
Deaf was 
chiefly through the efforts of 
Mesara. B. T. Greene and Wil- 
Mam Nurse, both members of the 
staff of the 0.6. D. Bince that 
time, except on two or three oc- 
casions, regular coventions have 


in 1888, 1 
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“been held. biennially. F 
agelation ies an, 
ition of the 


rison, youngest daughter of our 
Superintendent, gave two read- 
ings. The first, was one of the 
many of which she is the youth- 
fil composer. Master Philp 
Flagler gave humorous recitat- 
fons and Mr. Alec Gordan de- 
lighted his audience with several 


had come in the Course of twen- 
ty-five years. ~ : 

+ Miss Rierdon in actepting the 
gift thanked those present and 
gave her versjon of the changes 
in transportation and other 


Ruth McKitrick, 3A.’ Sr. 
* We had’a holiday on Good Fri- 


At seven o'clock sharp we met 
in the assembly-room. We found 
that the room had gome rabbits, 
chickens and yn the walls 
and a few plants on the platform. 
It was very nice. Miss Cass 
‘stood at the door and had a box 
full of paper chickens, rabbits 
and eggs, and. we chose them. 
‘The rabbits, chickens and eggs 


cards too. The boys and girls 

who got the number thirteen on 

their cards, won the prizes. Their 
candles. 


to the assembly-room and got = 
seat for ourselves... After lunch 
we had a little talk and It was 
time for us to 


thanked Jet Cees and Miss Bell 
for the nice t we had We 


Romer 
-"We had a very enjoyable Easter 
holide: ” has te 


the Ju 
to come down on the next night. 

It was Tuesday, April 12th, 
when we went down tothe ¥. 
M.C. A in the bus.. When we 
got there, we went in and played 
ping-pong for e waile. Then Mr. 
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Lever won. 
——+—. 
DEATH OF DR. FRANK W. 
BOOTH 


‘the Deaf. 

‘The following tribute Is paid to 
‘Dr. Booth in The South Dakota 
Advocate: “Retiring from the 
superintendency in 1986, he left 


the Nebraska School vastly im- personally 


proved “as to Its physical plant, 
and no-less outstanding as to 
its educational ideals and stan- 
dards.” 

—_— 


EDUCATION OF THE DEAF IN 
v-- ENGLAND 


thet following paragraphs are 
quoted from that address: 

“Tt is twenty-seven years since 
I entered the Manchester School 
‘as a young assistant teacher. A 


chester University of the only 
training department for teachers 
Of the deaf on a University basis 
in the world. ‘The second one is 


The Manchester University 
authorities have decided, in thelr 
new building schemes, to erect 
for the Department of Education 
of the Deaf an entirely new 


will be worthy of the work it~ 
eat ane of the people who direct 


‘There are still educational 
measures that we want for our 
children, and I want to suggest 


beyS to you this, that our education 


should now be turned to the 
other end of our school age, and 
that the College should now ser- 
fously consider whether the time 
is not ripe for approaching Edu- 
cation Authorities and the Board 
of Education to see if Education- 
al Authorities should not com- 
pulsorily take responsibility for 
& few years after sixteen years 


of age. Our children at present - 


finish thelr elementary edi 
cation at sixteen and I am firm~ 
ly convinced from enquiries I 


* have made that a lot of them en- 


ter industry and enter employ- 
ment rather haphazardly. They 
are placed in a job because it is 
there; it is not considered whe- 
ther they are sultable for it or 
not in many cases.” 


I have always held the view 
‘that the real salva 
tion. of a deaf child is education 
and more education, and if oM- 
cial responsibility can be exten- 
ded compulsorily beyond sixteen 
years of age to ensure a real 
start in the industrial world. 
's adult life, 


—— 


[BIRTHS 
MUNDAY—At Belleville General 
Hospital on Friday, April 1st, to 
Mr. and Mrs. E Munday a son. 

‘The Canadian extends con- 
gratulations. 
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“Maureen 
Uberti and f roller skate on the 
sidewalk every day. We have 
good time. I like to roller skate. 
I never fall down. 4 
5 —Bleanor Flowers. 
I got a letter from home. We 
live on a farm. .We.have some 
maple trees, My brother Cla- 
tence 1s making a little maple 
syrup. “Another brother Gar- 
field is working on another farm. 
He ts raking a lot of maple 


syrup. E 
My father will come to schoo! 
He will drive 


March "28 I got a letter from 
home. Mother sent me 25 cents 
in a letter. I went to the show 
on April4. I liked “Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs.” Mother 
told me that she will paint our 
hovse on the island. My family 
‘will come to see us at Easter. I 
am glad: that my family will 
come to see us very soon. 

—Isobel Richardson. 


In March I got a letter from 


my sister Anne. I liked to read 
her letter. She told me that 
Jack, she and I will ride in a car 
to Niagara Falls this summer. 
‘We shall go to see Myrtle Duller. 
‘We like her very much, Myrtle 
sent a pleture of herself to Anne. 

Anne does housework. She 
has a good job. I was.very glad 
to hear from her. , 


April 12. 

1 got a letter and $1.00 from 
my father, Some engineers are 
working on the highway near 
my home. It is a new highway. 
‘My father is building camps for 


‘the men to lve in. My father 


will move our barn, because it is 
too near the pew highway. The 
men will begin'to build the hign- 
way next summer. 

‘My brothers, Ralph and Mer- 
nie are cutting wood for the 


* engineers. 


I got a box from my mother. 
1 got a new dress and a letter. 
Ylike my dress, —Lrene Quast. 


. My Aeroplane Ride 


Moth. I put on my. winter coat, 
cap and bad on my glasses. The 
owner of the plane and I got in 
the plane. We began to fly far 
away. We went over Detroit 
River and the city. When the 
aeroplane flew up in the air, 1 
felt a little afraid. After a while 
looked down and the city look- 
ed very small. We flew around 
for ten or fifteen minutes, then 
we came down I felt a ttle 
dizzy. I thanked the man for 
giving me such a thrilling ride. 

Roy Godden, 2V. Br. 
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for the delicious lunch, we de~. 


One winter evening, Jacques 
was coming home from work. 
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where their children were. 
totd Har that he had not 
them. They wer — worrled. 
Jacques ran with-his axe 
forest. Therp-he heard 
barking and Saw {1 
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py because thelr little 
the children’s lives. They never 
forgot it, —Violet Salminen, 2A. 
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In the final game the 0.8. D. They chose teams, the 
were tled with the Hawks. Mr. Crows, tha Canaries and the 
Derling is 

Canaries and 

the capteln 

e girls hed 

games and 

We very much. 

three times. In the first and the teams now 
fered periods the game was i#: Crows three points, Orioles 
hard. The-score was 3 toS. In two points and Canaries one 
the third period the O. 8. D. got point, ‘We ahall soon be -ready 
{our goals'and-the Hawks scored for the play-ofts We expect to 

‘We shook Hands with 
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that Mr. Cunningham is sick and 
we are sorry for him. He has 
been aick almost two weeks now. 
‘There was a hockey game be- 
tween the Hawks and the, 5, 
D. Juveniles, “Mr. Lally was the 
coach:for them. We are prow 
of the'O. 8. D, Juveniles for win= 
ning the Champlonship 7 to 4. 
We hope Mr. Cunningham will 
be proud of that too and we hope 
Haall beable to play sofa also 
play softball also 
‘volley-ball soon.” 
—Don Donovan, 1A. Jr. 
My uncle Mr. Bryson Shield 
took a racing boat over to sir 
Malcolm Campbell in England. 
He 1s sailing on the Queen Mary. 
He sent me a post card and said 
that he got the boat on board 
safely. hope he sends me ano- 
ther card. Iam going to watch 
the papers.-"I hope his boat can 
break the speed record. He has players now. 
built many racing boats. Some 
of them are: Miss Quebec I, II minto 
and I, Shadow It and others. 
—T. Best, 1A. Jr. Reed, E 
Spring is here now. ‘The y 
and ice have melted away. The SE coe 
a re 
fase is-turning geen and De- gre anxious to Know who the 
getting longer and warmer. The aioe che diay 
Suds are getting larger on the 9" a Cubans, 2A SE: 
branches of the trees. The tu~ 0. H. A. Juvenile Hockey 
De Ae TOI I te tot OF Tuesday moat of the Sentor 
ee bays went to the Juvenile 0.8. 
“eg tod bor mae put heat 7 game at the Hastings 
seating tes and afe Belleville Firestone “Hi Speeds” 2 
‘They enjoy it very mi 3 
Many beautiful 
here from 
the first robins on March 16. 
They are 
nests and 
‘The boys 
basebcil an 1 
Easter. Mr. : 
choose the ge 
boys who have won the champi- ski scored one of them. The 5 
onships will have a banquet, game ended with Belleville win- < 
We ought to thank God for Ding ¢—2 Willie got two goals. 
giving us many beautiful birds THe game was a good game 
aud flowers to make us happy, Which we all enjoyed. 


Charron, with Eleanor 

the tile of. Intermediates 
Champion for this season. Con- 
gratulations Eleanor! 

In the senior badminton play- 
offs we have twenty entries and 
wo certainly have a real con~ 
tested series here. The semi- 


Suatrause winning m straight 2 


fought contest from 

Shepherd, This latter contest 
went to 3 games, and.it was a 
creal battle all the way. The 
‘final game for Senior Champion 
‘between Margaret Krause and 
Lilian Reed will be 


playing. 
Physical Training for Girls 
‘Too much stress cannot be 
‘Training for 


“order 'to 


whole-heartedly 
sports. We may 
this apparent reluctance on the 
part of some girls, back to Me- 
dineval times when sports for 
girls was frowned upon. But let 
us go back to Ancient times. 
‘The Greeks stressed physical de- 
velopment in the girl as well as 
in the boy. Physical perfection 
was perhaps one of the chief 
objectives of the Grecian boy 
and girl. ‘To gain this perfection 
they engaged in all forms of 
natural movements such as run- 
ning, jumping, dancing. skip- 


National games were organized. 
It is Greece we must thank as 
being the originator of our O- 
lymple games. Thus, if Greece of 
Ancient times stressed and valu- 
ed Physical Training to this ex- 
tent, how much more should we 
of this day and age, Who live in 
a civilization which makes much 
greater demands on our phy- 
sical strength’ and well-being. 
Boys as a rule spend more 
time outalde in the open than do 
girls, ‘Therefore it ts expedient 
that girls spend this more lmi- 
ted time in a way most advan- 
tageous to themselves. The child 
exercises 
joyously doing the natural play 
movements such as running, 
leaping, skipping, marching, 
dancing, cycling, and games of 
all kinds. ‘These powerfully a: 
fect both the respiration and the 
cireulation. it Is chiefly through 
much movements, given # suffl- 
cient supply of sultable food and 
fresh air, that the structure of 
the body ts built up during the 
growing period. Then comes 


lUmbs and trunk while 


o™ 


held in the © 


x an Ghar gn the whole B 
Bees ree 
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the conditions of 
school Iife in which the child ts 
forced to alt inactive for hours 
ata time. St is of utmost im- 
portance during this time that 
adequate provision be made for 
such exercises. They should take 
part particularly in those games 
in which a considerable number 
can engage st the same time. 
‘Their contact with others is of 
utmost value. It helps to im- 
plant in the child a love for 
healthy and wholesome play. It 
helps to develop initiative and. 
creative ability which is of great 
importance in helping the child 
to become more self-reliant thus 
making his life brighter, more 
Joyous and less monotonous. It 
teaches the child the value of 
co-operation with others and the 

sacrifice de- 


others. Thus we see that the 
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the pap! 
last year. Then I designed some 
Hallowe'en decorations for the 
two parties. in the 
room. I also designed place 
cards and menu cards for a ban- 
quet. T cut linoleum blocks for 
printing two colours on each 
card. When I had done them, 
I used the paper cutter to cut 
more than one hundred cards. 
I shall print them in the letter 
press for the senior and inter- 
mediate banquet in May. 

I designed and carved a cross 
from plaster. I used a velner to 
cutline the design and a gouge 


I enlarged two heads 
shoulders and painted them in 
tempera on wall board. They 
were used for hanging the 
smocks at the bazaar. 

‘Opal and I doth made some 
decorations for the tables. for 
Christmas day. We first used 
paper cones for trees, and spools 
to hold the trees straight. We 
pasted all round them and put 
white cotton batting on them. 
We finished them with coloured 
paste and mica. We made other 


E 


Lately I have been lettering. 


Firat I-used a pene and ink on ¥ 


section paper. 


ty-five minutes a week. I have 
sewn a purple print apron with 
it. ‘This 


“1 Uke 
to wear it very much. It looks 


of it is jade green. 


thnes on Tuesdays. 
Ghepherd went down 
‘We left at half past 
the bus. We shopped 
about half an hour. We went 
to Lattimer’s, Loblaw's and 


mallows, drinking straws, can- 


WY dies, etc. We brought most of 


them to school ourselves, but we 
leftethe Ice cream at Lattimer’s 
to let them send It to the 0.8. D. 
at 2 pan. 

3 We got the bus about ten min- 
utes after nine, We'met it at 
Pauley’ 


paid Sian 
BUSINESS TRAINING 
Marjorie Packer 
‘Though I am now at the 
have been 


; copying of question- 
gestetner and hekto- 
graph duplication; and the 
simple business forms, 


——- 
MY VOCATIONAL WORK 
Frank Mair 

‘This is my tenth year at this 
school I am fifteen years old 
and am approaching sixteen. 
When I was four and a half, I 
used to go to school at Adam 
Beck Schoo! in London. I was 
struck by an automobile after I 
was five and suffered such an 
injury that I became deaf, My 
mother sent me down to this 
school when I was six in, order 
to get an education. I am in 
three academic In the senior de- 
partment. I tate social sclence. 
arithmetic, grammar. compos!- 
tlon, language, and literature. 

‘The school hours are divided 
in this way, three hours in aca- 
demic work, and three hours in 
vocational work. My vocational 
work consists of typing and 
business practice. post office 
work , and printing. 

In typing my speed 1s over 
forty words per minute. My 
work in typing now consists of 
some practice work, but mostly 
of practical jobs like letters, 
tabulations, cheques, and other 
projects needed. 

I work on the platen press in 
the print-shop. I also do a lot 
of other jobs such as; setting 
cutting paper, cutting 


up post-office work last Septem- 
ber because my mother wants 
me to get a Job as a postal clerk 
and so do I when I leave school. 


HO. A. D. Convention 
JUNE 18 to JUNE 22 
Ontario School for the Deaf 


Page ‘ 


‘THE PROBLEM OF. THE DEAF 
CHILD 


(Continued from “page 1). 
may be reduced until they are 
no longer audible. 


Internal ear deafness {s caused 
py such lesions as loss of the 
outer alr cells of the organ of 


ear. : 
‘The internal ear ts set.in the 


pact bone. It ts therefore re- 
latively invulnerable to direct 
attack. It can, however, be 
reached through the blood 
stream, through the auditory 
nerve, and through the round 
and oval windows. The internal 
ear ts known to be susceptible to 


auditory meatus. 

Deafness from lesions in the 
auditory nerve may be due to 
tumours from small to large in 
the internal auditory meatus, or 
abnormalities of the 8th nerve 
such us produce the so-called 
Meniere's symptom-complex. 

Very lttle is known 
deafness due to lesions on the 
intra-cra@wal connection or on 
the cortex, but In regard to the 
latter an interesting observation 
has recently been made. It is 
taught that the acodatic centre 
of hearing is in the temporo- 
sphenoldal lobe of the domin- 
ant half of the%brain. It has 
been shown, however, that there 
fs no practical impairment of 
hearing in a right-handed per- 
son when the left temporo-sph- 
enoldal lobe has been removed, 
and vice versa. Dandy has re- 
cently presented some evidence, 
following extensive brain sur- 
gery, which suggests that this 
localization in the temporo- 
sphencidal lobe has been erron- 
eous and that the cortical centre 
of hearing is, probably in the 
lett parietal cortex. 

How Different Types of Deafness 
‘Are Recognized 

Deafness is difficult to detect 
in infancy, but at four months 
old an infant should recognize 
the human voice, Whenever 
there 1s a family history of 
‘deafness, deafness in the infant 
should be strenuously watched 
for. The earlier the defect can 
be discovered the better. It fre- 
quently escapes detection until 


and clever with its hands 
not likely that It is dull in in- 


Make enquiry regarding con- 
sanguinity and‘a family history 
of deafness, and ask if the par- 
ents think the child heard some 
months previously. When deat- 
ness is suspected thorough in- 
spection of the ear drums is 
called for. In small canals pads 
of wax or epithelial debris are 
easily overlooked. ‘The external 
ear should be thoroughly clean- 
ed. Impairment of function of 
the Eustachian tube can result 
fn accentuation of the concavity 
of the drum, shown by promin- 
ence of the short process of the 
malleus and an indrawing of the 
handle of the malleus, so that 
it may look extremely short. 
More marked changes in the 
drum, such as thickening, in- 
flammation, perforation, dis 

clinch a. diagnosis of 


charge, ture 
otftis media and call for the at- ; 


tention of an ear You 
are probably aware that marked 
changes in the drum membrane 
may be found with normal hear- 
ing. On the other hand what 
appear to be slight alterations 
may often signify adhesions in 
the middle ear. Such are to be 
referred to the otologist. The 
deafness produced by these 1s 
not progressive unless there are 
recurring attacks of acute sup- 
purative otitis media. 


‘The degree of deafness 15 of- 
ten a reliable guide to the part 
of the organ of hearing at fault; 
very severe deafness cannot be 
produced by alteration in the 
‘sound conducting mechanism 
alone, while moderate defects of 
hearing may be. When deafness 
suspected in the young -child 
the outlook for simulation. 
‘The occasional child will feign: 
deafness for its own. convenl- 
ence. /* 


‘The young child suspected of 
deafness in rare instances can- 
not speak any words, in other 
cases it can say a few words 
auch as “Mum” and “Dada”. 
Buch words are not, as the par: 
ents fondly believe, proof that 
the child has useful hearing; 
they are often picked up from 
imitation by close observation of 
the lips. Sometimes such words 
or sentences were learnt before 
the child acquired its -severe 
deafness. So, the mere saying 
of words is not ‘of paramount 
importance tn diagnosis. What 
is of importance is the inflection 
and intonation of the words ut- 
tered. If they are flat and tone- 
Jess the deafness may prove of 
the severest, but If they are rea- 
sonably modulated there ts pro- 


bably a remnant of hearing 


‘and school 

advised that every child who 
requires to be told'g thing twice 
should be examined by ear 


i. ‘The trouble 


saying that he doesn't hear a 
watch placed in contact with 
hia ear and yet of telling, you 
that he does hear it quite dia 


“tinctly when it is hidden in your 


pocket. All examinations should 
be short, The main point ia not 
to fatigue the child's attention. 


‘The younger the child, the 
more difficult the determination 
of. the presence of deafness, 
Having, however, made the diag- 
nosis that there is real deafness 
present, the child should be sent 
to an otologist for differential 
diagnosis. He will return a re- 
ply that the child is felgning 
deafness, has slight, moderate, 
severe or extreme deafness, and 
will make certain recommenda- 
tions’ which should be carried 
oyt. Do not expect him to make 
‘a diagnosis of otosclerosis, aa a 
young house physician recently_ 
did for me, Otosclerosis is the, 


diagnosis before the age 
‘of twenty, and some take. 
attitude that {t 1s wndiagnosable 


with certainty during life. 


The otologist will test the 
hearing in many ways, notably, 
by audiometers. It {s common- 
ly written that defects of hear- 
Ing can be accurately determin- 
ed by employing simple voice 
tests, This, however, is a legacy 
from the past. Voice testa of 
hearing of all sorts have been 
demonstrated to be unreliable az 
means of judging improvements 
or retrogressions in hearing. 
‘They vary with the state of mind 
and of liver of the examiner. 
‘They are particularly to be mis- 


ed by a eager to 
monstrate an improvement 
his treatments, 

‘The otologist will perform a 
caloric test with the head 60 de- 
grees back. If a horizontal sfter- 
nystagmus eppeara he will con- 
clude that the semicircular 
canals are active, and therefore 
that such deafness as exists is 


ing is almost hopeless. 
What Can Be Done for Deafness 


It Is a fundamental of good 
medical practice that every dis- 
ear ahould have ade- 


of the general practitioner to 
treat not merely the suppurat- 
ing process but also the deaf- 
ness. The parents of a moder- 
ately deat child should be ad- 
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trusted when they are perform- J 


Ontario School Ability Examination 
by HARRY AMO8a 
Inspector of Auxiliary Classes, Ontario, Canada 
Formerly Acting Superintendent, O8D. 
Author of 
‘Training Handicapped Children 


‘A performance test fo- use among children who 
nee or lacking in speech or language fa- 


Standardized among deafened, forelgn speaking 
and mentally handicapped children to correlate 
Examinal 


closely with the Stanford Revision 


tion. 


Practical Set of Materials plainly but 
substantially made and boxed to 


carry in an overcoat 


Manual and Practical Set together 


Examination Forms, pkg. 


Pocket 


Prices Net, postage extra 


Ryerson Press, 


‘Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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‘THE QUESTIONNAIRE ‘26. ‘Where are you working? 1. Fearofaccident 2 Lack cidents. 2 The employers are whe! 
‘The School -in conjunction 27, Name the jobs that you of understanding thelr ability. not willing to give the deaf work 4 
“.with the officers of the Ontario have worked at since leaving 3. Being unable to converse because of the employer's re- f 4 
vs school, g 


rate of pay. regards to mentality anf quick © well, in my young days, I ne- 
Jobs, Length of time, Wages. thinking. 5. They wish to pay ver hed trouble with The em- 


pensation Act? ‘: ‘think deaf persons are too slow ployers especially foremen are 

20. How aid you get yous fob? to grasp and understand the not so willing to give the deaf 

31. If you are not , Bieaning of a thing. jobs, I think they find those ~ 

‘how long bavé you been u- ‘The two chief reasons why Who did not learn the words used 

em ee. they refuse to give jobs to them in the trades give them the 

3a. If you are unemployed, sre that some deaf who are poor- bother of having to explain what i 
how are you being SUpPOr- jy educated do not ts the meaning, thus, take 20 | 


other than deafness? 
aso wien whom do you liver PEDIOTETS tm 


36. What reasons do employ- L=ol 
‘era give for not giving fobs snnity to 
deat? ir 


rather stupid The employers say that they 
. They should do not have deaf people working ! 
for them because of the fear of 


2. Do not need help. 3. The 
say they will send you is 
are ry fA the near future ‘if ss 
e just. they need you, but I never get H 
I deat they have employed quit on "2Y : 
fe the Pres- 
Bw infrared oe Ee ean of eal payer tne ty sant 
the time to special 
of the Deaf. All replies are, of Some think that it is too dan- Spere the vive 
Of the Deal satu aid in the gerous for the deat to work, instruction to hapdicapped per~ ne 
tnaiyzis which will be made Some did not want tobe bother- SDS aes 
from the aggregrate returns the ed with them. Some factories Some employers are inclined 
Identity of individuals will not have rules that the deaf and to believe that being deaf wo FY 
be divulged. blind and crippled men are not cannot grasp ideas quickly 4; 
widow, or a widower? It may be of interest to know allowed to work there. enough. Most employers believe 
& Pull name of wife before what answers were given to The employers in general have that deat mutes are very useful | 
- marriage. Question 36. ‘gome of the re. Uttle or no Knowledge of deat in certain jobs but at present 
or Sica are given below. Replies people and their capabilities. they hare no vacancies: 
Full name of husband. from different individuals: are ‘They have taken it for'granted The chief reason given is that 
9 At what! age did you be- marked off by paragraphs. , that deat people are deat and he does not possess any trade 
come “dumb.” ‘They have perfectly. 
20, ‘Did you vecome deat be- ay RES. Nantcmpetiensy tia that deat people are not quile The deat are new to the Gm, 
fore learning to speak OF crtime, 2 They are apprehen- normal tr sre .mentally defec- ployer who will not take the risk 
cars| to speak? «OF Si. is in contruction work, HYe- Want of thought and MES of giving the deaf man work. \ 
a a eee vorly sie te aegor'to m deat man, of patlenc® on the part of the -gome of the deat make trouble i, 
12, In your mother deaf? 3! nger to & Geat tisar nearing pedple tend to make the tor the boss and are fired, and 
13. Is your husband or wite 3. Some. fall Recctoily deal people more sensitive and gych employers claim they will 
Pg ite seat eee that a deaf ‘or more dependent. not give the deaf a chance. 
ee cas n? Whe Nr ean really do, 42 8ome SofarasTamconcerned Thad Just no work. 
15. "How many of them-are have become prejudiced, per- no difficulty in getting work. ‘They usually say that it is 
‘act? "Baya. Girls aps by the actions of some deat Generally the reason they give difficult to be understood. 
16. Ages of deaf chil person previously employed; to is that V's bhrd to converse with yt is harder for an employer 
<16. Ages of deat childrém. Gare again to employ a deat per- the deaf. Once, they got 20, to communicate cites more \ 
tle? ton — this is always unfortunate quainted with the deaf, they are mute because It more 
eee es you a driver's 1l- ANd seems to necessitate some mare favoreble. for sep ana 


eo 
19. "Have. you ever bad an 
automobile accident when ‘hls reaction. : 


not able to do thelr, 


use they cannot hear, 
considered an accident 


& which save time. 


‘THE QUESTIONNAIBE 
{Continued from Page 1.) 
Because they, feel that. deat Pist for telegraph company, 1 


‘erperience is that the em- Work, odd 

panes Pail not even consider Struction, jobs with construction 
giving me-a trial to see if I can companies, glove cutters, cut- 
We or ee dificulty in im- elling snow, 
Some ft \- 4 
parting instruction — plenty of working on fruit farms, cars 
speaking people for Jobe atte. taking at churches, hotel porter, 
bie without employing those 

with a handicap — @ wrong im- pagan ienereg ee 

le are i. en . 
pression that deaf peopl mixing, in lumber 


er machines. 
T consider that the shoemaking neers, cabinet ‘sporting 
trade is the best work avallable good factories, camp cook, la- 
‘for the deaf. No need ieee dourer, shoe 
anything soon after 3 
Phow how to-do a certain kind sok weber, fal emery 


paired. 
Jobs, poultry, tin smith, cigar 
Owing to the existing business 
nee ee cay at it is Aker, tannery. wig ce 
+. Rata to pigment with 20 A%7 
employment so 
able men willing to work for a answered are many married wo- 


chines, etc., ete. for their trades. writing an 
Mo reasons. A gat person be reliable is not possible. How= 
hhas a chance if he is able to do ever a general summary may be 
the work. \ fiven. Wages range ail the way 
3 in “for one’s ” 

= eaglat ay te mpd ae clare 
ar salaries. The indivi- 

concerned have 2 wide 


Occupations 

“The information contained in who have completed one, two, 
the complete questionnaire re- three or four’years high school 
veals that the male deaf are em- work; and with those who have 
ployed in the following occupa- obtained a degree in University 
tions: delivery work, cleaning work. It also must be taken in- 
‘nd sweeping in atores. gatden- to consideration that in many 
ing, canning factories, bakeries, cases, individuals remained at 
farm help as hired men. running. school for some years; in some 


, abop, Janitor work. barbering, age of 15, 16, 17 and even up 
plano factory, auto factory, 20. The employment has de- 

, furniture polishing. in salt works, pended to s large extent on lo- 
machinist in factory, operators cal conditions, and in many 
In shoe factories, brush factories, casea the contacts made with 
leather belting factories, cloth hearing people who have become 


os f 


interested in the deaf; in other typing, ity. cul- 
ties employment has, followed ture. I have foods snd home- 
from. the practical interest of making every Monday an 
“Association of the Wednesday. Miss Daly ia the 

Deaf, the Superintendent of the instructor of this class Bhe 
Dtneol=Tor the Deaf, Service teaches the girl who work there 
Clubs, and members of thetr own all about cooking and foods. We 
learned how to make muffins 
cookies everything. I like 

pane anal Deen deferred be to cook, very much because I 
peel sererrew re. need to help my mother at home, 


For example an individual who 
‘employed. and who minute. 


ty culture. Mrs. Gilbert is 
but who are being pald very Deauty culture {astructor. 
small wages. Again there are she teaches us waving, manicur- 
Gases of those who must be class-. ing, and massaging. I lke that 
oa les” due to an xind of work very much. 
sdditional handleap of some sort 

the 

which must be given to each In- SROEMAKING 
dividual case 0D has as ‘Albert Smulth 


Answers to the Questionnaire: o e0.8.D. hare been 
A copy ot this issue ann years, 20 I am now just fifteen 


Trpmén, = ara 
the OSD. 
morning’ 

Mr. W. J. Morrison, skates for the boys and-gtris-at. 
‘detal id rubber heels pools 

tari e oft 
ee for nd shoes and pat new ones cn 
Belleville, Ontario them. I put on soles. I nail 
3 oe soles on boots. I also work on the: 
‘At the date-of writing there gnishing machines. I paint 
still remain approximately 300 with-a black dye on leather 

deaf persons who have failed to soles. On the polishing 

send in a completed question- y clean them. I sew the boots 
naire. Mr. J. T. Shilton, BA. ang shoes on the sewing ma- 
Pretident of the Ontarfo As- chine, Mr. Truman has me 
sociation of the Deaf, and Mr. work bard every day. By work- 
David Pelkof, B. A. “Secre- ing hard, and doing all sorts’ of 
tary of the Association, and the jobs well, I shall become a good 


| 


‘Miss Cass's Art 
be accurate.and comprehensive. every Friday from 8.30 to 9.05 
GIRLS’ VOCATIONAL I expect to remain at school 
Hazel Blair tu June 1939. By that time I 


. A. D. Convention 
JUNE 18 to JUNE 22 
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Exhibition of Pupils’ Work 


‘The Vocational Classes 


ONTARIO SCHOOL, FOR THE DEAF 
‘WEDNESDAY EVENING, JUNE STH 
Loe—a.30 e'ctock 


DRESS PARADE IN ASSEMBLY ROOM 
wt 
O\ Rib ana 2,00 selec 


\) 


Progrannme ~ 
y SEWING—Senier Classes 


The purpose af the dress parede ts to 
for better work in the sewing classes. I is 


‘Miss Grace Conorer 
‘Tnstroctress, 
create an incentive 
not @ fashion bow, 


Coats and 
class who appear in the folowing ene. 


exhibit of power operating 


Further display of dreases and 
xide of Main Building.) 


in sewing room (ground Soor—west 

‘SEWING—intermediate Clames 

ne girls, ages 11 to 15 

Piace—Sewing Room (ground floor—west side of Main 
‘Building? 


2 
‘Miss Mildred Leacotk 
‘Instructress: 


Negligees, Lingerie, Pyjamas. 
‘Miss Katharine Dely 
Instructress 


‘MANUAL TRAINING 
Room, : 
‘This course is taken by bors, 11 to 15 years of age. Tbe 
course inciagé& oral English, woodwork and simple design, 
Seer work. simple mechanical drawing, metal work, end home 

” mechanics. 
Collection of 


‘Mr, Carson Stratton 
Instructor 


woods from other countries ‘on exhibit, 


SHOE SHOP Mr, Thomas Truman 
‘Instructor 


Room. 
Custom-made shoes and shoe repelrs. 


' , 


CARPENTRY 


Room. 
Gragere, gun cappoers, smoking-stand, oak book- 


‘Pisce—Amsomnbly 
‘Chast of 
case, writing Genk, 

NB—Boys of 
buildings. - 


chen table. 
Uais class work also on repairs of school 


WOODWORKING Mar. Harold Vaughan 


‘bureau, suit case, end table, 
sewing cabinet, ‘cabinet and desk, omntre china 
‘Shins magatine Tack, aboe cabinet, Gesk and easels. 

Voeitions taught bat for which ‘no exhibita sre being 
shown are: CLEANING and J 
BUSINESS PRACTICE, , BAKING and BARBER- 
ING. . 


Closing Exercises 
“ONTARIO SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
ABSEMBLY ROOM 


‘WINNERS: 


Entrance Certificates: 
Bea tar 


3 Pupils, awarded High School 
Kenneth Ansley 
Dorothy Antonow 
‘Thomes Blower 
Ladle, Fowler « - 


+ Margaret 
“John McAnulty 
“Diploma, presented in June, 1897 


5. General Proficiency Prizes, donated by the Teachers’ Council: 
to the boy-and the girl who made 
‘speech, lip-reading and language 


® Int 


6. Carnival Prize-Winners: ; 
OIALS—K. Prauley, (1, Reed, V, Salminen.) R. Mamitrick, 
QUES pieroe, tA. Haalltt, G. Robertzon, H. Girard) 
(G. Marshall, J. Mizetick.) 5 
Pins. 
‘on account of 
ry 


7, Athletic Awards, Prizes, Medals, and 


As it was ain, 


he 
appear in the 


JUNIOR CLASSES 
ted. 


Grade I 


the dining room. 
last Monday" night. I invited 
Elizabeth Smith, Kathleen Bart- 
ley, and Jean Parker. We bad 
fea-cream with chocolate sauce, 
candies, peanuts and birthday 
cake. Miss Ford maiie the choc~ 
clate anuce for us, We drank 
grape juice. The birthday cake 
had eleven pink candles on it. 
My name was on it too. The 
girls and boys thanked me for 


the movies with them Saturday. 
My mother, Audrey ard Aunt 


Blanche Styles. 
1 got e letter and one dollar 
randfather Greene. 


‘We saw a steam roller, It has 
big wheels. It will make the 
campus smooth. 

—Wilfred Raycraft. 
T saw a filcker’s nest In a tree. 


+ ‘The filckers made it with their 


beaks, I showed it to the boys 


and girls. —Dwayne Hunter. 
‘We went to the bay. We saw 
fishing. We found 


two boys 

some little shells. Dwayne found 
some snails. Dorothy found a 
dead fish, —Jean Colquhoun. 


Preparatory IIL. Jr. 


I went home at Easter. I got 
@ new brown suit and some new 
shoes. I wore my new suit and 


I wanted some roller skates. 
I saved my spending money for 
quite awhile. ‘Then mother sent 
$1.80. I bought my roller skates 
and I-have some money left. 
—Velma Collins. 
‘A robin made a nest on the 
window ledge. We went up to 
the art room. Miss Cass let us 
Jook out of the window. We 
saw down into the nest. 
—George 


Preparatory II Sr. 
I got a letter and twenty-five 
cents from my mother. Miss 
Handley bought oranges and 
catsup for me. 


‘Hall. | 


‘We danced. é 
‘Miss Handley bought puffed 
wheat and suckers for me. 


I played hop-scotch. I saw 
five 


aeroplanes, 
‘Miss Burnside, Miss Burt, Miss 
Connell and Miss Handley went 
down town last evening. They 


I got funny papers and two 

bara. I played house with Doro- 

. Pickering. 
some cateup. i 

—Victaria Berthiaume. 

I got a letter and twenty-five 


cents: from my mother. Miss 


Handley bought corn flakes and 
catsup for’ me. 

roller skated. I lent my rol- 
ler skates to Anizia, She-roller 
aka —Toyce Bouck. 


Preparatory IL 

1 got a new pair of- roller 
skates, I lke them. 

—Cecil Campbell. 

‘We saw a robin’s nest. We 

saw five blue eggs. 

—Howard Lines. 

I got ai Snow White picture 

book, —Lawrence Snelling. 

My birthday ts May 27., We 

ahall have a picnic, party. 

—Marjorl 


je Swayne. 
I got three new dresses and a 
new coat. —Grace Swain. 


Anizia Samus recelved two 
lettera from home recently both 
cont spending money. 
Anizia ts very happy and is'look- 
ing forward to a trip down town. 

Borden Schultz was so pleased 
with his new clothes which his 
mother sent last week. 

Douglas Smith received a let- 
ter and ‘ten cents from his 
parents. He was very happy. 

Miss Burt's class are very 
grateful to Mary Alice Lee's mo- 
ther for providing them with the 
money for such a nice party. 
Miss Daly's gitls prepared the 
food and did the decorating for 
the party. = 

Preparatory I Sr. 

Buddy Steele was happy to get 
some snap shots from his mother 
on Monday. He got a big angel 
cake lnat week. 

Gill Crilly was happy to be 


with her mother for a few days 


at Easter. 

‘Vera Cork spent Easter with 
her mother and father in King- 
ston. 

Jean was happy to 
have her mother come on April 
in i : 

‘We all got lovely Euster boxes 
so we had a good time. 


Prepartory L 


home. 


again. 


May Joseph got a nice new 
iison, dress for her birthday. She likes 


it very much. Bhe also received 
a letter and some money. 

‘Annie Barrette got a letter and 
ten cents. 

Gordon Etty's sister came to 
see him last Sunday. Gordon 
got a book. 

Joyce Johnston got new rol- 
ler skates and is having great 
fun with them. « 


Annt Jemimas 

At the concert five girls pre- 
tended to be Aunt Jemimas, The 
names were Helen 8, Dorothy M, 
Helen Reble, Roberta Mac D, and 
I. Miss Keeler gave us clothes 
for Aunt Jemima costumes. 
Our faces and hands were all 
Diack. We went on the stage at 
the B.C. 1. and danced. The 
people clapped. We like to dance 
very much. —Rose Stephenson. 


Mother's Day 


May 8 was Mother's Day. The 
boys and girls went to Miss Ford, 


and she gave us some flowers for’ part. 


‘Mother’s Day. Then we went to 
the assemby room at @ o'clock. 


‘Mr, Morrison talked about John ing 
‘Wesley's mother. Miss Bheffield, 
. Miss ‘Miss to land on. I saw a place for 


prayed to God. After Sunday 
School we went to church. Igo 
to chureh at St Thomas. ‘The 
people sang a long time. 
—Teddy George. 

Tobacco 


Now my father is busy with 
tobacco planta. The seeds in the 
green house are all growing. My 
father waters them and takes 
care of them. 

‘When the weather gets warm, 
he plants them in rows outdoors. 
He will hoe the plants next sum- 
mer. —Dorothy Medal. 


Baseball 


One Saturday morning Don's 
father and some boys came to O. 
8, D. to play baseball. Don's 
father gave some gum to us. We 
thanked him. O. 8. D. played 
baseball against the hearing 
boys. The score was 12 to 5. O. 
8. D. won, Don's father gave 
pars to us. We thanked him. We 
enjoyed the game. 

—Raymond Burrows. 


A New Dog 


everything. I do not know what 
kind of dog he Js but I shalt see 


A Visit 
On Easter Sunday I went with 
‘Mr. Moore by car to his home. I 


my parents, My parents were 
glad to see them and liked to 
meet them. We had a good 
time at Mr. and Mrs. Moore’ 
home. They went home at 6 pn. 
‘They arrived in Kitchener at 11 
p.m. We had a nice visit. 
—Helen Rebie. 


A‘Trip to Trenton 
On May 5th we held a concert 


lawn tennis. Next we 
came to Trenton to the Capitol 
theatre. I was a Zulu with & 
‘When I went down- 


tron pipe. 
concert. ‘There were very many 
people there.—Leonard Raynor. 
1A—Int 
J got a letter from grandmo- 
ther, She wanted to come 
to see me at Easter but abe was 
sick. Bhe will try to come to see 
me soon, I am glad. 
—Marilene Hart. 
May 3rd was Jean's birth- 
day. In the morning we spank- 
ed Jean. We wished her a hap- 
py birthday. We shall have 2 
plenic on Monday. Jean got 
many boxes and very nice cards 
from home. 
On April 29 we had a concert 
at B.C. 1, Mother, father, grand- 
pa, Audrey and Evelyn came to 
see Blanche and me. We were 
to see them. They sat 
down and watched .us dance. 
‘They clapped. Blanche and I 
stayed down town with them 
We hada good time. They went 
home on Sunday afternoon. 
—Bert styles. 


show, I saw Tom Sawyer. I 
liked the show very much. 

f —George Calder. 
‘On May 2 I got s box from my 
family. I got a box. of choco- 
lates, a pair of running shoes, 2 


‘My family were very kind to me. 
I liked them. —Olga Bodnor. 


(Continued on Page 6) 


—Joyee Brohm.- 
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‘The subscription price is fifty cents In sbooting. 
& year payalbe in advance. splendid qualities in the lives of each 
Address all communications and of,those individuals, 
* mibecriptions, pt eee concrete, examples 
‘THE CANADIAN games abould played 
taking as his models events that oc- 
: Belleritle — Ontarle curred in International relay races, 
eee In the Varsity-Mocill cross country 
Merrion, BA, B. Feed, Eéltor Pushy “games the. tuning that 
= rugby games, the- 
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24th Biennial O.A.D. Convention 
Belleville, June 18 - 22, 1938. 


So you are all dressed up and have a place to go. ‘That is fine. 


Never before has our Association faced 10 many important 
and are ‘before have chances improved for finding 


‘The biggest feature of our business session will be a report 
on the proposed establishment of the Canadian Federa' 
‘the Deaf, a pet scheme of Dr, H. E, Amons.who belleves by uniting 
all organizations of the Deaf as the O. A. D., Lip-Reading Clubs, 


* Hard-of-Hearing Clubs, we would become powerful enough to 


protect cur own interests in legislatures, in industry and in 
everything where our welfare Js affected. 


Another report will be given on the Upper Canada Home for 
the Aged and Infirm Deaf. A review of the activity of the Deaf 
Labor Bureau Committee and of the Deaf Auto Owners’ Pro- 
tective Committee will also be on the agenda of the Convention. 


Give your stiff legs and arms a good workout now If you have 
your eyes fixed on many attractive prizes which will be offered 


. in connection with sports and games being arranged by Mr. 


A. Robert E McBrien, one of our directors and a great athlete in 


lon must” M- LeClalre, R. 
es 


—J, Brown (Capt), A. Bosdwey, FR. 
Yarlous speakers did express appre- Cork, J. \G. Hood, H. Gir- 
siaton, yet such re and, C, Graziano 
was 

Intermediate Ball-—Thistles 
song in, action on the Pettat had <A, Boadway (Capt.), D. Dooovan, 
-been appeased, dishes cleared away, C1. Hood, G- 4 Bs Thibeh, 
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& bygone days. 


‘Miss C. Ford, of the O. 8. D., has kindly promised to give an 
addres of spectal interest to the Deaf. Mr. Lally, Vocational 
Guidance director of the O. 8. D,, will read = paper on the find- 
Ings of @ recent survey of the Deaf in Ontario during which 
campaign over 1,000 questionnaires were turned in. 


Religious services will be held as usual on Sunday, June 19th. 


' Rev. Alexander MacGowan will conduct the Protestant meetings 


and Father Ellard the Catholic, All interested will be very 


welcome. 


‘This will be our first convention at the O. 8. D. with Mr. W. J. 
Morrison, a sincere friend of the deaf, as Buperintendent. A 


at former conventions, the hospital will be available for mothers 
and babies. 


Registration of members begins Saturday afternoon at the 
school. ©.'A. D. membership fee amounts to $1.00. There will 
be a reception on Saturday evening and a banquet is scheduled 
for Tuesday evening. 


Your Executive is making strenuous efforts to round out a 
first class programme and it appeals to you Mill to flock to this 
unique convention at Belleville, June 18th to June 22nd. 


JOHN T. SHILTON, DAVID PEIKOFF, 
President. Secretary, 
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INTERMEDIATE CLASSES 
(Continued from Page 3) 


while. jorman Rose. 

. My sis ter: Canine went to 
Nova scotia to visit my cousins. 
She 1s having a good time. She 
wrote many letters to me. She 
will come‘home next June. 

—Mary Innocente. 

On April 8 my mother and 
daddy came to see me. I went 
home. My grandma went to the 
hospital. She was very very 
sick. She is a ttle better now. 
I kissed my grandma. I had a 
good time at home. 

—Mary Pat Edwards. 

On May 16 we shall have # plc- 
nic at the bay if it will be warm 
we shall have lunch. We shall 
play .with the girls and boys. 
We shall have a good time 
at the bay. 

—Margaret Mary Tonkin. 

‘May 3 was my birthday. Iam 
eleven years old. Many girls 
zpanked me. On Tuesday I got 
two dresses from Aunt Clara and 
mothet. I got socks from Aunt 
Clara. On Wednesday I got a 
‘very pretty dress from my Aunt 
Re and Grace. I got many 
birthday cards from my family. 
I got $1 from my mother. I got 
‘$1 from my grandma and grand- 
pa. Igot 20 cents from my Aunt 
Gladys and Grandpa. 

‘We were going to have a pic- 
nic but it rained and was windy. 
We shall have the picnic next 
week if it will be warm and the 
sun will be shining, I thanked 
my. family because they are 
alwhys kind to me. 

—Jean Parker. 

On May 6th we played base- 
ball. Princes played against 
Kings, My team are Princes. 
‘The score was 24 to 24. It was a 
tle. We havg 2 points. Nelsons 
feam are first. They have 
points. —Ronald Hazlitt. 
+ I gota letter from my mother. 
‘We haye 300 chickens at home 
and only one died. : Edgar feeds 
them everyday. Sometimes mo- 
ther feeds them when Edgar is 
busy. We have two Uttle calves 
one week old. —Clifford Martin. 

—— 
SENIOR CLASSES 
SOCIAL SCIENCE 

A Britiih’ Empire Meeting 


Last. year, in May representa- 
tives from all parts of the British 
Empire gathered in London for 
the coronation of King George 
VI and Queen Elizabeth. 

“This year, as a class project, 
we chose the parts of the Em- 
pire we wished to represent and 
held an imaginary meeting of 
British Empire representatives. 


Canada 

I represent Canada. It is a 

large country in the northern 

part of North America. It is 

larger than the whole continent 
of Europe. 


Canada was first settled by the 
French, In 1759 the British 


General 
and’in.1763 Canada became part 
of the British Empire. 

The capital of Canada. is 
Ottawa. The Dominion Govern- 
ment meets there. The Gover- 


- nor-General, members of the 


Government. ‘Governor- 
Gererat taxes the place of King 
George VI. His name is Lord 


‘Tweedsmutr._He lives at Rideau 
Hall. The Prime Minister of 
Canada is Hon. Mr. MacKenzie 
King. 

‘There are nine provinces and 
two territories in Canada. Each 
province has a government to 
look after its own affairs. 

‘The chief products sent out of 
‘Canada are wheat, lumber, pulp, 
paper. salmon, nickel, asbestos, 
automobiles, rubber goods, ma- 
chinery, fruit and dairy products. 

‘About 11,000,000 people live in 
Canada. —Jean McLaren. 


east of Asia. It is about three- 
fourths as large as Canada. 
In 1770, Captain Cook, a Bri- 
tish sailor, explored Australia. 
Settlers were sent out from 
and Australia became 
@ British 
‘There are six states or pro- 


sited Australia in 1927 and open- 
ed the new parliament buildings 
at Canberra. 

‘The chief products of Austra- 
la are wheat, wool, frozen meat, 
butter, cheese, fruit, gold, silver, 
and copper. Most of these pro- 
ducts are sent to the British Isles 
or other parts of the Empire. 


Tasmania 


‘Tasmania is an island at the 
gouth of Australia, It-was first 
discovered by an explorer named 
‘Tasman. In 1803 settlers from 
England came to Tasmania and 
it ms. belonged to the British 
Empire since then. 

The capital of Tasmanta ts 
Hobart. The chlef‘products are 
copper, tn, gold, wool, and 
wheat. Hazel Blair. 


New Zealand and Pacific Islands 

I represent New Zealand and 
the Pacific Islands. New Zea- 
land 1s a group of islands south- 
east of Australia. They are about 
as large as England and Ireland 
together. * 

Captain Cook took possession 
of New Zealand in the name of 
Great Britala in 1769. There 
are many mountains, lakes, and 
small rivers in New Zealand. 

‘The chief products sent out of 
the country are wool, frozen 
meat, apples, butter and cheese. 

‘The natives of New Zealand 
are called Moaris. The capital 
Is Wellington. 


Pacific Istands 
The chief Pacific 


em Guinea, Fiji and 


belonging to 
part of the British Empire at the 
close of the War. 

Rubber, tobacco, cocoanuts, 
sugar, and rice are the chief pro- 
ducts. 


FYi Islands are in the Paci- 
fic Ocean north of New Zealand. 
‘They were discovered by Tasnian 
but given to-Rngland in 1874. 
Bugar, copra. cotton, molasses, 
and coffee are the chief exports. 
‘The capital is Suva. 

Solomon Islands are about 500 
miles east of New Guinea. They 
have been British possessions 
since 1899. Copra, pearl-shells, 
and ivory are the chief products 
exported. —Anna Hedden. 


India and Ceylon 

I represent India and Ceylon. 
India Is a large peninsula in the 
south of Asia. It isthe country 
of the Hindus. It is about thir~ 
teen times as large as the British 
Isles and it has over 353,000,000 
people living in it. 

India was first settled by the 
East India Company in 1600. 
French traders also settled in 
India. During the seven years 


war, Robert Clive won many bat-- 


tles in India. The greatest one 
was the Battle of Plassey in 1757. 
Since that time, India has been 
partof the British Empire. Last 


‘The capital of India Is Delhi. 
‘The largest city is Calcutta. The 
chief products of India are rice, 
tea. coffee, spices, fruits, cotton 
‘and rubber. Most of these pro- 
ducts are sent to England. 


Ceylon 
Ceylon is an island in the 
Indian Ocean at the south of 
India. It wad first settled by the 
Dutch, but became part of the 


, British Empire in 1802. 


Rice, tea, cocoanuts, cinnamon, 
tobacco, rubber.. coffee, rubles, 
and sapphires are the products 
sent out of Ceylon. The capi- 
tal fs Colombo. It is the chief 
seaport of Ceylon. 

—Catherine Culhane. 

Straits Settlements, British 

North Borneo and Hong Kong 

I represent Straits Settle- 
ments, British North Borneo, and 
Hong Kong. These are other 
important parts of the British 
Empire in Asia. 

Straits Settlements is made up 
of part of the Malay Peninsula 
at the south-east of Asia and the 
islands of Singapore and Pen- 
ang. These became British 
possessions in 1819 and 1824. 
‘The largest towns are Singapore 
and Macca. 

‘The chief products are rice, 
sugar, spices, tapioca. sago, and 
rubber. 


Last year England built strong 
fortifications at Singapore and 
it is an important naval station 
now. 

British North Borneo 

‘The northern part of the 


are island of Borneo has belonged 


to the British Empire since 1881. 


1841, It is the centre of British 
trade in the Far East. It is a 


taking p! 

capital is Victoria. Part of the 

British Fleet stays at Victoria, 
—Robert Hamer, 


Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus and 
Aden 


I represent Gibraltar, Malta, 
Cyprus; and Aden which are 
important British possessions in 
the Mediterranean Sea and Gulf 
of Aden. 

Gibraltar 1s 8 rocky promon- 
tory at the south of Spain. Tt 
was captured from the Span- 
fara in 1704 and has remained 
a British possession since that 
time. It is strongly fortified 
and is an important naval centre 
for the British Fleet. It is call- 
ed the “Key of the Mediter- 
ranean.” 


Malta 

Malta is an Island in the 
Mediterranean Sea. It is about 
sixty-five miles south of Sicily. 
Saint Paul was shipwrecked on 
the north coast of Malta in 
62 A.D. 

‘Malta was surrendered to 
Great Britain by Napoleon in 
1600. The capital a Valetta, <I. 

harbour 


strongly fortified. It aa me 
headquarters of the British Fleet 
in the Mediterranean. 


Cypros 

Cyprus is an island in the 
‘Mediterranean Sea near the 
coast of Asia. Cyprus was part 
of the Turkish empire but 
became part of the British Em- 
Pire in 1878. Olives, grapes, 
wheat, and cotton are the chief 
products. 


Aden 


Aden 1s a small territory on 
the south-west coast of Arabia. 
‘The town of Aden, situated on 
the coast, is a fortified coaling 
station. It is sometimes called 
the Gibraltar of the East, 

teve Graziano, 


Anglo-Exyptian Sudan and 
British East Africa 
I. represent Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan and British East Africa. 
‘These are countries in the 
central and eastern parts of 


Africa. Lord Kitchener, a great 
British soldier, won the Sudan 


for England. The Nile River ‘ 


runs through this country. Most 
of the world’s supply of gum 
arabic and Ivory comes from the 
Sudan, Other products ara cot 
ton, sugar, rice, bananas and 
dates. Khartum ts the capital. 
British East Africa takes in 
the countries of Uganda, Kenya, 
Tanganyika, and the {slands of 
Zanzibar and Pemba. 
country was settled by "ihe 
British East Africa Company. 
The chief products are ivory, 
cotton, coffee and hides. 
‘Harold Bryant. 
(To be concluded in October) 
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with my parents. I am fourteen 


Our teacher is Miss M. Cass. I 
work there from 1.00 o'clock un- 
til 2.45 o'clock daily. ‘Then I go 
to the business class where I 
work from 2.45 o'clock until 4.00 
O'clock. 

In the art room I made masks, 
clay models, stamped blocks, 
. costumes, decorations for Hal- 
lowe'en parties, printing in dif- 
ferent alphabets, painted some 
birds, made pictures and many 
other things, 

In the business class I have 
regular practice work from type- 
writing books. Then I do some 
simple tabulations, lists, enve- 

lopes, and stories for the Can- 
t adian. 


‘A Class in Agriculture—Farm Shop and Hot House 
YOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE When the boys cannot get out- 
BR. E, Munday — Instructor 


‘While Agriculture 1s compara- For our metal work we have 

tirely newas vocational train ® small band forge to heat the er 

ing at the O. 8. D. it ts very de- also glass ventilators at the top. THE PROBLEM OF THE DEAF 
bammers, ‘This also required pipe fitting. ‘CHILD 


‘This work is all done by the boys py p, & WISHART, B.A, M.B. 
(Continued from May Issue) 
‘As an argument to help a pa- 
rent understand the necessity 
for buying an expensive hearing 
device for bis deaf child, point 
out to the parent how unnatur- 
al bis child's volce sounds in 
- “comparison with the volce of a 
child who hears normally. Tell 
the parent that the normal child 
has @ pleasant volce because he 
hears the speech of others cor- 
rectly, and that his deaf child 
has an unpleasant volce because 
ive a de- of the inaccurate way in which 
he hears the voice of others 
This alone should impel the pa- 
rent to make the experiment of 
fad using magnified volce in the 
education of his hard-of-hearing 

Surely such a varied educa~ chy Note that I am advising 
tion should prepare any boy t0 the use of an electrical hearing 
have a more profitable and en- gevice for the purpose of the 
Joyable life after he has left Cente) education of the deaf 
poet child. “It is not for the re-edu- 
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Ps cation of the ear. 
COMMERCIAL ART AND = The physician should be warn- 
BUSINESS ed against all methods of re- 
Arthur Haslitt education of the ear by stimulat- 
This 15 my ninth year at the ing it with sounds, We Know 
0.8. D.? My home Is in Toronto (Continued on Page 8) 


Ontario School Ability Exarnination 


by HARRY AMOSS 
ig a large subject in itself in- i Inspector of Auxiliary Classes, Ontario, Canada 
incubation, housing and 3 Formerly Acting Superintendent, OSD. 
Author of 


‘Training Handicapped Children 


‘A performance’ test for use among children who 
are deafened or lacking in speech or language fa- 
cllity. 
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Standardized among deafened, foreign speaking , 
‘and mentally handicapped children to correlate 
closely with the Stanford Revision Examination, 
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the winter. 

turn in the Manual ee eee ” 
arte | Practical Set of Materials plainly but 

acted ‘substantially made and boxed to 

the farm there carry in: an overcoat pocket .... coe SLTS 
7 roots, ‘Manual and Practical Set together... ..... $258 
en a. Sxamination Forms, pkg. 50 . Ln . 
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Prices Net, postage extra 
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other jobs. While it is impos- 
{ng and farm earpentry. This sible to have the boy participate J 
ek is done in ttecold months in all the jobs, at least an effort Pxscp epee SERPS E ESTEE IDI SEITE 
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‘THE PROBLEM OF THE DEAF 
CHILD 


By D. & WISHART, B.A., M.B. 
(Continued trom Page 7) 


ent in’hearing does not occur 
from the wee of an electrical 


ing hearing. A great many deaf 
mutes have some degree of resi- 


electrical hearing device. Deaf 

dren react favourably and 
quickly and show interest and 
give attention. It :is remark- 


child naturally and in an intel- 


Ugent manner. 

Every young paediatrician 
should visit the school for the 
deaf of his province. He would 
be surprised at the ingendity 
shown in teaching deaf-mutes 
how to speak, and how they 
learn useful trades such as car- 
pentry, gardening, shoemaking, 


mess 
Deaf-mutism, and mal-devel- 
opment of the internal ear me- 
chanism, and otosclerosis are 
hereditary diseases. It is obvious 
‘that the most important step In 
the prevention of deafness Is the 
prevention of congenital cases. 
Dr. James Kerr Love has elabo- 
rated this point very clearly. 
“Medical readers do not require 
to have the principles of Mendelism 
explained fo them. Mi 
‘the facts of hereditary ceases al 
‘2 broad enough view 
She theory to include not only the 


clearly hereditary cases, but the ap- 
ell, If 


the scheme above outlined would re- 
sult in the rapid diminution of con~ 
senital or hereditary deamess. 


“It is Unlikely that any ductless 
gland specific 


‘i 


at 
resent will only be controled by 
‘education and by prudent marriage.” 
Childhood is rightly regarded 
as the most precarious period In 
life so far as the ears are con- 
cerned. I have already stated 
that certain diseases of child- 
hood — itis, measles, 
scarlet-fever and influenza—are 
the most important causes of 
Doth middle-ear and nerve deaf- 


cherish the bellef that the young 
child should. be exposed to the 
infectious fevers of childhood. I 
hope you will appreciate fram 


what has been said that this is” 


@ seriously erroneous point of 
view. An older child is better 
able to fight off infection, while 
@ young child purposely exposed 
to these diseases may become 
stone deaf as the result. 

During these infectious di- 
eases of childhood the ears 


the earliest signs of infection. 
It has been proved 
tally that small doses of diphth- 


‘THE CANADIAN 


Miveare eria toxin placed in the mid- 
eet ano- dle ear rapidly cause deafness 

follow and extensive histopathological 
there are changes, such as rapid degener- 


three hybrids for every deaf-DOM tion of the ganglion cells of the 
Pick latent deainem''no test for's spiral ganglia. The inference to 


prevention of be drawn from this is that the 
val main Near 


always remain ~drums of children suffering 
diseases 


@igicult, and, perhaps in part, an 
tan from the infectious 


: thould be*incised at the earliest 
Ee Oe Lea MensA'T justifiable moment and that the 


extinction of congenital ineision-should be made so ade- 
deafness; assuming 
wre have ® population wil-” maintained. : 


‘the mitainment of 


quate that drainage will be long 


Otitis media and all its se- 
quelae, are among those causes 


born-deaf or the chil- 
rn or of deafness which should be pre- 


ventable. No step should be 


‘of congenital deafness has oc- left untaken which will help to 
branches’ Should chian tube infection. The first 


take place sterill- 


Zatlon or birthconteol or any other Fequisite is, therefore, the pre- 


‘As there 
(apparently normal people? for every 
person, 
entering marriage, 


eems Si 


‘This vention of nasopharyngitis. The 


sides. 4s to restore the nasopharynx to 
pre three hybrids health before an incurable state 


people, of affairs has been set up in the 
, should as- middle-ear apparatus. This is 


before 

certain whether any case of congenl- the rationale for our insistence 

tal deafness “has occurred 

thelr relatives. , 
“3. Even the 


among on cleaning out the adenoid. 
Dr, J. Grant Strachan, of our 
Geat-bom ZY hospital staff, recently examined 


tonsils and adenoids had been 


“4. Even should all such pre- removed without any improve- 
observed congeni! 


‘occur, 


because 


ital canes : 
ids wich ‘iment; in fact, the condition had 


the hype been made worse. Additional 
Called sporedic cases wil cccur, but history was given that ead must be seriously considered 


time the child's fare had ise 
charged the hearing m- 

improved. He discover- 
ed and removed a pad of adenoid 
behind each cushion, 
with the result that there has 
been a tremendous improvement 
in the hearing. 


brogressi 
possible focus of infection 
should be eradicated and parti- 
cular attention should be given 
to elimination and atten! also 
be paid to the diet, particularly 
the intake of vitamin B. 


What Is Being Attempted by 
Way of Investigation of 
Deafness 


Whereas fifteen years ago 


there {s now marked activity in 
nearly every British snd Ameri- 
can medical school of import 
ance. The investigations cover 
the entire field of biological ac- 
uvity. 


from many new points of view, 


Ment of the effect of various 
lesions in the middle ear and of 
various drugs-and toxins on the 


with the mobility of the ossicles 
or Increases the rigidity of the 
ossicular chain is always assoc!- 
ated with a marked decrease in 
the transmission of low-fre- 
quency words and tones; ex- 
treme tension" on the tensor 
tympani! tendon reduces the 
transmission of low tones until 
they are no longer audible; while 
division of the tensor tympani 
tendon impairs the transmis- 
sion of high tones, These ex- 
periments suggest that impaired 
function of the tensor tympani 
muscle may be one of the com- 
mon causes of deafness. . It has 
been shown experimentally that 
diphtheria toxin injected into 
the middle ear causes almost 
complete deafness and rapid ir- 
remediable degenerative chang- 
es in the spiral ganglia of the 
cochlea. 


It has long been known that 
‘one of the drugs which can pro- 
duce deafness is quinine. Re- 
cently, observation has been 
made -suggesting that pre-natal 
medication of quinine 1s a pos- 
sible etiological factor of deat- 
ness in the new-born. Obste- 
triclans of standing, however, 
have statistically shown that the 
incidence of deafness in a large 
number of cases over many 
years, is as great where no quin- 
ine has, been administered as 
where quinine has been admint- 
stered. On the other hand quin- 
ine has been found in heavy con- 
centration in the spinal fuld of 
the new-born infant, and it 


‘cant hearing impairment is 


whether fetal idiosyncracy to 
quinine may not be responsible 
for congenital deafness in cer- 
taln cases, and perhaps in many 
more cases than have ever been 
suspected. This matter is re- 
celving experimental investi- 
gation, for, in spite of the great 
value of quinine in obstetrics, 
the tragedy of congenital deat- 
ness Is so serious that obstetri- 

might well find other me- 
thods of sensitizing the uterus to 
contraction than by the use of 
quinine. 

Through the American Otolo- 
gical Society efforts are being 
made in the United States and 
in Canada to correlate the re- 
search now being conducted so 
that the results in one labora- 
tory are belng checked in an- 
other and so that there is as it~ 
tle duplication of endeavour as 
possible. The experimental in- 
‘vestigation of deafness 1s one of 


the most useful and promising 
fields of medical investigation of 
the day. 

Conclusion 


. from the all-tmpor- 
tant view point of the education 
of the’ child, it is necessary to 
stress the necessity of recogniz- 
ing defective hearing at the ear- 
Vest. possible age. Every infant 
is born dumb, but irremediable 
deafness at birth is rare. Later 
on, due to the sense of hearing, 
the child acquires articulate lan- 
guage. Infants who have some i 


age hearing plays a decisive role 
in the learning of speech. The 
child does not learn to speak 
properly unless it has good hear- 
ing, and such ability to speak as 
it has may be lost or not main- 
tained if It develops a hearing 
defect. The — hard-of-hearing 
school-child suffers a very severe 
handicap, which 1s the more se- 
vere because frequently neither 
the parent nor the school tea- 
cher nor the physiclan has ap- 
Preciated that the apparent atu- 
pidity of the child has its cause 
in deafness. Slight but signi- 


often the cause of retardation, a 
speech defect, an inferiority 
complex, or even unusual be- 
haviour, Many children who 
have not been recognized as deaf 
or hard-of-hearing fail at school, 
and have to turn to other chan- 
nels because they cannot keep up 
with thelr school mates. ‘Edu- q 
cational authorities have dis- 
covered that there are several 
times as many repeaters among 
the hard-of-hearing children as 
among normal children, and) 
that therefore the deaf child is 
an expensive burden. Along with 
this discovery they are becoming 
more and more awake to the 
fact that the handicap of deaf- 
ess segregrates the deaf child 
from the normal child and 
makes him less fit to develop in- 
to helpful citizen in his adult 


years. 
—Canadian Medical Association 
Journal 


